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BOUGUEREAU. 
By CARROLL BECKWITH. 


FEW steps back from the garden of the Luxembourg, in one 
of the most tranquil quarters of Paris, wanders the irregular 
Rue Notre Dame des Champs (Street of Our Lady of the Fields). 

Long lines of convent walls, with curious and unexpected little 
postern doors, give to the neighborhood an air of seclusion which 
has of late years tempted the worker, whose long hours of unremit- 
ting labor required removal from the busy centers of Paris, of which 
he was in reality a part. 

Well up in the street, at number seventy-five, rises the handsome 
residence of one of the most famous of living painters, William 
Adolphe Bouguereau. 

Entering the carriage-way through a massive gate of elaborate 
iron-work, and turning abruptly to the right, you ring at a door 
unadorned by plate or name to indicate either the character or profes- 
sion of the occupant. A neat maid-servant—whose piquant French 
type is set off by the characteristic white cap—bidding you enter, 
leaves you in a simply furnished reception room while she takes your 
card up to the studio. A few moments of delay, and you are then 
shown up the narrow stairway leading to the workshop of the master. 

A workshop it is, in truth; a vast room, barren, and without decoration or 
draperies, filled with light from an enormous bay of glass built out from the rear 
of the house, and projecting ten feet or more over a lovely garden abounding in 
flowers, with rustic seats scattered here and there under the deep shade of the 
marronnicrs. ‘This garden is the painter's delight, and has formed a background 
for many of the nymphs and shepherdesses which to-day adorn the chief gal- 
leries of the new, as well as of the old, world. 

The walls of the studio are but little relieved from the monotony of neutral tone 
which covers them by here and there an unframed study of a favorite model, or 
the incomplete composition of some world-famed canvas. A few dusty plaster 
busts, or reliefs from the famous marbles of the Greek or Renaissance period, are 
scattered about, placed more with regard to study than for purposes of adornment. 
The floor is encumbered with easels straining under the weight of large canvases, 
for this artist always keeps several pictures under way at the same time. 

As for the man, a little under average height, sturdily built, with an air of health- 
ful physical activity, he bears his sixty-four years with an ease which proves the 
delight he takes in his boundless industry. In the head of William Adolphe 
Bouguereau is revealed the character of the man. His clear, scrutinizing, gray eye 
is sharply set under a firm, straight brow, above which rises a head of intellectual 
proportions, thinly covered by flowing hair, already well whitened. A full beard, 
sparse and sprinkled with gray, surrounds a sensitive mouth, whose every expres- 
sion breathes a sympathetic geniality. It is a delicate but manly head, and in 
its well-rounded proportions it shows a thoroughly balanced and practical, though 
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poetic,brain. One feels that however brill- 
iant the imagery of that creative mind, 
it has strong will and able judgment to 
carry its conceptions into realization. 


The artist lays down his palette as you 
enter, welcoming you with frank polite- 
ness, and apologizing for the besmeared 
paint coat and old felt slippers in which 
he is attired; but this rude guise does 
not conceal the accomplished man of the 
world, full of tact and conversational 
aptitude. He discourses most amiably 
and unaffectedly about his work, showing 
canvases in all stages of incompleteness. 
It is rare that a picture remains many 
days after it is signed under his roof, as 
the rapacious dealer and watchful ama- 
teur keep close account of the hour when 
the final signature is affixed and the work 
becomes an object of rivalry in the art 
world. 

The same gracious courtesy is extended 
to the student in search of advice as to 
the wealthy collector ; to each he shows 
his work, lamenting the advent of real- 
ism as expressed by the school of im- 
pressionists, and speaking of a time when 
art was symbolism and its aim poetic 
beauty. He is alive to the tendency of 
an age which he can not control. He 
has watched the new movement from its 
commencement and seen it gradually 
gain strength, until to-day the great école 


véaliste stands in determined op- 
position to these reputations so 
laboriously gained and now 
crowned by all the honors of the 
Institute and the Salon. 

William Adolphe Bouguereau 
was born in the ancient city of La 
Rochelle on the 30th day of No- 
vember, 1825. Deprived from his 
birth of the blessings of wealth, 
he has, through the strength of 
his patience and courage, reached 
the elevated position he occupies 
to-day. 

Endowed with a strong devotion 
to his art, he has been happy in 
sacrificing to it every moment of 
his existence; in exchange for 
which he has.a reputation that is 
probably the widest extended of 
any living artist, among culti- 
vated people of all nations, and 
the respect of the members of his 
own profession. 

The necessities of his parents obliged 
him at an early age to abandon school, 
and search for employment in which his 
earnings would contribute to his support. 
A position in a shop was found for him, 
where his salary amounted to five dollars 
a month. His obvious distaste for a 
commercial life, and the strong artistic 
instinct he had displayed, inspired a 
kind-hearted uncle to aid him in realiz- 
ing his ambition. 

He plunged with all the ardor of youth 
into his future profession, and, after a 
short season of study in the schools of 
Bordeaux, manifested that prodigious fa- 
cility which he retains to this day. 

It was at this period that he executed 
thirty-three portraits in the space of a 
few months. On his arrival in Paris, in 
1846, he became one of the pupils of 
Francois Edouard Picot, famous painter 
of his day. The atelier of ‘‘Le Pére 
Picot,’’? as he was commonly called on 
account of his popularity among his 
students, was a renowned graduating 
place for brilliant painters. Cabanel, 
Henner, Lenepven, Benouville, Gustave 
Moreau, and Emile Lévy, now all famous 
men, began their career under the guid- 
ance of Le Pére Picot. 

After four years of enthusiastic study 
he shared with Paul Baudry, in 1850, the 
honors of the Prix de Rome. 
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That year two prizes for the same sub- 
ject, «‘ Zénobie trouvée sur le bord de 
1’ Avae,”’ were awarded. The joint de- 
parture for Rome of these two men, des- 
tined to become powers in modern art, 
was the beginning of a lasting friend- 
ship. 

Residence at the Villa Medici under 
the generous protection and support of 
the French Government might easily be 
construed as a period of repose in the 
luxurious Italian atmosphere, after the 
hard-earned laurels of atelier life in 
Paris. Not so with the indefatigable 
energy which had heretofore actuated 
the labors of these two men. Bougue- 
reau absorbed and assimilated the art 
which surrounded him in the papal city, 
with the avidity of the true artist. There 
now hangs in the galleries of the Lux- 
embourg his famous picture, sent from 
Rome at the expiration of his period of 
study there, in 1854. The canvas is large 
and of extreme dignity, the subject be- 
ing ‘‘ The Entombment of the Body of St. 
Cecilia in the Catacombs.’’ The exhibi- 
tion of this work in the Salon of 1854 
created a furor in the artistic world, and 
stamped the author as one of the few of 


that time who had successfully combined 
the severe classicism of the David school 
with the poetic inspirations of the roman- 


tic period. All eyes were fixed upon the 
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young painter, as he returned in triumph 
from his residence in the holy city. 

Many important municipal orders 
awaited him, the result being the mural 
paintings in several public buildings in 
Paris and Bordeaux. In 1855, at the Uni- 
versal Exposition held that year in 
Paris, Bouguereau was awarded a second- 
class medal, and after having carried off 
a medal of the first-class in the Salon of 
1857, he was made Chevalier of the Le- 
gion of Honor in 1859, at the age of 
thirty-four. 

From this time on, his popularity in- 
creased daily in the artistic world ; and, 
as the various sides of his exceptionally 
supple talent developed, his conquest of 
the critics became almost complete. 

Distinguished honors were easily won 
by the exhibition of his works at home 
and abroad. The Cross of Officer of the 
Legion of Honor was bestowed upon him 
in 1876—in 1885 he was made Command- 
er—Medals of Honor at the exhibitions of 
1878 and 1885, and on the 8th of January, 
1876, he was elected Member of the In- 
stitute of France, to the seat vacated 
through the death of the painter Pils. 
This inventory of achievements is but the 
expression of general appreciation which 
has followed the works of Bouguereau 
as year after year they have come before 
the artistic public, both of Europe and 
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America. The prices paid for many of 
his pictures would have long since en- 
riched a man of much more expensive 
tastes. 

His personal popularity is evinced by 
the successive years that he has been 
elected, through the suffrages of his fel- 
low-artists, President of the Salon jury. 

To give a just account of the works of 
Bouguereau would be an endless task, as 
the multiplicity of his canvases exceeds 
by far that of any painter whom I can re- 
eall. His first work of note, «‘ The En- 
tombment of St. Cecilia,’’ is the key-note 
of his succeeding pictures. In treatment 

and style, though the 
eharacter of the subject 
has often changed, the 
same qualities can be 
traced, with slight vari- 
ations, through his work 
to the present day. 
This dignified canvas 
is one of the most im- 
portant ever sent from 
Rome by a student resi- 
dent at the Villa Medici. 
It bears the impress of 
exceptional scholarship, 
and, while it avoids in- 
tense or vigorous ex- 
pression, it combines 
marvelous qualities of 
delicacy and refinement. 
The body of St. Cecilia 
is borne aloft in the 
midst of impressive re- 
ligious ceremony. En- 
veloped in a white 
shroud, the young martyr reclines upon 
the uplifted arms of the mourners. The 
palm of martyrdom is aptly fashioned 
about the head in the form of an aureole. 

One feels the silence of the scene, un- 
disturbed save by the fall of the sandaled 
feet as the cortége descends the stone 
stairs to the crypt. The figures are dis- 
tinguished and noble in attitude and in 
gesture. Mourning is depicted not alone 
upon the faces but in every detail of color 
and form in the surroundings. It is evi- 
dent that the artist was imbued with the 
sentiment of his subject, and executed it 
with unerring precision. The color is re- 
served, the drawing direct and elegant in 
every line. It is, perhaps, in his treatment 
of form that Bouguereau finds his most 
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intelligent admirers, as it is generally 
conceded to be his greatest excellence. 
It is obvious from his work that he has 
applied himself with unremitting devo- 
tion to the study of form in the human 
figure, as exemplified by grace of line and 
extreme charm of proportion. His treat- 
ment of the delicate loveliness of children 
is unrivaled. 

In the accompanying reproduction of 
his famous Virgin the charm of the infant 
Saviour and St. John recalls the beauty of 
the cherubs of the Italian school of the 
Renaissance. 

No detail is unworthy of his careful 
and intelligent attention, each accessory 
being as completely studied before its exe- 
cution upon the final canvas as the most 
important figure. In the drawing of 
hands and feet the observer is ever re- 
minded of the masterly study which must 
have preceded such excellence. His range 
of subjects has embraced both Christian 
and pagan history, together with many 
flights of pure ideal fancy, and often a 
rendering of Italian or French peasant 
life, imbued with a decorative and poetic 
character which strongly appealed to 
the painter. In this latter class of work 
it is often impossible to detect the reality 
or local color of the spot chosen, owing to 
the impress of sentiment brought to bear 
upon it. 

Few men have been able to maintain 
such a continuous, uninterrupted career 
of even production. Few poets or paint- 
ers possess so patient a muse. Periods 
of change in temperament or transitions 
of thought make radical changes in man- 
ner of work or choice of subject ; as, for 
example, the earlier manner of Raphael 
or Velasquez, differing completely from 
that of their later works. 

Not so with M. Bouguereau. The 
evenness and continuance of his style 
has been remarkable. 

I do not wish to imply that differences 
of merit do not exist in his works, for, 
indeed, these differences have on several 
occasions been most pronounced. 

In most of his pictures I am impressed 
by the great beauty of drawing—above 
all, in the extremities. The hands and 
feet are marvels of grace and propor- 
tion, while the movements of the fig- 
ures and the unity of the compositions 
show a scholarly science and poetic 
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discernment in which, possibly, his only rival was his friend and school-mate, 
Cabanel. 

As to technical execution there is little tosay. It is marked by uniform com- 
pleteness and great delicacy. 

His style is simple and direct. Tones are obtained without over-painting or glaze. 
No attempt is made at extreme richness or quality. That which expresses in the 
simplest and clearest manner his idea, is the method employed. Noardor of feeling 
entrances him and leads him away from the even poise of his deliberate purpose. The 
intensity of research in color or light is without the pale of his self-imposed precision. 

The spirit of the severe classic period is too cold and abstract for Bouguereau’s 
more amiable artistic nature. : * 

Le juste milieu, among extremes RRO SS oa 
of temperament and method, is * ’ 
the course of this able master. 

Here may lie the secret of his 

great popularity. The public 

does not like the jar and shock 

of temperaments like Tintoretto 

or Courbet. A suave and grace- 

ful style, so harmoniously attuned 

to popular thought that insensibly 

it elevates to an atmosphere not 

cold enough to givea chill, yet above 

the commonplace, improves public taste 

and gains many warm adherents. 

The scholarly choice of nearly all of 
his subjects, and the delicate ideality 
of their rendering, has appealed to the 
cultured classes of all lands. The art 
of both Bouguereau and Cabanel has had 
a strong influence on the modern French 
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school. Arriving at the summit of their 
fame in early years, they have been ex- 
amples of both professional and pecuni- 
ary prosperity which has inspired many 
followers. Yet it is surprising to see 
how few have attained similar success. 

For many years M. Bouguereau has 
been one of the favorite professors at the 
popular Atelier Julien, where an enor- 
mous number of our young American 
students have had the benefit of his 
valuable criticism. His practical mind 
is able to grasp the needs of the aspirant 
to artistic honors with unerring correct- 
ness, and to convey clearly his opinion. 
Having been so fortunate as to have him 
criticise my work upon several occasions, 
I take pleasure in making this tribute 
to his superior and valuable advice. 

To illustrate the constant sincerity and 
painstaking in his work, I am reminded 
of an incident which occurred during my 
school-days in Paris. 

Entering his studio one morning, be- 
fore he had come up from his breakfast, 
I was studying with interest a large can- 
vas half completed, representing a group 
of laughing children with a donkey. A 
gaudily attired Italian woman was en- 
deavoring to pacify a curly-headed cher- 
ub, the model for the morning, who was 
ruthlessly rubbing his dirty fingers over 
some exquisite pencil drawings which 
lay on the floor at the foot of the easel. 
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I rescued the drawings, while the moth- 
er apologetically explained to me in 
Neapolitan French that M. Bouguereau 
spoiled all of her children so that she 
could do nothing with them at home or 
elsewhere. The drawings were beautiful 
reproductions of the bust of the «‘ Laugh- 
ing Faun’’ in the sculpture gallery of the 
Louvre. As Bouguereau entered the 
room he began a series of frolics with the 
youngster which quite verified the words 
of the mother. Stopping at last to set 
his palette, I asked when he had made 
the drawings. ‘‘Oh, you see, that mau- 
vais sujet is so wicked,’’ said he, point- 
ing with his brush to the curly-headed 
urchin turning somersaults on the floor, 
“that I can use him for nothing but 
color, and was obliged to spend nearly 
all of yesterday afternoon at the Louvre, 
making these notes for the form.”’ 

After the death of his wife, for a num- 
ber of years his works bore the impress 
of his grief. It was during this period 
that he painted the « ’zerge Consolatrice,”’ 
which was purchased by the French Gov- 
ernment and now hangs in the galleries 
of the Luxembourg. It is one of a series 
of imposing religious compositions which 
have come from his brush. The subject 
is simple and profoundly touching. A 
young woman, crazed with grief, precipi- 
tates herself upon the knees of the Virgin 
to seek consolation for the death of her 

child. The little body lies 
at the Virgin’s feet, among 
scattered roses, whose del- 
icate pink makes more aw- 
ful the ashen pallor of the 
child. The simplicity and 
dignity of the composition, 
devoid of anything that is 
repulsive, the humanity and 
beauty of the Virgin’s head, 
unite in making a work of 
great impressiveness. 

In all of his works Bou- 
guereau exhales an atmos- 
phere of beauty and refine- 
ment. Association with 
the products of his brush 
can not fail to elevate the 
soul and make the mind 
more susceptible to the in- 
fluence of the Beautiful. 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 
By HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 


B hus. early history of Columbia, or, as it was originally 
named, ‘‘King’s College,’’ is so closely interwoven 
with that of the City of New York that it would be difficult 
to relate the one without, in part, including the other. The 
royal charter bears the date October 31, 1754; but the college 
was not actually opened until May 7, 1755. An agitation 
which throws a flood of light upon the sentiment prevalent 
in the province, had preceded this auspicious event, and 
had come near postponing it indefinitely. A large portion 
of the community evidently had small respect for learning, 
and when associated with the Church of England, regarded 
it as positively dangerous. It was supposed that Trinity 
Church, which had taken the first steps toward procuring a 
royal charter for the projected institution of learning, cherished a fell design to 
found an ecclesiastical establishment similar to that of the mother country, and 
curtail the liberties of all rival denominations. This apprehension was not dis- 
sipated when part of the so-called King’s Farm, the ownership of which was 
vested in Trinity, was given to the college, on condition that its president should 
then and forever be a communicant in the Church of England. The land which 
thus passed into the possession of the college, and which remains one of the 
sources of its prosperity, is described as being ‘situate on the west side of Broad- 
way, in the west ward of the City of New York, fronting easterly to Church Street, 
and Murray Street, four hundred and forty feet, and thence running westward along 
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President Columbia College. 


dilustrated from photographs taken for the Cosmopolitan by Rockwood. 
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Barclay Street 
and Murray 
Street to the 
North River.”’ 
The charter 
names, besides 
the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, 
who had the 
privilege of be- 
ing represented 
by a proxy, the 


HENRY DRISLER, LL.D., ‘ . 
highest digni- 


Prof. of Greek. 


J. S. NEWBERRY, LL.D., 
Prof. of Geology. 


taries of the province as ex- 


officio members of the Board 


of Governors. When one 
reads the list now, it exhales 
a fine Knickerbocker flavor. 
There were Livingstons, 
Beekmans, Crugers, De Lan- 
ceys, Lispenards, Ver- 
plancks, and others besides, 
whose names had a good 
ring in colonial ears. But 
even more impressive is the 
catalogue of the early alumni 
of the college, in which occur 
nearly all the illustrious 
names which New York contributed to 
American history during the eighteenth 
century. What institution of learning 
can boast a nobler roll of honor than 
that which is headed by John Jay in 
1764, and numbers Alexander Hamilton, 
Robert R. Livingston, Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, Gulian Verplanck, and De Witt Clin- 
ton? Among national celebrities who 
have studied at Columbia, John Randolph 
of Roanoke is to be numbered. He left, 
however, without graduating. And it is 
the more remarkable that so many con- 
spicuous leaders of the revolutionary 


THOMAS R, PRICE, LL.D., 
Prof. of English Literature. 


THOMAS EGGLESTON, LL.D., 
Prof. of Mineralogy. 


cause in New York should have received 
their education in King’s College, be- 
cause there can be no doubt that the fac- 
ulty, previous to the Revolution, was of 
strong Tory proclivities. As for the first 
president, the Reverend Dr. Samuel John- 
son, he was probably a fairly good Amer- 
ican. His successor, Dr. Myles Cooper 
(1763-1775), who was by birth an English- 
man, came within an ace of falling a 
victim to the rage of the populace on 
account of his outspoken Toryism. He 
escaped, according to a picturesque tra- 
dition, by climbing the col- 
lege fence in an extremely 
light attire, while a furious 
mob was clamoring for his 
blood ; and having been 
sheltered during the night 
by a friend, he found refuge, 
at last, on board an English 
merchantman. That he de- 
bated the cause of the King 
versus that of the Patriots in 
college hours (as another tra- 
dition affirms), and was ig- 
nominiously worsted by the 
sophomore Alexander Ham- 


WM. P. TROWBRIDGE, LL.D., 
Prof. of Engineering. 


ilton, I should 
like very much 
to believe ; but 
it has, some- 
how, an apocry- 
phal look. Itis 
further told, on 
the authority of 
the same legen- 
dary muse, that 
he treated the 
bold sophomore 
with kindly 
consideration, 
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W. GUY PECK, LL.D., 
Prof. of Mathematics. 
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and bore him no grudge for having routed 
him in debate. 

Though King’s College did not really 
cease to exist during the turbulent years 
of the Revolution, it remained, as it were, 
in a state of abeyance. The Reverend 
Benjamin Moore, whom the governors 
had appointed president pro tempore, in 
the place of the fugitive Dr. Cooper, 
made some vague efforts to keep the 
college alive, and appears to have given 
instruction to such candidates as pre- 
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charge of its affairs; but, in 1787, the 
Board of Governors was reorganized as 
a Board of Trustees, consisting of twenty- 
nine members (subsequently reduced to 
twenty-four), with Robert Harper as 
clerk and Brockholst Livingston as treas- 
urer. William Samuel Johnson, LL.D., 
was installed as president, a Medical 
School was established (1792), and a 
number of professors were elected, one 
without a salary, and others with micro- 
scopic ones. The Legislature, in consid- 
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sented themselves. 


The formal reopen- 
ing did not take place, however, until 
1784, and ‘‘ King’s’’ had, in the mean- 
while, undergone a transformation, hav- 


divested herself of the robes of 
royalty, donned the Phrygian cap, and 
rearisen in full sympathy with the 
republic. In token of this change of 
heart, the Legislature of the State re- 
chartered the institution in 1784 under 
the name of Columbia College. During 
the subsequent three years the Regents 
of the University of New York had 


ing 


eration of the losses which the college 
had sustained by the war, was petitioned 
for aid, and a grant of seven thousand 
nine hundred pounds was obtained, and 
the further sum of seven hundred and 
fifty pounds annually for five years. 
During the next twenty years Columbia 
had to struggle with poverty and finan- 
cial embarrassment, but yet progressed 
steadily and rendered important services 
to the city, by giving it an intellectual 
center, and a nucleus about which other 
interests than those of finance and poli- 
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tics could gather. Of literary activity 
there was scarcely any, worthy of the 
name; the all-absorbing preoccupation 
with trade left no time or energy for 
higher pursuits. That there were, never- 
theless, social circles in the city where 
refinement and culture pre- 
vailed, where scholarship 
was respected, and an intel- 
lectual connection with the 
mother land maintained, was 
in no small measure due to 
Columbia College. The col- 
lege asserted itself more suc- 
cessfully then than it does 
now ; partly because the city 
was so much smaller, partly 
because the lack of easy com- 
munication exempted it from 
competition of rival institu- 
tions. 

Its annals, since the be- 
ginning of the present cent- 
ury, are extremely unevent- 
ful ; or, rather, they are full 
of those noiseless but benef- 
icent events which the Muse 
of History, whose memory 
must by this time be very 


crowded, may be pardoned 
for not inscribing upon her 
tablets. The most auspicious 
of these events was an action 


from a source whence au- 
spicious events rarely pro- 
ceed, viz., the Legislature at 
Albany. In 1767, the royal 
governor, Sir Henry Moore, 
had obtained for the college 
a grant of twenty-four thou- 
sand acres of land, situated 
in the county of Gloucester, 
which was then within the 
boundaries of the Province 
of New York. Unhappily, 
this tract formed a part of 
the land which, after being 
for twenty-six years in dis- 
pute between the States of 
New York and New Hamp- 
shire, was erected into the 
State of Vermont ; and in consideration 
of the sum of thirty thousand dollars 
all grants situated within its borders 
were declared null and void. When, 
subsequently, the trustees of Columbia 
petitioned the Legislature for some com- 
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Prof. of Mathematics. 


OGDEN N. ROOD, 
Prof. of Physics. 


JOHN W. BURGESS, LL.D., 
Prof. of History. 
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pensation for the loss the college had 
by its action sustained, the latter body 
vested in the college the ownership of 
the so-called Botanic Garden, a piece of 
land situated three miles from the city, 
and bounded at present by the north side 
of Forty-seventh Street, the 
south side of Fifty-first 
Street, and extending from 
the Fifth to within a hundred 
and twenty feet of the Sixth 
Avenue. This property, 
which at the timeof the grant 
was valued at about sixteen 
thousand dollars, has been 
the principal source of Co- 
lumbia’s financial prosper- 
ity, and yields at present a 
princely revenue. The orig- 
inal leases, which have ex- 
pired or are now expiring, 
are being renewed at current 
rates, and will in the future 
largely increase the resources 
of the institution. Never- 
theless it is a great mistake 
to suppose that Columbia is 
rolling in wealth. When the 
Board of Trustees, in 1858, 
founded the Columbia Law 
School, and, in 1864, the 
School of Mines, they had 
virtually expanded the col- 
lege into a university, and 
could scarcely consistently 
refuse to continue this de- 
velopment. And, for a fully 
equipped university in the 
modern sense, such as, I be- 
lieve, the board is desirous of 
developing, twice the reve- 
nues now at their command 
could be profitably expended. 
The School of Mines has 
already outgrown its name, 
which implies merely a 
school of metallurgy and 
mining engineering, and, 
under the able and efficient 
direction of Professor C. F. 
Chandler, has become a 
school of applied science second in rank 
to none upon this continent. If any one 
would ascertain what such an institution 
embraces, and what an elaborate and 
costly equipment it demands, let him 
visit the laboratories and museums of 
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the School of Mines, and inspect the 
machines and apparatus which are now 
held to be indispensable to scientific in- 
struction. 

To the late president, the Reverend 
F. A. P. Barnard (1864-1889), whose recent 
loss we have not yet ceased to deplore, 
the rapid development of the college dur- 
ing the last decades is in a large measure 
due. Though by profession a clergyman, 
he was a man of high scientific as well 
as literary attainments, a distinguished 
mathematician and an accomplished 
poet, to whom Whittier, in his youth, 
prophesied a higher place in American 
letters than would ever be accorded to 
himself. No man could have been bet- 
ter fitted to stimulate the growth of the 
college in all legitimate directions ; and 
as a matter of fact the scientific de- 
partments owe him a debt of gratitude 
searcely less than that of the depart- 
ments devoted to the more strictly ac- 
ademic studies. It is scarcely a new 


departure, but a continuance of the same 
of gradual expansion, 


policy which the 
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trustees have signalized by the recent 
election of the Honorable Seth Low 
as his successor. Mr. Low is a young 
man, but with a political and administra- 
tive experience out of all proportion to 
his years. His monosyllabic name has 
a certain laconic impressiveness which 
inspires confidence. It bristles with en- 
ergy. What his policy will be when he 
enters upon his duties as President of 
Columbia it is, of course, unsafe to pre- 
dict ; except in so far as Mr. Low’s past 
is rife with prophecy as to his future. 
There is no more danger of a headlong 
progressiveness in his case than of a 
stubborn and purblind conservatism. He 
has a natural sympathy with what is 
called modern progress, which does not 
mean a reckless experimentation with 
every new educational nostrum, but a 
frank recognition of the demands of the 
age and a prudent adoption of whatever 
has endured the test of experience. 
Columbia is, at present, neither a col- 
lege in the old sense, nor yet a complete 
modern university. She is in a state of 
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transition from 
the one to the 
other. Whether 
the university of 
the German type 
is adapted to 
American condi- 
tions is a grave 
question, which 
the presidents and 
trustees of a doz- 
en of our colleges 
will havetodecide 
in the near future. 
The German universities are, strictly 
speaking, a group of professicnal schools. 
They train for the service of the state ; 
while ours (under the spoils system) ra- 
ther disqualify a man for such employ- 
ment. The American bachelor of arts is, 
therefore, compelled, if he has a profes- 
sional career in view, to enter a school of 
law, medicine, or divinity, and spend 
three and sometimes four years more in 
juridical, medical, or theological study. 


Cc. F, CHANDLER, LL.D., 


Dean of the School of Mines, 
and Prof. of Chemistry. 
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He can not then, at best, expect to be 
self-supporting until he is twenty-five or 
twenty-six years old, while the German 
doctor of philosophy, at twenty-three or 
four, is ready to take his S/aats Examen, 
and receive an appointment in the public 
service. It is, to my mind, injurious, if 
not dangerous, for a young man to remain 
too long under parental tutelage. If he 
has not acquired the habit of depending 
upon himself for his living when he is 
twenty-two or three, there is a grave 
danger that he may never acquire it. To 
obviate this difficulty, I world make a 
proposition which is, perhaps, less radi- 
cal than at first glance it may seem. Give 
the degree of bachelor of arts (or any 
other degree that may seem proper) at 
the end of the sophomore year, which cor- 
responds approximately to the Adzturi- 
enten Examen of the German universities, 
when the corresponding degree is there 
conferred. The freshman and sopho- 
more years of our colleges are in Germany 
wisely relegated to the gymnasium (or 
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preparatory school); and professional 
study begins at once, when the student 


enters upon his university career. Why 
not permit our students, after a similar 
preparation, to enter the professional 
schools? Now the great majority dis- 
pense with a college education rather 
than devote four years to it. If this sug- 
gestion were to be adopted, we should 
have better educated men in the profes- 
sions ; and our universities would in no- 
wise suffer. The plan does not involve 
a college curriculum lasting only two 
years. A post-graduate or university 
course for more advanced study, leading 
to the degree Ph. D., should be offered to 
all such students as desired a higher lit- 
erary, philological, scientific, or philo- 
sophical training. In this course should 
be included all the branches of study 
which in Germany are embraced in the 
faculty of philosophy. 

The Harvard experiment, which forci- 
bly transforms the old American college 


into a German university, with full lib- 


erty in the choice of study from the 
freshman year, seems too violent a breach 
of American traditions, and, moreover, 
leaves the above-mentioned problem 
where it found it. It appears to me that 
too grave arisk would attend the general 
adoption of this system. 

In the faculties of Columbia College 
no one enjoys a wider reputation as a 
brilliant lecturer and jurist than Profes- 
sor Theodore W. 

Dwight, warden 
of the Law 
School. His 
fame is spread 
throughout the 
land by the thou- 
sands of lawyers 
who have bene- 
fited by his in- 
struction. It fre- 
quently happens 
that middle-aged 


matried men, THEODORE W. DWIGHT, LL.D., 


who have been warden of the Law School. 
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practicing law for years, come to spend 
a winter in the city for the sole purpose 
of hearing the lectures of Professor 
Dwight. He is ably seconded in his 
efforts to maintain the Columbia Law 
School in its unique position by Ben- 
jamin F. Lee, LL.D., Professor of Real 
Estate and Equity Jurisprudence, Dr. 
Ordronaux, Professor of Medical Jurispru- 
dence, and Mr. George Chase, Professor 
of Criminal Law, Torts, and Procedure. 
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worked up the department of architect- 
ure to a high degree of efficiency, and 
made it so popular that it has recently 
overflowed its proper boundaries and 
invaded the former president’s mansion, 
with which it is connected by an iron 
bridge. Professor John K. Rees illus- 


trates in his interesting occupation the 
problem of Thomas Hardy’s novel ‘Two 
on a Tower,’’ only, in Professor Rees’s 
case, the two are of the same gender. 


In 


THE LIBRARY. 


In the School of Mines Professor Chan- 
dler, who is well known to the city as 
former President of the Board of Health, 
is conspicuous both as an admirable lec- 
turer and an able administrator. It is 
dificult to determine whom to select for 
special mention among the other thirteen 
gentlemen who constitute the faculty, 
as they are all men of distinguished 
ability. Professor Thomas Eggleston 
is a graduate of the Acole des Mines in 
Paris; and it was due to his initiative 
that the Columbia School of Mines was 
founded. Professor William R. Ware has 


his astronomical tower, above the Lib- 
rary Building, he stares Venus and Mars 
out of countenance, and records their 
consequent aberrations in his note-books. 
He will pardon me for speaking in this 
light tone of his grave science; but he 
will observe that it implies no disrespect, 
but, on the contrary, a hearty admiration 
for his rare gifts as an instructor and his 
high attainments as a scientist. Profes- 
sor J. S. Newberry has a reputation 
both at home and abroad as a geologist, 
and obtained, a year ago, the Murchison 
Medal, awarded by the Geological Society 
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of London, England, for important serv- 
ice to geological science. This medal 
is regarded as the highest geological 
prize, and had never before been given 
to an American. Professor William P. 
Trowbridge has charge of the depart- 
ment of engineering, which he conducts 
with marked ability and success. 

In the School of Arts the Professor of 
Greek, Dr. Henry Drisler, has, besides 
his many other distinctions, also that of 
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any American university, nor a more 
genial and delightful man. His depart- 
ment of mathematics, usually regarded 
as a thorny and arid one, is somehow 
irradiated with a new and genial light 
from his personality ; and Columbians, 
therefore, never harbor (as alumni of 
many other institutions are apt to do) 
nightmarish recollections of geometry, 
trigonometry, and calculus. A fair share 
of the mathematical honors of the college 
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seniority, having devoted his entire life, 
since reaching manhood, to the service 
of Columbia. He has, during the interim 
caused by President Barnard’s disability 
and subsequent death, filled the difficult 
position of acting president in a most 
acceptable manner ; and by his unfailing 
tact, kindliness, and insight made the 
college and every officer of instruction in 
the three faculties his debtor. The palm 
of popularity is, at the annual Class- 
Day exercises, invariably voted to Pro- 
fessor J. H. Van Amringe, than whom 
there is scarcely an abler instructor in 
20 


belongs, however, to Professor Wm. G. 
Peck, in whom the students also recog- 
nize a stanch friend and valuable instruc- 
tor. He is a former West-Pointer and a 
veteran of the Mexican.War; but vents 
his martial ardor now on nothing more 
formidable than the venerable marking 
system, which by his efforts has recently 
been abolished. Professor Ogden. N. 
Rood is a lucid and interesting lecturer 
on physics, and the author of an able 
work on ‘‘Modern Chromatics,’’ which 
has been translated into French, Ger- 
man, and Italian, and gained merited 
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recognition in the scientific world. Dr. 
Augustus C. Merriam, Adjunct-Professor 
of Greek, besides being one of the most 
successful instructors in his department, 
is particularly distinguished as a writer 
on archeology. He was for a year the 
director of the American School at Ath- 
ens. Dr. Thomas R. Price, Professor of 
English Language and Literature, is an 
eminent Shakespearean scholar, and has 
recently published a thoughtful and dis- 
criminating book on Shakespeare's verse. 
Dr. John D. Quackenbos, whose father was 
the author 
of the excel- 
lent school- 
books which 
made our 
childhood 
miserable, 
relieves Pro- 
fessor Price 
of a part of 
the work of 
his depart- 
ment, giving 
annually an 
able and in- 
structive 
course of 
lectures on 
English Lit- 
erature. 
Nine years 
ago a School 
of Political 
Science was 
founded un- 
der the au- 
spices of Col- 
umbia, and 
has during 
its brief 
existence 
achieved a 
signal suc- 
cess. It be- 
gan with 
eleven, but 
has now up- 
ward of one 
hundred stu- 
dents, and 
publishes a 
quarterly 
magazine, 


MEMORIAL WINDOW. 
devoted to 
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dispassionate scientific discussion of polit 
ical and economical problems. This mag 
azine, The Political Science Quarterly, has 
attracted well-merited attention both at 
home and abroad. The men to whom 
this result is due are Professors John W. 
Burgess, Richmond M. Smith, E. Mun- 
roe Smith, Frank Goodnow, and Edwin 
P. A. Seligman, who constitute the fac 
ulty of the School of Political Science. 
The trustees of the college, who have 
frequently belied their reputation fo: 
undue conservatism, were alive to the 
importance of providing advanced in- 
struction in political science as far back 
as 1854. They established a graduate 
course and engaged, in 1857, Dr. Francis 
Lieber, a scholar of world-wide repu- 
tation, as Professor of History and Po- 
litical Science. He was an original 
thinker in the vanguard of his science, 
who had to waste much of his time in 
keeping boisterous boys in order—a pro- 
fessor of the German type, an investiga- 
tor first, and secondarily an instructor. 
After Dr. Lieber’s death his science had 
no representative in Columbia; but in 
1876 the trustees wisely elected Dr. John 
W. Burgess, formerly of Amherst, to the 
same chair, and at his instance organ- 
ized the present school. Professor Bur- 
gess, whose efforts have had much to do 
in advancing Columbia toward the rank 
of a university in the German sense 
(though not necessarily after the Ger- 
man model), is a man of great mental 
vigor, clearness of speech, and a strong, 
well-defined tendency of thought. A 
man of essentially similar stamp, unit- 
ing in a rare degree originality as an 
investigator with success as a teacher, 
is Mr. Richmond M. Smith, Professor of 
Political Economy and Social Science. 
Quite the equal of his colleagues as a 
scientific jurist of note is Dr. E. Mun 
roe Smith, Adjunct-Professor of History, 
and Lecturer on Roman Law and Com- 
parative Jurisprudence. If I were to 
give my estimate of his ability and schol- 
arly accomplishments without reserve, | 
should, no doubt, be charged with exag 
geration. 

An impulse was given to linguistic 
study in Columbia by the appointment 
of Mr. Charles Sprague Smith as Profes- 
sor of Modern Languages, in 1880. He 
had studied with distinguished success 
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at Oxford, under the famous Icelandic 
scholar, Guldbrandr Vigfusson, and he 
has been tireless, since the year of his 
appointment, in securing for the modern 
languages and contemporary literature 
a proper recognition in the curriculum. 
He is ably seconded in these efforts by 
Professor William H. Carpenter, whose 
special field is comparative philology 
and the Scandinavian languages. Pro- 
fessor Carpenter has had the unique ex- 
perience of spending a winter in Ice- 
land, and so great a void did he leave 
behind him, that the one policeman of 
the island embraced him with tears, at 
his departure, on behalf of the entire 
population. 

The Columbia Law Times, now in its 
third year, the monthly magazine con- 
nected with the law school, has taken a 
prominent place among the legal periodi- 
cals of the time. 

Among the more recent appointments 
in the faculty, which promise increased 
efficiency and enlarged facilities for ad- 
vanced study, are Dr. Harry Thurston 
Peck, Professor of Latin, and author of an 
excellent edition of Suetonius, br. Nich- 
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olas Murray Butler, Adjunct Professor 
of Philosophy and Psychology, Mr. Jas- 
per Goodwin, Adjunct Professor of 
Mathematics, and Dr. Richard Gottheil, 
Professor of Rabbinical Literature and 
Lecturer on the Syriac Language and 
Literature. These gentlemen are all 
admirable instructors, full of energy, and 
abreast of the times in their several de- 
partments. Dr. Butler, who has been the 
President of the College for the Training 
of Teachers since its foundation, is well 
known as an advocate of industrial train- 
ing. He has now between twenty and 
thirty post-graduates studying for the 
doctorate of philosophy. 

It will be seen from what I have said 
that, so far from being an old-fashioned 
denominational college, Columbia is al- 
ready pledged to university development, 
and well advanced toward it. She imposes 
no religious test whatever upon her pro- 
fessors or students. 

No one will doubt that whatever may be 
the policy of Columbia in the near future, 
she can not fail to advance toward her 
manifest destiny—which I believe to be 
that of a great university. 
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By Mayo W. 


few deposition of Dom Pedro II. 
and the establishment of republican 
institutions in Brazil fell on the friends 
of monarchy in Europe like a thunder- 


bolt from a clear sky. The unexpected- 
ness and seeming unreasonableness of the 
movement made it the more ominous and 
startling. Ifa throne may be overturned 
thus easily and quickly in a country 
where the number of avowed republicans 
was small, and where the sovereign com- 
manded the esteem and affection of the 
people, what European dynasty can deem 
itself securely planted? Hitherto the 
army and the navy have been looked 
upon as props of monarchy, but these 
proved elements of danger rather than 
of support in the Brazilian capital. No 
wonder that the revolution so swiftly 
and theroughly accomplished at Rio de 
Janeiro is viewed with perplexity and 
trepidation by every royal family in 
Europe. 

While, however, the ease and sudden- 
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ness with which the Brazilian emperor 
has been divested of his crown must every- 
where compel attention to the essential 
weakness of the monarchical principle, 
some thrones are to all appearances 
much more unstable than others. Of all 
European countries Portugal seems most 
likely to follow the example of her South 
American offshoot. It is true that the 
House of Bourbon-Braganza is supposed 
to havea strong hold upon the Portuguese, 
but a similar belief was current with re- 
lation to Brazil, where, as we have seen, 
the sentimental attachment of the people 
for Dom Pedro II. could not survive collis- 
ion with common sense. Moreover, the 
republican propaganda has been pushed 
much further in Lisbon, Oporto, and 
other large towns of Portugal thati*was 
known to be the case in Rio de Janeiro 
up to the outbreak of the recent revolu- 
tion. The liberal professions, the press, 
the artisan and trading classes, and the 
rank and file of the army, notoriously 
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swarm with advocates of free institutions. 
All over Portugal is stretched a network 
of republican societies, organized for the 
purpose of effecting a peaceable but de- 
cisive transformation of the political 
régime, Ina word, the tinder is ready, 
and nobody will be surprised if the elec- 
trifying tidings from Brazil should kindle 
a conflagration. 

So closely knit by sympathy are 
the Portuguese and Spaniards—notwith- 
standing a vernacular difference which is 
rather one of dialect than language— 
that the downfall of the Braganzas would 
be almost certainly succeeded by a re- 
newed uprising against the Bourbon 
dynasty at Madrid. It is the knowl- 
edge of the moral unity pervading the 
{berian peninsula which has prompted 
the arch-plotter Zorilla to make a secret 
visit to the republicans of Portugal. A 
successful movement upon their part 
would give the signal for the explosion, 
which he has been for years preparing in 
the garrisoned towns, the manufacturing 
centers, the seaports, and even the agri- 
cultural sections of Spain. The generous 


instincts at first aroused by the apparent 
helplessness of the child king, Alfonso 


XIII., and of his widowed mother, the 
Regent Christina, have been repressed by 
the obnoxious conduct of Prime Minister 
Sagasta, who has nothing of the Liberal 
except the name. The delay in the ful- 
fillment of the promise to signally extend 
the suffrage has irremediably alienated 
the mass of intelligent Spaniards, and 
the repeated postponement of army re- 
forms has embittered the whole body of 
subaltern officers as well as the rank and 
file. As regards, indeed, the attitude of 
the military element, the situation has 
materially changed in the last twenty 
years. When Queen Isabella was ex- 
pelled from Spain in 1868, the army had 
no preference for a republican form of 
government, but it was devotedly at- 
tached to General Prim and Marshal 
Serrano. Hence, after Prim’s death and 
Serrano’s double-dealing, it was easily 
converted into an instrument of monarch- 
ical restoration. .It has now, however, 
ceased to be a tool in the hands of the re- 
actionists. The mistake of neglecting 
the army, which Zorilla committed when 
in power, he has studiously corrected 
during his years of exile. It is among 
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the soldiers, and those minor officers who 
are brought into close connection with 
them, that Zorilla’s converts are now 
most numerous. The result is that all 
recent insurrections in Spain have been 
military, and it is known that one of 
them came within a hair’s-breadth of 
success. To all careful observers, in fine, 
it has long been obvious that the resus- 
citated Spanish monarchy has no real 
friends except among the priesthood and 
the aristocracy. It must topple over at 
the first shock of popular excitement 
caused by the news of a triumphant 
republican outbreak at Lisbon. 

We must go to the further end of 
Europe to find thrones so manifestly 
shaky as are those of the Iberian penin- 
sula. In the little kingdom of Greece 
the people have from the first been mas- 
ters, and the alien Danish dynasty is 
sure to follow the Bavarian into exile 
from the moment that it ceases to faith- 
fully execute the people’s will. In the 
region of the lower Danube there are 
four crowns that set unsteadily upon the 
wearers’ brows. Abdul Hamid knows 
that, evén if the mutual jealousies of 
Christian powers should leave him un- 
disturbed, he may at any hour encounter 
the fate of Abdul Aziz at the hands of 
his exasperated subjects. The feverish 
suspicion and anxiety that have wrought 
him almost to the pitch of insanity and 
have driven him to many acts of savage 
cruelty are caused by the rankling con- 
sciousness that he is no longer the right- 
ful sultan, but a mere interloper, or 
deputy, who may be lawfully deposed. 
It has been declared by reputable physi- 
cians that the mental health of his prede- 
cessor, Murad, has been entirely restored, 
and it only remains for the Sheik-ul- 
Islam, the highest spiritual authority in 
Turkey, to proclaim Murad’s reinstate- 
ment in the seat now occupied by Abdul 
Hamid. It is not only the reigning sover- 
eign, however, but the dynasty itself that 
is imperiled, so far as the European 
possessions of the House of Othman are 
concerned. The Czar is sure to profit by 
the first favorable conjuncture to seize 
the prize which twice within the present 
century has seemed almost in his grasp. 
He will wait perhaps for the return of 
the Liberals to power in England, for no 
one doubts that, had Mr. Gladstone been 
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prime minister during the last Russo- 
Turkish war, the Russian soldiers would 
not have halted at San Stefano, but 
would have occupied the city of Constan- 
tine and replanted the Greek cross on the 
Church of St. Sophia. 

As for the petty thrones of Roumania 
and Servia, neither of them is fortified 
by impressive dynastic alliances nor 
steadfastly lodged in the affections of 
the tax-payers. Both are at the mercy 
of insurrection on the part of their sub- 
jects, to say nothing of their obvious 
liability to be tossed as shuttlecocks be- 
tween the Austrian and Russian rivals for 
preponderance in southeastern Europe. 
He who plays at kingship in Bucharest 
is a scion of the elder but compara- 
tively insignificant branch of the Hohen- 
zollerns, whom his powerful kinsman, 
Kaiser William II., would scarcely lift a 
finger to sustain. But although his 
natural prepossessions in favor of Ger- 
many do not help him much abroad, they 
positively weaken him at home, where 
the pro-Russian party has _ recovered 
control of the legislature and the minis- 
try. Narrowly restricted as his power 
is, it would probably be wrested from 


him by the Slavophils in the event of a 
struggle between the Hapsburgs and the 
Romanoffs for the remnant of the Sul- 
tan’s assets in the Balkan peninsula. 
The youthful prince who bears the title 
of King of Servia is in a still more 


harassed and precarious position. If he 
evinces fondness for his mother, he gives 
umbrage to the regents who were ap- 
pointed for the purpose of checking such 
a predilection. If he shows much affec- 
tion for his father, he offends the Servian 
legislature, whose members are pro-Rus- 
sian almost toa man. To aggravate his 
situation, there are two pretenders to his 
tottering throne, Prince Karageorgovics 
and the Prince of Montenegro, both in- 
tensely Slavophil in feeling; while his 
own father, the ex-King Milan, may be 
persuaded by the Vienna Government to 
revoke his abdication, should the Russian 
party at Belgrade carry unffiendliness to 
Austria much further. We need only 
refer in passing to the danger to which 
Prince Ferdinand of Coburg is inces- 
santly exposed at Sofia. His right to 
rule over Bulgaria is not recognized 
by any of the powers, and like his pred- 
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ecessor, Alexander of Battenberg, he may 
at any time be kidnapped and spirited 
away by his own officers. 

In the north of Europe there are four 
small countries, whose monarchical insti- 
tutions are in visible and constant jeop- 
ardy. We refer, of course, to Holland 
and Belgium, to Denmark, and to Sweden 
and Norway. On the deathof the present 
King of Holland, the Grand-Duchy of 
Luxemburg will pass to the Duke of 
Nassau ; but the Netherlands, together 
with the vast and populous Dutch pos- 
sessions in the East Indies, will devolve 
upon a little girl ; or, in the event of her 
dying without heirs, upon a Saxon prin- 
cess. It is doubtful whether the Dutch 
will tolerate a female sovereign, and 
almost certain that they will not submit 
to an alien ruler. The spirit of sturdy 
independence that has for ages animated 
the Dutch burghers is not extinct ; and 
if it has brooked the recent assumption 
of royal authority, as before of the Stadt- 
holderate, at the hands of the House of 
Orange, it has been mainly through grat- 
itude for indubitable services. Debts of 
gratitude, however, are subject to a stat- 
ute of limitations, and the Hollanders 
will never permit their small but famous 
fatherland to figure as the dowry of a 
female heir and be made an adjunct of 
the German Empire. They have not for- 
gotten the woful consequences of a simi- 
lar transaction when Mary of Burgundy 
transferred the Low Countries to the 
House of Austria by her marriage with 
Maximilian. If we turn to Holland's 
southern neighbor, we find that the 
Coburgs are still, as they were in 1830, 
strangers in Belgium. Their affiliations 
and sympathies are German, whereas the 
great majority of their subjects speak 
French or Flemish, and revolt at the idea 
of absorption in the Teutonic nationality. 
Their Coburg rulers have never been 
beloved, but they have been endured, 
from the belief that Belgian neutrality 
would be enforced by England, owing to 
the fact that Leopold I. had been mar- 
ried to the Princess Charlotte and was 
a near relative of Prince Albert. Now, 
on the other hand, that England’s guar- 
anty is known to be illusory, the Belgians 
are well aware that they have nothing to 
gain from the Coburg dynasty, and they 
only await a favorable opportunity to 
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establish republican institutions. Few 
things are more certain than that a vic- 
tory of the French republic in the coming 
struggle with Germany will be imme- 
diately followed by a revolution at Brus- 
sels. 

Has, then, the monarchical principle 
better prospects of security in Denmark ? 
The Danes have a constitution, but for 
years their king has repudiated the fun- 
damental doctrine of constitutional mon- 
archies, the doctrine, namely, that min- 
isters are accountable to the legislature. 
Over and over again the sovereign has 
dissolved the Parliament, only to witness 
a renewed return of a radical majority 
in the popular branch. Long ago a rev- 
olution would have broken out in Cop- 
enhagen but for the amiable personal 
qualities of the present ruler and the 
prestige lent to his dynasty by matrimo- 
nial relationships, one of his daughters 
being married to the Czar and another to 
the Prince of Wales. When .he dies— 
and he is an old man—the Danes will 
insist on having a responsible ministry 
or arepublic. We may add that in the 
dual kingdom of Sweden and Norway, 
the Norwegians are already republicans 
in fact if not in name, the king’s author- 
ity in their country having been virtually 
annihilated. They have their own legis- 
lature, to which they demand that the 
king’s ministers shall be directly and 
exclusively accountable, so far as regards 
the Norwegianadministration. Although 
in Sweden there are more vestiges of 
aristocratic institutions, it can only be a 
question of a short time when a people so 
universally educated as are the Swedes 
will, like their Norwegian kinsmen, look 
upon monarchy as an anachronism and 
an absurdity. 

But what of the three central powers 
now compacted in the triple alliance? 
Are they at least not bulwarks of the 
monarchical system? In Italy King 
Humbert reigns, but he does not govern, 
and during the country’s brief period of 
unity we have seen power drift rapidly 
from the hands of conservatives like 
Minghetti into those of a moderate lib- 
eral like Depretis, and, lastly, into those 
of an extreme radical like Crispi. There 
is but one step left untaken, and that 
is the step from dynastic democracy to 
the downright republicanism, of which 
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Mazzini was avowedly, and Garibaldi was 
at heart, a champion. Signor Crispi is 
no doubt a strong man, but he is far ad- 
vanced in years, and when he is gone, 
the survivors of his Garibaldian com- 
trades, and the disciples of Mazzini, will 
return to the ideals of their youth. It 
was for the republican type of govern- 
ment that Italians strove in. 1848, and, 
although they are grateful to the Savoy- 
ard dynasty for their national consoli- 
dation, they are not likely to postpone 
much longer the fulfillment of their dear- 
est wish. Soclearly is it understood in 
Italy that the unswerving trend of things 
is toward a republican régime, that King 
Humbert makes no secret of his willing- 
ness to abdicate whenever the people’s 
elected representatives shall summon him 
to lay aside the crown. Nor will the triple 
alliance, on which Signor Crispi sets 
great store, check the growth of repub- 
lican sentiment. On the contrary, Italian 
republicans are 7vredentists to a man, and 
the triple alliance operates as a bar to 
what they deem a rightful agitation for 
the redemption of Trieste and the Tren- 
tino. 

One hears as yet of but few professed 
republicans in the heterogeneous regions 
of the Hapsburg Kaiser. But in Austria 
proper there are many socialists, and the 
teachings of Kossuth are not forgotten 
among the young men of Hungary. If, 
moreover, the subjects of Francis Joseph 
in general have much less cause to com- 
plain of their ruler than they had in 1848, 
they are no less hostile to one another, 
and they have good reason to dislike the 
internal arrangements of the dual empire. 
In Bohemia, which, besides having a 
local legislature of its own, is represented 
in the Cisleithan, or Austrian Reichsrath, 
the Czechs are implacably inimical to 
their German fellow-citizens. They want 
a complete system of home rule, involv- 
ing an independent parliament, an inde- 
pendent ministry, and a separate coro- 
nation of the sovereign at Prague. As 
they constitute a large and determined 
majority of the people of Bohemia, it is 
expected that the emperor will yield 
to their demands. If he does, however, 
the disintegration of the monarchy can 
scarcely be averted. The Poles of Ga- 
licia and the Italians of the Trentino 
have as strong claims as the Czechs to 
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legislative independence. Then again, 
if the congeries of states represented in 
the Cisleithan Reichsrath is broken up, 
it will be impossible to refuse an ap- 
plication of the same process to the 
Transleithan, or Hungarian kingdom. 
The Slavs are bitterly opposed to the 
Magyars, by whom they are outvoted 
and oppressed in the Diet at Buda-Pesth ; 
yet if the Slavs are permitted to embody 
their nationality ina separate parliament, 


the Magyars will be irreparably alienated’ 


from the Hapsburg ruler. It isthe seem- 
ing impossibility of reconciling the con- 
flicting pretensions of its various compo- 
nents that darkens the future of Austro- 
Hungary, and renders the tenure of its 
crown precarious. It is a significant in- 
cident that the Archduke John, one of the 
ablest members of his family, has lately 
renounced his title and his rights of suc- 
cession in order to engage in shipbuild- 
ing in England. 

But what of Germany, with its incom- 
parable army, colossal in magnitude, 
perfect in organization? Here, surely, 


the upholders of the monarchical system, 
having at their disposal such a stupen- 
dous instrument of repression, can have 


nothing to fear. As a matter of fact, 
monarchical institutions are much less 
firmly rooted in the German Empire than 
at first sight they seem to be. They will 
doubtless outlast Bismarck, but the hour 
of reckoning between the German peo- 
ple and their rulers may not be deferred 
much further. In a country where con- 
scription is universal, every voter is a 
trained soldier ; and where, as in the case 
of Germany, education also is univer- 
sal and compulsory, the bayonets think. 
As to the direction in which the thoughts 
of German bayonets are tending, we have 
already some striking indications. The 
Socialists purpose to put forward a hun- 
dred candidates for the Reichstag at the 
coming general election, and they are 
expected to cast upward of a million 
votes. The so-called Free German Lib- 
crals, who are the lineal representatives 
of the revolutionists of 1848, are at least 
is numerous as the Socialists, and they 
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are all republicans at heart. In the ranks 
of the National Liberals and of the Ultra- 
montanes, there are many dissatisfied 
with the quantum of liberty at present 
conceded to the German people. Let 
Bismarck's successor persist in refusing 
to make the Kaiser’s ministers account- 
able tothe Reichstag, or let the restriction 
of the suffrage be attempted, and the 
plan of converting every able-bodied man 
into a soldier will be found to have its 
inconveniences. The immense military 
machine, into which the German nation 
has been transformed, may be adapted to 
more uses than its devisers had in mind. 
It may be turned against tyranny at 
home quite as effectually as against 
aggression from abroad. The French 
Revolution showed that even an army 
raised by recruitment can not be trusted 
to oppose the popular will. This is more 
emphatically true of soldiers raised by 
universal conscription, for in this case 
the army 7s the people. 

In this review of European monarchies 
we have said nothing of the United King- 
dom, because it is only a monarchy in 
name, and because, since the Franchise 
Act and the Seats Act of 1885, the work- 
ing-man is really the master of the state. 
At the opposite end of the political scale 
—separated from England by the whole 
diameter of progress—stands Russia. 
The downfall of monarchy in Russia 
seems, indeed, far distant. Solongas the 
moujik, or Russian peasant, sees in the 
Czar his ‘‘ Little Father,’’ the Romanoff 
dynasty is likely to remain unshaken. 
The great Napoleon miscalculated as to 
both the date and the fact, when he said 
that in fifty years Europe would be repub- 
lican or Cossack. ‘The forecast, however, 
seems not unreasonable, that a hundred 
years from the death of the French em- 
peror all of Europe that is not Cossack 
will have become republican. Let the 
German people burst the gyves forged for 
them by Bismarck, or let the French re- 
public win ina duel tothe death against the 
German Empire, and a resistless flood of 
republican enthusiasm would sweep over 
Europe from the Tagus to the Vistula. 
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SUGAR-CANE AND SUGAR-MAKING. 
By WILLIAM HOSEA BALLOU. 


HE term ‘‘sweetness and light’’ may not, after all, have originated with the 

transcendentalists, but with the sugar-cane growers, since it is only along 

the environs of the Gulf of Mexico, that great area of light, that our commercial 

sweetness is successfully produced. Of all the Gulf States, Louisiana, the rich- 
soiled delta formed by the Mississippi River, leads in sugar productiveness. 

To appreciate the enjoyments of plantation life, one must take a journey to lower 
Louisiana, particularly in April. It is then that the cane is appearing above the 
ground, reminding one of a corn-field; then the mocking-bird is in the glory of 
his song ; then the trees are donning again their robes of green ; then the perfume 
of blossoming rose-bushes is the last greeting at night and the first of the morn- 
ing; then the sunsets paint their gorgeous colors on the great masses of clouds 
which are hastening toward the Northland. The planter’s home is an American 
lotus land. Wide verandas, completely surrounding the house, invite the reveler 
to their shades ; the large and comfortable dining-room, with its massive sideboard, 
incites the stimulus for appetite; the high, immense sleeping-apartments, with 
great net-canopied beds, entice the senses to immediate and delicious sleep ; fields, 
prolific with bird life, tempt frequent use of the gun; day-dreams play with the 
fancies, on the porch, beneath the orange-blossomed trees, amid the loveliness of 
vegetating fields, and time passes without the aid of clocks—in fact, there is no 
time, only the drifting of happy existence. 

The United States Government, during the last administration, erected on the 
Magnolia Plantation, possessed by ex-Governor H. C. Warmoth, a magnificent 
experimental station, at a cost of more than one hundred thousand dollars; and 
for every dollar expended the proprietor has invested an additional one, to facili- 
tate progress, and ultimately secure the largest per cent. of sugar. Magnolia 
Plantation is located some forty miles below New Orleans, on the Mississippi 
River. It comprises two thousand six hundred acres of the richest and most fertile 
soil. Of this, nine hundred acres are reserved for sugar-cane. 

A sugar-plantation may be described as a collection of dwellings, mills, sta- 
bles, and warehouses, forming a veritable village, with post-office, churches, and 
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stores. This accurately describes Mag- 
nolia, except that, as a village, it is 
larger, with more modern machinery, 
more beautiful scenery, more improve- 
ments, and more enterprise than any 
plantation in the belt. The pay-roll 
amounts to three thousand dollars per 
month. During the early part of 1880, 
the plantation was invested witha system 
of tile drainage, at a cost of seventy-seven 
dollars and fifty cents per acre. The tile 


drains are ninety feet apart, and occupy 


seventy-five miles of ditches. The Mis- 
sissippi bounds the plantation on one 
side, and arms of the Gulf on the other. 
The land lies very near to tide-level, per- 
haps six feet above, and is protected 
by dikes from possible overflow. Three 
crops are grown from one planting. On 
the fourth year, the stubble is plowed out 
and the land planted with peas and corn, 
very seldomcane. For the cultivation of 
these lands there are ninety-five mules, 
thirty-five plows, including steam-plows, 
and others which are worked by four 
or six mules. The hoe-gang comprises 
sixty-five people, male and female, and 


the best workers often are 
women. The laborer is paid 
one dollar per day. Each 
family is provided with from 
one to three acres of land for 
residence, good houses, fuel, 
and a team to cultivate its 
garden. The yield averages 
about four thousand pounds 
qf sugar to the acre, five 
thousand pounds with the 
molasses. 

The diffusion process of ex- 
tracting sugar from the cane 
was introduced here in 1887. 
It is practically of German 
origin in the beet-sugar in- 
dustries, but entirely of American utility 
in the manufacture of cane sugar. Dr. 
H. W. Wiley, chemist of the Agricultural 
Department, Washington, was the suc- 
cessful adapter of diffusion, which is 
described by Mr. J. B. Wilkinson, Jr., as 
a ‘*process based on the gradual disper- 
sion of particles of one liquid among 
those of another.’’ Hesays : ‘‘Ifa bladder 
filled with syrup be immersed in water, 
the liquids will exchange positions. It 
is this law which has been brought into 
use to extract sugar from the cane. The 
cane is made up of fibro-vascular bundles, 
running lengthwise through the stalk. 
In these are connecting tissues composed 
of a network of cells. These cells, which 
are microscopic, contain sugar-bearing 
juice. When the chips are immersed in 
water the liquids keep exchanging places, 
until the two reach a uniform standard. 
For instance, if the water be equal in 
amount to the juice in the cells, the den- 
sity of the juice would be diminished, 
and that of the water increased about 
one-half. If this water be drawn off and 
fresh water substituted, the density of 
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the juice will again be lowered, and after 
a repetition of the process a number of 
times there will be only a trace of the 
sugar left in the cells.”’ 

Diffusion has worked successfully on 
all conditions of cane—green cane, ripe 
cane, and very ripecane, Governor War- 
moth’s nearest neighbor obtained during 
the past season one hundred and thir- 
ty-six pounds of sugarto the ton, 
from hissugar-cane. Theplan- 
tations are three miles apart, the 
land § precisely the same on 
each, &@ also the method of culti- 
vation . eee and the richness of 
cane. @ Ten thousand tons of 
cane on @ the one yielded one 
million @ three hundred and 
ninety @ 
sugar. 
used the 
theyield | 
seventy # 
pounds & 
more to 
theton, 


thousand pounds of 
Had this plantation 
diffusion process, 

= would have been 


whi 


The increase would have been seven hun- 
dred thousand pounds, or thirty-eight 
thousand five hundred dollars more for 
his crop. On the adjoining Magnolia 
Plantation this extra result was obtained 
by the diffusion process. 

Governor Warmoth says: ‘In most 
sugar-houses of the State the cost of 
introducing diffusion with all its adjuncts 
puts it beyond the means of most indi- 
vidual planters to adopt it. It is neces- 
sary, if one goes into diffusion, to go at 
it rightly. It can not be worked unless 
there is plenty of good water. A triple 
or quadruple effect is absolutely necessary 
to its success. Throw away the double 
flues and cylinder boilers, and purchase 
the best steaming and proved boilers. 
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The best vacuum-pans are needed, as the 
stuff should be cooked at the lowest tem- 
peratures ; and one should have an excel- 
lent laboratory, with a skilled chemist, 
who should carefully test the work as it 
progresses and save all possible loss. 

‘‘ Neighborhoods should combine and 
erect a factory large enough to take the 
crop on allotted time. If such a factory 
has adequate capacity, all cane can be 
worked as fast as delivered, and it will 
not be a case of first come, first served. 
The crop of 1887 amounted to two hun- 
dred and eighty-five thousand hogsheads ; 
under the diffusion process, the result 
would have been five hundred thousand.”’ 

Negro life on the sugar plantation is 
proverbially picturesque and 
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characteristic, and the Louisiana darky 
has yielded abundant material for artist 
and writer. Perhaps the most sugges- 
tive picture of him is found in J. B. 
Wilkinson’s verses, ‘‘ Winter in de Cane- 
field :”’ 


“* How I wish dat dere wasn't any frosses, 
Dat de summer wasn't ebber growin’ ole ; 
Ifow I wish dat dere wasn’t any bosses, 
To turn de niggers out into de cole. 


* De bell, it been ringin’ mighty early” 
I'se a-shiverin’ and a-chatterin’ in de breeze, 
As I see de smoke a-risin’ warm and curly ~ 
From de chimbly of my cabin in de trees. 


** De frosses on de cane-trash is a-glistenin’, 
Dey is shinin’ where de weeds and grasses grow— 
So white and still dey ’pears to be a-listenin’ 
To de cracklin’ of de steppin’ on de row. 
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‘“* De loaders on de heap-row is a-hustlin’, 
De wagons on de headlan’ jolt and roll, 
De knives frou’ de cane leaves is a-rustlin’, 
But work don’t ebber dribe away de cole. 


** All frou’ de creepin’ hours I is a-gazin’ 
For de lingerin’ sun to drap into de night ; 
Den home to where de back-log is a-blazin’, 
To set my heart a-glowin’ wid delight.” 


The winter is coming on very rapidly 
for the negro in plantation work. One 
of the remarkable evolutions in sugar- 
raising is the gradual disappearance of 
the negro. The whitewashed cabin has 
almost become a thing of the past; its 
occupant has gone to the city to become 
a porter, a coachman, a waiter, or perhaps 
a loafer. It is true that many colored 
persons, particularly women, still eke out 
an existence on plantations, but they in- 
variably live in their own houses, some- 
times in the adjacent village, sometimes 
on the plantation. Villages everywhere 
dot the plantation areas, each with its 
schools and churches, and its little 
stores. It is now the whites who do 


most of the labor on canals and ditches. 
In these extensive and seemingly ever- 
lasting operations, there is no summer 


or winter, but a continuous climate for 
work. Every nationality is represented 
in Louisiana white labor, the Irish prob- 
ably predominating. 

The labor on a plantation continues 
without interruption for twelve months 
of the year. During the grinding sea- 
son there is little recognition of either 
Sunday or night. The work of the year 
properly begins about the 1st of Janu- 
ary. ‘The first thing todo is to repair the 
levees. Then ditching begins, and con- 
tinues most of the year. To every query 
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as to what is most important in making 
the crop, the planter has but one answer, 
“the ditch.’’ Very soon the plowing 
begins, usually in January. If the ground 
has not already been broken in the fall, 
the steam, four and six mule plows are 
set to work. After the land has been 
flushed, harrowed, and put in good con- 
dition, rows are laid out with a two-mule 
plow about seven feet apart. These rows 
are fluked out, the seed-cane carted to the 
field, and scattered at convenient dis- 
tances. Thedroppersare usually women 
and children, who take the cane, shuck- 
ing the trash, and dropping three stalks 
side by side. Hands follow, who cut the 
cane in pieces of proper size and arrange 
it evenly in the rows. The seed-cane is 
then either covered by hoers or with a 
plow, the former being the better method. 
Six tons of cane are required per acre. In 
theearly partof February thetrash, which 
consists of the foliage stripped from the 
cane at grinding-time, is burned. Pre- 
vious to that time it has served its pur- 
pose as a protector of the cane from frost. 

In March, the stubble is cleaned by 
means of hoes, the dirt being removed 
around the eyes. This operation is re- 
peated a second time. Oneman will scrape 
a half-acre daily, or will dig the same 
amount of stubble. During this month 
the battles with floods begin, as a cre- 
vasse is sure to cause the destruction 
of the crop. The fighting of flood, by 
guarding and repairing damage to levees, 
often lasts until late in the summer. In 
April the cane is sufficiently grown for 
further care. The cane is then ‘“ barred 
off,’ a light furrow is molded to it, 
hoe gangs following the plows to re- 
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move the earth from the tender shoots. 
From this time on the cane is cared for 
very much as is corn; the plows go over 
it every two weeks, keeping the plant free 
from obstructing soil and the furrows free 
from grass and weeds. 

September is usually a relief to the 
planter, enabling him to give some at- 
tention to affairs other than sugar on his 
estate. During October the fall plowing 
is in order, and the spring operations are 
in a measure repeated, except that seed- 
cane is taken from the standing crop in 
the field instead of the mats and wind- 
rows. ‘The harvest usually begins about 
the middle of October, sometimes the first 
of November. One can imagine the anx- 
iety with which this season is regarded, 
after the long days of constant expense 
and severe toil. The workers also await 
this season because of its extra pay. An 
average mill will have a capacity of three 
hundred tons of cane per day. It will 
require one hundred and twenty-five 
men to operate it. Of these eighty are 
the cutters, who form in line across the 
squares, each taking a row. The cutter 
has a broad-bladed cane-knife. He grasps 
the stalk by its top with his left hand, 
strips off the leaves, then the top itself 
at the last blue joint, and the bottom 
near the soil. The cane when cut is 
thrown into a row. The pilers follow, 
and place the stalks in bundles conven- 
ient for the teamsters and loaders. The 
cane is thrown into carts by six or eight 
loaders, the cart having a capacity of 
one to two tons. The amount of this 
load is determined by the cane itself, 
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MULE DRIVERS. 

whether it be straight or crooked. Some 
plantations have portable railways, with 
trucks which take the cane direct from 
the field. By night, the cane-yards are 
well filled, with sufficient on hand to feed 
the mill for the succeeding twenty-four 
hours. Each load of cane is weighed, 
together with the mules, cart, and driver. 

The diffusion system at Magnolia is 
scientifically exact. Anautomatic weigh- 
ing-machine and battery supply each cell 
of the diffusion plant with its given quota 
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of cane. A horizontal disk, six feet in 
diameter, placed in an upright cylinder, 
sufficiently describes the cutter. In the 
disk are twelve grooved knives. Over 
the cylinder are six hoppers, through 
which the cane passes, falling endwise at 
an angle of forty-five degrees against the 
whirling disk. Chips are shaved off the 
ends of the cane and caught by an eleva- 
tor which carries them to a distributing 


hopper at the top of the building, twenty 
feet above the diffusion plant. 
The diffusion battery has fourteen cells, 


which revolve on a circular track of 
twenty feet in diameter. The cells are 
about seven feet high and as many broad, 
with a capacity of nearly one hundred 
and ten cubic feet, which will contain 
nearly three thousand pounds of cane 
chips. Between the cells are heaters, 
thermometers, gauges, and other usual 
apparatus. Two men operate a balance- 
weight by rope and pulley, which opens 
the swinging bottoms of the cells. After 
the swinging bottom is displaced, the 
chips fall in a truck on the circular track 
beneath and are hauled to the river. 

Dr. Guilford IL. Spencer, of the Agri- 
cultural Department at. Washington, is 
usually in the government - chemical 
laboratory at Magnolia, recording analyt- 
ical data and settling all scientific ques- 
tions, and the little niceties of experi- 
mental and regular work. The cells are 
supplied by car-loads of cane of perfect 
weight. A battery man is on watch, to 
report on printed forms concerning each 
cell diffused, its number, and time when 


noting the time of each stoppage. 
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. * 
drawn, the density of the juice and its 
temperature at the time when drawn off, 
By 
these reports any error may be corrected, 
located and remedied. Samples of ex- 
hausted chips and of the juice are taken 
at regular intervals ; also of fresh chips, 
to determine their exact quantity and 
quality of sweetness. The fiber of each 
day’s run is determined, the syrup is 
analyzed, and the sugar and molasses 
weighed and polarized. Very soon dif- 
fused chips will no longer be given to 
the Mississippi, to be borne by the Gulf 
Stream off the Atlantic coast and there 
make beds for innumerable fishes and 
forms of ocean life, but will be dried and 
burned in the dagasse for fuel. 

The cane-juice runs from the diffusion 
batteries in a limpid stream. There is 
neither dirt nor dust connected with it, 
the cane chips having absorbed all im- 
purities. Lime is introduced with water 
into the cells as a clarifying agent. The 
cell is heated to about two hundred 
degrees, the lime neutralizing the acids 
and coagulating the albuminoids, which 
are transferred from the juice to the 
chips. Even the impurities of Missis- 
sippi water are deposited by the lime 
upon the chips as sediments. This 
invention will do away with filter-presses, 
clarifying and settling tanks, at the dif- 
fusion plants. It dispenses with costly 
machinery, saving the steam necessary 
to run a clarifier, and removes the juice 
from the batteries without exposing it to 
the air. Still, at Magnolia Plantation, 
white sugar is re-clarified by the old pro- 
cess with lime, skimming, brushing, and 
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boiling ; then it passes through a second 
set of clarifiers, where the process is 
repeated ; from these it goes into the 
Yaryan triple effect, after which the 
syrup is filtered through bone-black. 

It is believed that the Jesuits, those 
pioneers of much of our civilization, in- 
troduced sugar-cane in Louisiana during 
1722, and that, some forty years later, the 
industry began to develop as a permanent 
factor of our national commerce. Fran- 
cois Xavier Martin credits Dubreuil as 
being the first sugar-planter of Louisiana. 
Overflows and insects destroyed several 
successive attempts to make the new in- 
dustry successful; but Etienne Bare, son- 
in-law of Dubreuil, having lost his fortune 
in the cultivation of indigo, conceived the 
idea of retrieving it by the cultivation of 
sugar. 
account of her father’s loss, but he per- 
sisted, and met with success, his first 
crop netting twelve thousand dollars. 
Profiting by his example, sugar culture 
was enlarged by other planters, and in 
1816 the value of the industry was rated 
at forty million dollars. From a product 
of fifteen thousand hogsheads in 1816, the 


growth increased to seventy thousand in 
1832, and the number of mills to seven 


hundred. ‘The sugar-planters became the 
social power of Louisiana. They estab- 
lished two banks, with a capital of twelve 


His wife objected strongly, on* 
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miilion dollars, which advanced funds to 
planters to the extent of one-half of their 
value of lands, slaves, and cattle. 

The product increased rapidly, and in 
1856 amounted to four million one hun- 
dred and thirty-one thousand two hundred 
and ninety-four hogsheads. When the 
war came, Louisiana’s great prosperity 
was indicated by the fourteen hundred 
plantations, on which were about one 
hundred and fifty thousand people. In 
1864, only ten thousand hogsheads were 
produced, but the surviving planters took 
hold of the wrecks of their fortunes with 
characteristic energy. In spite of serious 
obstacies, the industry bravely continued 
on a small scale, increasing from eighteen 
thousand and seventy hogsheads in 1865, 
to two hundred and sixty thousand in 
1888. During these years, Congress fre- 
quently meddled with the tariff. Atevery 
reduction, the product decreased, and on 
every advance increased. Whatever may 
be the political status of the people of 
Louisiana, the planters may always be 
rated as high-tariff men. 

Louisiana has still a million acres or 
more which could profitably be populated 
by cane-growers. No doubt Florida will 
some day have vast areas devoted to 
sugar-cane raising, whenever its drainage 
problem shall have been fully solved, and 
its thousands of square miles of rich soil, 
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now under water, shall have been evolved 
into land areas. Congress has much to 
do in developing the sugar areas not now 


which to appropriate, central diffusion 
plants to erect, and finally, and above 
all, it must keep its hands off from the 


in use. It has experimental stations for tariff. 














TWO BIRDS. 


By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


I saw two birds perched on the wire 
Where messages in silence run, 

Their feathers gleaming as on fire, 
Their breasts as golden as the sun. 


I watched them for a while as they 
Sat drowsing in the sunlight there, 
Content to dream throughout the day, 
And cheat of song the tranquil air. 


But suddenly I saw one bird 
Spread out his shining wings to fly, 
And ere he passed from sight I heard 
A joyous carol in the sky. 


Then, fearing solitude too long, 
The other followed in his wake, 
And gave the air a grievous song, 
As though his tiny heart would break. 


And as I listened came the thought— 
Why are their songs so different ? 
Is it that each a message caught 
As o’er the singing wire it went? 


For he who first went seemed to sing— 

‘‘ Sweetheart, to wed! Sweetheart, to wed !”’ 
The other’s voice seemed quavering— 

“Thy love is dead! Thy love is dead!” 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR MODERN COSTUME. 


By Epw. HAMILTON BELL. 


I. THE COAT AND WAISTCOAT. 


ir WORD cole was fre- 
is 8 quently used as early 
as the thirteenth 
; - century to designate 
various articles of clothing for both sexes; 
but none of these in the least resembles 
any garment which we should recognize 
as a coat. 

Louis IX. of France is described by 
his chronicler as wearing a cofe and sur- 
cote, terms very suggestive of a coat and 
top-coat, more especially when we find 


that the surcote was taken off indoors.* 


Chaucer, too, tells us of cotes, and his 
description of the serjeant-at-law in a 
‘‘ medley cote’’ shows us, on reference 
to the pictures of the period, that this 
so-called cote is what would be nowa- 
days described as a long parti-colored 
gown. In an inventory of Henry VIII.’s 
wardrobe, Harleian MS. 2284, the much- 
married Tudor king is stated to have 


possessed long coats, demi-coats, short 
coats, riding coats, coats with bases or 
skirts, stalking coats, tenice coats, coats 


of leather, coats with tight sleeves, 
coats with loose sleeves, and some with- 
out any. But though some of these 
fitted close to the body, they were hardly 
what we should designate as coats. 

The waistcoat when we first meet with 
it, about the same time, is rather more 
recognizable. It is mentioned as a gar- 
ment for both men and women in the 
reign of Henry VIII., and in the days of 
his daughter was certainly an uwunder- 
garment. Stow records that the Earl of 
Essex, sometime favorite of the Virgin 
Queen, when he was preparing for his 
execution, ‘‘ put off his doublet, and he 
was in a scarlet waistcoat;’’ and Sir 
Thomas Wyatt on the scaffold « put off 
his gown . ... and plucked off his doub- 
let and waistcoat.’’ It had sleeves, and 
was made of rich material, for the display 
of which the doublet was often slashed. 

The coat as it has descended to us 
first makes its appearance in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, in France as 
a matter of course. The earliest exam- 


ple I can find is dated 1660, and is that 
of a military officer. Indeed, it was the 
military costume adopted by a genera- 
tion habituated to war during nearly the 
whole of the reign of Louis XIV. 

The pourpoint—or, as we called it in 
English, doublet—had lengthened its 
skirts as early as the time of Charles I. 
of England, so as to very closely resem- 
ble, in many instances, the sack-coat of 
the present day ; and the military buff- 
coat was as long and full-skirted as the 
modern frock-coat ; but the short doublet 
resumed its pre-eminence in England at 
the Restoration, having been brought 
over by Charles II. from the court of 
France. And here is a portrait of Louis 
XIV. showing that in 1670 the short 
pourpoint was still the height of fashion. 
This pourpoint was a little short jacket 
hardly reaching to the waist, with equally 
short sleeves. 

The plain, long-skirted doublet of the 
time of Charles I. was so much to the 
taste of the Puritans that they adopted 
it at once, and clung to it through all the 
eccentricities of the Restoration; and 
it was in this dress that the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed on Plymouth Rock. Cap- 
tain Miles Standish no doubt wore a 
trusty buff-coat of leather nearly an inch 
thick, of the fashion 
shown in our il- 
lustration. 

But the reign 
of the true coat 
was begin- 
ning. Asearly 
as 1655 the 
ancient cor- 
poration of 
Pourpoin- 

SLES, 
doublet-mak- “ 
ers, had be- 
come absorb- 

ed in the® 
younger but 
more flour- 
ishing one of 
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Merchant -Tailors, 

which would seem 

to suggest a de- 

cline in the fash- 

ion. About ten 

years later, 

in 1664, the\% 

Grand Mo-'} 

narque instituted ()f 

the ‘decoration,’ |: 

if I may so call it, * 

of the ‘“ /ustau- 

corps a@ brevet”— 

coats of blue, faced 

with red and mag- 

nificently embroid- 

ered with gold and silver. 

These were bestowed on a 

limited number of the nobil- 4 

ity, with his Majesty’s letters- 

patent according the privi- 

lege to wear them, whence 

the epithet ‘a drevet.’’ On ¢ 

the death of one wearer, another was 
appointed to fill his coat, and as much 
court interest and personal solicitation 
were required to obtain this honor as to 
procure an office or a pension. I can find 
no picture of this garment, but justau- 
corps is undoubtedly a close-fitting coat, 
and is never used for the short pourpoint 
or doublet. 

There is in the Louvre a picture by 
Van der Meulen of Louis XIV., ‘‘ Le Vic- 
torieux,’’ entering Arras in 1667, of which 
I give a sketch. In this he wears an un- 
mistakable coat, which I find alluded to 
as a military justaucorps of cloth of gold. 
It is buttoned over the breast, and under 
it he wears a scarlet vest and breeches. 

[ said that there was no authenticated 
representation of the justaucorps-a-brevet. 
but I can not look at the attendants on 
the king in this picture without a sus- 
picion that several of them are attired in 
the garment in question. The gentle- 
man at the king’s stirrup in my sketch 
a justaucorps, or ‘‘coat of blue, 
lined and faced with red and magnifi- 
cently embroidered with gold and silver.”’ 
‘his is pure hypothesis on my part, as the 
costumes of these pages are usually ex- 
plained according to the strict code of the 
royal livery. 

These exceptions notwithstanding, we 
see that the short pourpoint survived on 
the person of Majesty until 1670. But this 


2I 


wears 
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is the latest representation of it I can find, 
and in that year it gave way to the justau- 
corps and veste—in other words, coat and 
waistcoat. 

That the coat had crossed the channel 
into England at least as early as this, 
is evident from a celebrated passage in 
Pepys’ Diary under the date October 15, 
16€6 : ‘‘ This day the King begins to put 
on his vest, and I did see several persons 
of the House of Lords, and Commons too, 
great courtiers, who are in it, being a long 
cassocke, close to the body, of long cloth, 
pinked with white silk under it, and a 
coat over it.’ Evelyn in his Diary gives 
October 18 as the date of this great 
event, and adds that the king resolved 
‘«never to alter it,’’ whereupon ‘divers 
courtiers and gentlemen gave his Majesty 
gold by way of wager that he would not 
persist in this resolution.’’ Ludicrous 
as it may seem, it was, in its way, a great 
event, and might, had Charles II.’s taste 
been less fickle, have given rise to com- 
plications as serious as the Dauphin’s 
tennis-balls did in the time of Henry V. 

Five weeks from this solemn putting- 
on of vests by the court of England, 
Pepys records, November 22, that Mr. 
Batelier brings him ‘‘the news how the 
King of France hath, in defiance of the 
King of England, caused all his footmen 
to be put into vests, and that the noble- 
men of France will do the like, which, if 
true, is the greatest 
indignity ever done 
by one prince to an- 
other.” But the 
Merry Monarch 
had forgotten by 
that time that, 
he had evers 
“solemnly 
put himself 
into the &/ 
Eastern fashion 
of vest,’’ and we 
can not venture 
to connect this insult even re- 
motely with the Triple Alliance of 
the following year; more particu- 
larly as, from the absence of any 
allusion to the event or the fashion 
in the many French histories of 
costume, it would appear, says 
Mr. Planché, that the worthy Sec- 
retary of the Admiralty had J 


“The Eastern foahvon 
of Vest” 1666 
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been hoaxed by his 
traveled 
friend. 


Pensrane $ 


RVI Geer 


Durf-Conr 


On the previous page the portrait of 
Henry Bennet, Earl of Arlington, exhib- 
its this fashion, and the little figure of 
the king himself, in the margin, shows 
us the close relation between the fashions 
of England and France. Compare the 
portrait of Louis XIV. on horseback and 
the gentleman of his household. 

A significant word in the first quotation 
I have made from Pepys is ‘‘ cassocke,”’ 
in French ‘‘casaque.’’ This word was 
used as early as the reign of Elizabeth fora 
‘‘horseman’s loose coat,’’ and may possi- 
bly have been an earlier form of coat than 
any yet mentioned, though I incline to 
believe that it had its origin in what my 
French authority calls ‘‘a mantle with 
sleeves,’’ from which in the picture it is 
indistinguishable, the sleeves being used 
or left hanging at the pleasure of the 
wearer. In spite of what would appear 
to be the obvious convenience of this 
manteau-a-manches, it never became fash- 
ionable, and the cloak continued to. 
be the usual outdoor garment until the 
eighteenth century, when overcoats were 
introduced. The voguelaure, a sort of 
manteau-a-manches, was a popular trav- 
eling coat for a while early in the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Until the time of Charles II. the cloak 
was as subject to the vagaries of fashion 
as any other portion of our attire; after 
that it ceased to be worn as an orna- 
mental part of the costume, and in its 
useful capacity varied but little down to 


the time of its abandonment, which was 
of quite recent date. 

The earliest coats retained the short, 

wide, and elaborately trimmed sleeve 

of the pourpoint which they had sup- 
planted, as may be seen by a reference to 
the portraits of Charles II. and the Earl 
of Arlington on page 284. In the mili- 
tary justaucorps, of which the portrait of 
Louis XIV. on horseback gives us a good 
example, the sleeves were worn longer 
and much tighter; and in a tapestry 
woven from a design by Le Brun, of the 
same date, 1667, representing a visit paid 
by the Grand Monarque to the royal fac- 
tory of furniture, etc., the coats are of the 
same fashion, save that the turned-back 
coat-cuff shows the somewhat closer cuff 
of the embroidered waistcoat beneath it. 

The veste, or waistcoat, continued to 
have sleeves of the same material as the 
body for nearly a hundred years to come, 
and at several dates we shall find them 
appearing below the shorter, wider cuff 
of the coat. We see this well in the 
sketch below of a military officer of 
about ten years later, who also records 
the brief fashion of perpendicular pocket- 
holes and the beginning of the tail-open- 
ings, which originally had buttons, like 
the front, by which they might be closed 
in bad weather. The sash is another 
military feature that found its way fora 
short time into the civil costume of the 
day. 

An inventory of Charles II.’s wardrobe 
in 1679 contains the following familiar- 
looking item: A complete suit of one 
material, consisting of coat, 
waistcoat, and breeches. In 
his reign we again find 
‘‘waistcoat’’ used to desig- 
nate an article of lady’s 
attire. 

By 1680 the coat and waist- 
coat had assumed the form 
which, with a few trifling 
variations, they were to re- 
tain for three-quarters of a 
century. 

Here we 
“Sun in Splendor,’ 
the Roi Soleil as his courtiers 
called him, in his ‘Lion’s- 
mane’’ wig, the first fashion 
of coat and waistcoat we know 
of, a sword by his side, and in 


have the 


’ 
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his hand, perchance, 
Ft" that very cane with 
‘w\« _ which he disdained to 
we“ chastise the imperti- 
nence of Lauzun in reminding 
him of his duty. 
The sleeve had descended 
well below the elbow, 
though the large cuffs 
were occasionally 
turned back to above it. 
The coat was fitted to 
the figure instead of 
hanging loose; and 
towards the end of the 
@ century, in order to gain 
space forthe display of em- 
broidery and other enrich- 
ments, pocket-flaps of large 


‘THE SUN IN SPLENDOR. dimensions were added. 


LOUIS XIV. 


The sleeves of the vesée 
when visible are buttoned tight to the 
wrist. 

The fashion of both coat and vest cuff 
varied almost from year to year, being 
sometimes large and again tight. 

In England at this time, during the 
reigns of James II. and William III.,a 
much greater severity in the-cut of the 
coat and waistcoat prevailed than in 
France, and the trimming was almost 
entirely limited to a close-set row of but- 
tons down the front of each. The cuffs, 
however, remained as large as ever. The 
materials, too, were less magnificent. 
In the later years of Charles II. the 
material for coats had been cloth and 
the colors dull. In 1677 velvet, satin, 
gold and silver brocades ceased to be 
worn, even in France, except for waist- 
coats, while the coats were made of 
cloth, poplin or camlet, and these sober 
fashions seem to have prevailed all over 
Europe except in Germany. The last 
of Le Roi Soleil were years of 
eclipse, and came to be known as /es 
sombres; but Louis XIV. and 
Queen Anne died within a year of each 
other, 1714-15, and under their success- 
ors fashion began once more to spread 
her wings in the sunshine of court favor. 

Coats,.so early as 1710, had been wid- 
ened in the skirt, and by 1723 had spread 
to an absurd width in imitation—or bur- 
lesque—of the hooped petticoats of the 
women. This fashion was accompanied 
by an equal increase in the magnificence 


years 


années 
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of the material employed, and we read of 
gold brocades worth five hundred pounds 
the suit, flowered velvets embroidered or 
trimmed with gold. Scarlet cloth coats 
were also extremely fashionable. Dur- 
ing the next few years the fashion 
rushed from one extreme to the other 
with such startling rapidity that it is 
difficult to keep pace with it, running 
one season to the height of magnificence, 
and in the succeeding one to an affecta- 
tion of simplicity that often degenerated 
into slovenliness. In 1735, on the birth- 
day of King George II., we read that 
‘“‘the noblemen and gentlemen wore, 
chiefly at court, brown flowered velvets 
or dark cloth coats, laced with gold or 
silver, or plain velvets of various colors 
and breeches of the same; their waist- 
coats were either gold stuffs or rich 
flowered silks of a large pattern with a 
white ground ; the make much the same 
as has been worn some time, only many 
had open sleeves to their coats.’’ On 
the same occasion ‘‘ Lord Castlemain 
made a very splendid appearance in a 
rich gold stuff coat.’’ Three years later, 
1738, we hear complaints of the «« untédi- 
ness’’ of the ‘bucks and bloods :’’— 
‘«Some of them had on those loose kind 
of great-coats which I have heard called 
‘ wraprascals.’’’ In 1740 a very fashion- 
able suit is described as being of white 
cloth trimmed with gold lace, and Fred- 
erick, Prince of Wales, is costumed in 
a ruby-colored frock-coat, very richly 
guarded with gold lace. 

Claret-color and light blue were fash- 
ionable colors at this time, ‘ 
and continued in vogue for 
more than ten years. 

The full square skirts 
must have been 


found most in- 
convenient by %, 
horsemen, but it was 
notuntil the second 

half of the eigh-% 

teenth century, after 

1757, that the soldiers 

in England and France 
began to buckle or button 
the tails together as shown 
on the next page. A little 
later they cut them away in 
front. Some of the prints in 
von Fleming’s ‘‘ Der voll- 
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kommene deutsche Soldat,’’ published 
in 1726, show that this fashion was al- 
ready in use in the army which Freder- 
ick the Great found ready made for the 
satisfaction of his military ardor. As 
late as the Revolutionary war, both 
American and English armies buttoned 
back their coat-tails, as may be seen in 
pictures and statues of the great men of 
that time,—the statue of Lafayette in 
Union Square, New York, for instance. 
About 1750 the skirts were reduced, 
and the habit Frangais, as it is called, came 
in for good.. It had made a brief appear- 
ance earlierin the century, but the panzer, 
or hoop-skirted coat, had ousted it. Now 
it came to stay, and with the skirts cut 
away in front and depleted of some of 
their fullness, it is still the ceremonial 
dress of the courts of Europe. It was 
introduced into England about the date 
of the accession of George III. About 
the same date also black began to be the 
orthodox color for full dress, and trim- 
ming to be confined to a binding of gold 
or silver, or even only silk braid. But- 


tons went out of fashion for a time, and 
the coat was fastened with frogs and lace 
loops, called ‘‘ Brandebourgs,’’ by which 


name they were known until quite lately. 
The waistcoat had varied from time to 
time, but always steadily shortening ; it 
was worn now open to the waist, dis- 
playing the linen shirt, and again close- 
ly buttoned to the throat. 

Though black came into favor for full 
dress, it did not last long, and every 
color of the rainbow was again worn 

on occasions of ceremony. But 
the general tendency of 
‘The Compute morning dress was to- 
German Solar Wards sobriety of tone 
‘76 and material. 

In 1780, or thereabouts, the 
Jroc Anglais, and the redingote, 
afterwards made famous by 
Napoleon’s well-known gray 
overcoat, revolutionized the 
2 cut of the French coat which 
had hitherto set the fashion 

to Europe. 
’ The tail or dress coat is de- 
scended from the /roc or habit 

f (it is called froc at the present 

day in France and Germany), 
while our frock-coat is the de- 
scendant of the redingote. 
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The coat now for the first 
time had a collar, which how-’ 
ever, so late as 1786, was little 
more than a narrow standing 
band ofan inch high, likethat 
on a clergyman’s waistcoat. 

The overcoat (redin- ¢ 
gote) had, from the 
date of its first intro- 
duction, a turn-over collar, | 
which was sometimes wid- | 
ened into a sort of cape, and 
was made of velvet or fur. 

In 1786, the morning coat, 

which was most frequently of 

cloth, though we find it also 

of silk until the Revolution, 

had always a turn-over col- 

lar, sometimes of the same 

material as the coat, sometimes of velvet 
ofa darker tone. The sleeves were tight 
and the cuff small. 

About this time the waistcoat, which 
had shrunk to the length we wear it at 
present, lost its sleeves, and the back was 
no longer made of the same rich material 
as the front, but economically of cheaper 
stuff, and was called gi/e?. 

The sleeved waistcoat has survived to 
our time on hostlers and stablemen, and 
some few others of the working classes. 

After 1790, coats were made invariably 
of cloth, generally of a sober color, and 
the tails were cut away from the sides as 
we see in the dress-coat of the present 
day. This was not the case, however, 
with full dress, in which silk and velvet 
were still worn. General Washington 
when President, 1790-98, received his 
guests standing before the fire-place in 
full black velvet, with his hair powdered 
and gathered into a bag ; he wore yellow 
gloves, silver buckles, and a steel-hilted 
sword in a white leather scabbard, and 
he carried in his hand a cocked hat with 
a feather. This costume may be seen in 
Stuart’s celebrated portrait. 

In France at this date, 1785, it became 
the fashion to wear the froc cut a 7 Axn 
glaise—square across the front instead of 
sloping away @ /a Frangaise—and a few 
years after, the pockets descended from 
the hips into the tails. 

With the French Revolution came the 
fashion of large lapels both to the coat 
and waistcoat, those of the latter being 
worn outside the others ; this culminated 
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in the extravagances of the /ucroyables 
of the Directory, 1795-97. At this time 
two waistcoats were often worn, one over 
the other, a fashion we have seen revived 
in the little white false waistcoat show- 
ing inside the collar of the cloth waist- 
coat of the modern dude. 

The /ucroyables had a strange mania 
for simulating deformities by means of 
the cut of their clothes, and this out- 
rageous fashion persisted into the pres- 
ent century. The illustration on the fol- 
lowing page of the tail-coat of the first 
half of the century shows a dandy of 1803, 
whose coat gives him somewhat the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Punch with his hunch 
back and protuberant stomach. 

With the first years of the present cent- 
‘;, ury, the coat had settled into 
Trengote two definite shapes,—the 

S@ tail-coat, short-waisted in 
gx front like the modern dress- 
‘N coat, which is its direct de- 
scendant, and the long-skirted 
frock-coat. Though the collar 
continued to roll extravagantly 
or to stand up stiffly as fashion 
decreed, for some years longer, 
the turn-over cuff had disap- 
peared. Sleeves were fora time 
excessively tight, so much so 
that openings had to be pro- 
vided at the wrist to allow the 
passage of the hand. These 
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were closed by buttons which outlived 
their use on our coat-sleeves until only 
the other day. 

The extravagances of fashion in the 
matter of coats were hereafter confined 
to overcoats; several of which have 
been revived of late years, notably the 
Carrick, or cape coat, with a long waist 
and skirts, which was as fashionable in 

1881 as in 1801. The short drab overcoat 
of the companion figure, with the tails of 
the frock showing beneath it, of the year 
1806, will recall the absurd fashion of 
covert coats of a year or so ago. 

The coat has varied but little since the 
Regency. The blue coat with brass but- 
tons was cut very like our dress-coat, 
and was the almost invariable dress of 
the dandy of the first half of this century. 

The blue coat and buff waistcoat was a 
badge of Whiggism, having been Fox’s 
costume, and members of that party wore 
them between 1850 and 1860, though it 
had lost its brass buttons by 1840. In 
about 1837 it was cut away for full dress 
so much that, like the dress-coat of the 
present day, it would not button over 
the chest. Chapter III. of ‘‘ Vanity Fair’’ 
commences thus: ‘A very stout, puffy 
man in buckskins and Hessian boots, 
with several immense neckcloths, that 
rose almost to his nose, with a red striped 
waistcoat and an apple-green coat with 
steel buttons almost as large as crown- 
pieces (it was the morning costume of 
a dandy or blood of those days),’’ — 
namely, under the regency of George, 
Prince of Wales, then, and afterwards as 
George IV., notorious as the first gentle- 
man of Europe. He earned the title 
largely by strict attention to every de- 
tail of his wardrobe. - Indeed, to such a 
length did he carry this that he is said, 
among other gentlemanly accomplish- 
ments, to have been able to cut out a coat 
excellently well. 

Joseph Sedley, whose morning dress 
makes so magnificent a figure in the 
foregoing paragraph, went to the opera 
in tights, several under-waistcoats, and a 
cocked hat ; and Thackeray tells us that 
little Georgy Osborne had « white waist- 
coats for evening parties and cut velvet 
waistcoats for dinners,’’ like a little man. 
These, together with satin waistcoats, 
were the fashion until about 1836 or 1837. 
In 1840 Tom Duncombe, a very ‘“‘ heavy 
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swell,’’ wore a white and red check waist- 
coat in the House of Commons, which 
was copied by other dandies of the 
period. 

All of these waistcoats had, like the 
coats, a rolled collar. 

The following delicious description of 

‘Colonel Newcome’s appearance at his 
sister-in-law’s evening party, in the year 
1833, gives a graphic picture of the grande 
tenue of a beau, albeit a somewhat super- 
annuated one, in that year. 

‘««The Stultz coat, a blue swallow-tail, 
with yellow buttons, now wearing a tinge 
of their native copper, a very high velvet 
collar, on a level with the tips of the Cap- 
tain’s ears, with a very high waist, indi- 
cated by Lecegyatlas *¥O lapels and a 





pair of buttons high up in the wear- 
er’s back, a white waistcoat and scarlet 
under-waistcoat and a pair of the never- 
failing duck trousers, complete Thomas 
Newcome’s costume, along with the white 
hat in which we have seen him in the 
morning, which was one of two dozen pur- 
chased by him some years since at public 
outcry, at Burrumtollah. We have called 
him Captain purposely, while speaking of 
his coat, for he held that rank when the 
garment came out to him; and, having 
been in the habit of considering it a splen- 
did coat for twelve years past, he has not 
the least idea of changing his opinion.’’ 
Major Pendennis, half pay, breakfasted 
at his club on a certain eventful morning 
of his career, in a ‘‘ check morning cravat 
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and a buff waistcoat with the crown 

of his sovereign on the buttons.’’ 
This was in the thirties. From 
then until 1850, top-coats had 

often little capes, and were gen- 

erally made of drab cloth. 

Our young friend George }®3 - 
Osborne had a white great- 

coat with a cape and velvet col- 

lar. But the most complete turn- 

out was that in which Mr. Harry 

Foker, junior, astonished the 

town of Chatteris, and dazzled 

his school friend, Arthur Pen- 

dennis. After introducing him 

as a ‘“swell,’’ in terms which 

prove the novelty of the desig- 

nation, Thackeray contin- 

ues: ‘‘He wore a fur waist- 

coat laced over with gold chains ; a green 
cut-away coat with basket buttons, and a 
white upper-coat ornamented with cheese- 
plate buttons, on each of which was en- 
graved some stirring incident of the road 
or the chase; all of which ornaments set 
off this young fellow’s figure to such 
advantage, that you would hesitate to say 
which character in life he most resembled, 
and whether he was a boxer en goguettes, 
or a coachman in his gala suit.”’ 

Just such a coat with precisely such 
buttons adorned the window of a sport- 
ing tailor in the Quadrant, Regent 
Street, London, and was the delight of 
my youth, until afew years ago when it 
disappeared. I have always wondered 
who bought it. No one would dare to 
appear in such a garment nowadays, 
unless it were a low comedian. 

The cut-away morning coat is a modi- 
fication of the frock-coat, as the adit 
Frangais was of the square-skirted coat 
which preceded it. The frock-coat was 
more popular in Germany and France 
than in England, and owes its vogue both 
there and in this country to the late 
Prince Albert, whose name it still bears 
here, though it would not be recognized 
if so called on the other side of the 
Atlantic. The sack-coat is an adaptation 
of the servant’s ‘“jacket,’’ by which 
name it goes in England, and, as we 
have seen, bears a marked affinity to the 
doublet of the Puritans. It is probably 
of German origin, and has never been a 
fashionable garment with us, but merely 
a very convenient one, and it is only 
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within a year or two that an attempt has 
been made to introduce it into the draw- 
ing-room. 
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«Tempora mutantur ,«%«? 
nos et mutamur in 

illis,”’ is perhaps the tritest of 
truisms, and yet—who shall say? 
Is the dress of to-day any less 
inconvenient or absurd than 

the vest of the Merry Mon- 

arch or the justaucorps-a- 
brevet of the Roi Soleil? We 
smile in a superior manner 

at the petty ambition of 
those who could scheme 

and wheedle for permission 

to wear so ridiculous a distinc- 
tion, quite forgetting that the 
greatest men of one of the 
most intelligent nations on the 4 

globe have, if we may trust 

M. Daudet, no higher ambition 

than a tail-coat embroidered with palm- 
leaves. 


Me H Fewer, J” 


Vegas 
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RONDEAU. 


By M. C. GILLINGTON. 


Hap I your love, not all the smarts and 
stings 

Phateruel fortune from hertreasury brings 

fo torture faithful hearts should ever 
wake 

One least impatience or one lightest ache, 

But touch my soul to newer triumphings, 

Had I your love. 


\non in dreams, strange doubt my spirit 
wrings, 

In some far realm of fairy queens and 
kings, 


In some past life—did you sweet answer 
make ? 
Had I your love? 


Ah me, how misty-cold the white morn’s 
wings 
Unfurl above me, whilethe blackbird sings 
His lovely matins in the hawthorn brake ; 
How would my soul be songful for your 
sake, 
My utterance splendor-steeped in heav- 
enly things, 
Had I your love ! 























A CRUISE AROUND 


IN THE SAILING CANOE 


PART I. 


By POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


HERE is little to mark the calendar 

of days at sea. This is particu- 
larly true of the trip from New York to 
Liverpool, where each day succeeds the 
other with monotony, coupled with fog 
or sleet. A run due south, however, has 
the advantage of bringing the traveler 
into a land of warmth and sunshine— 
each day working some change, however 
slight, in the weather. The steward of 
my stateroom registered each day’s run 
by the appearance of my bunk from 
night to night—a register that will be 
found a capital guide in the absence of 
any other almanac. As I look back over 
the week that elapsed between leaving 
the floating ice of New York Bay, and 
sighting the blue hills of Porto Rico, the 
days appear marked by the difference in 


my bunk from night to night—as in this 
wise : 

First night—Slept under two blankets, 
a counterpane, traveling-rug, and heavy 
ulster. 

Second night—Still needed two blan- 
kets, counterpane, and traveling-rug. 

Third night—Was satisfied with the 
counterpane in addition to the two blan- 
kets. 

Fourth night—Needed only two blan- 
kets. 

Fifth night 
too many. 

Sixth night—Threw off all blankets ; 
left but a linen sheet over me. 

After this—Slept under nothing worth 
mentioning. 

The first half of the journey to the 


Even one blanket almost 
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West Indies—say the first three days— 
is as disagreeable as anything else in the 
North Atlantic,—perhaps worse,—for the 
steamers in this trade are usually only 
a third as large as those running to 
Europe, and capable of tumbling about 
in the water to a degree that calls for 
much admiration of their non-capsizing 
power, although in the highest degree 
upsetting to one who flatters himself 
that he has become proof against sea- 
sickness. The first night out our staunch 
little fifteen-hundred tonner was hove to 
for eight hours in a galeof wind. My 
cabin floor was flooded; my steamer- 
trunk got afloat and proceeded to imitate 
the tactics of an eccentric torpedo-ram, 
with a full head of steam and no rudder, 
battering first to port, then starboard, 
then shooting at the wash-stand, and 
finally trying to get out by crashing into 
the door. My clothing slipped to the floor 
piece by piece, and ultimately acted as a 
partial buffer to the frantic trunk. But 
what a mess there was next morning! I 
called for the steward, so did my neigh- 
bors; but all the stewards were sound 
asleep, dreaming of the good times they 
The steamer had 


had just left on shore. 
no bells, and the stewards no ears for mere 
shouts and screams ; so that I fell sound 
asleep in the midst of the splashing and 
ramming, passing on the whole as com- 
fortable a night as if I had been ashore. 
Seasickness is a disease undignified, 


unmanly, and uncomfortable. It afflicts 
all ages, sexes, and conditions, and so 
far has bafQed all efforts to mitigate its 
horrors. Your friends in the navy pre- 
tend to laugh at you, and wish you to 
believe that they are never sick at sea. 
Don’t believe them! I have seen as 
wretched men on men-o’-war as in any 
transatlantic liner,—men so overcome by 

little gentle rolling that they had to 
ive up and take to their bunks,—in the 
English as well as the Yankee navy. 
\nd, worse than this, you may get your 
ea-legs never so well adjusted on one 
ruise ; but if you go ashore for a few 
days, and then hope to embark again 
vithout being made seasick, you will 
e disappointed. So far I have rarely 
icked up a book of travel that does not 
all from the author more or less advice 
n regard to the best means of pre- 
enting seasickness, and the shorter his 
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cruise the longer the advice. It would 
not do for me to break such a precedent 
at the outset of this orthodox sketch ; and 
as one who has felt the practical effects 
of this ignoble ill upon every ocean of 
the globe, I hasten to add my mite of 
advice to the sum of what has already 
obscured the subject. 

Seasickness, then, can not be obviated, 
and the best thing one can do is to lean 
over the stern and have it out as soon as 
possible. At the stern you will get the 
fullest effects of the ship’s motion ; and, if 
that does not suffice, try a whiff from the 
pantry now and then, passing the engine- 
room door on the way. If, however, you 
seek to avoid the effect of motion, take 
your steamer-chair to the center of the 
ship and get your feet well up in the air. 

With warm weather and easy seas the 
decks instead of the staterooms became 
the favorite resort. Ladies brought forth 
knitting, novels, and straw hats; men 
affected tennis-shoes and boating-flan- 
nels ; the commercial travelers began to 
try their last stories upon the more 
youthful of the company ; and finally the 
inevitable piano began to attract its inde- 
fatigable votaries in the so-called social 
hall. 

For my part, much as I am drawn to 
music and the pleasures of social inter- 
course, on this trip I had no thought but 
for the tender piece of freight of which I 
was a most solicitous supercargo ; for 
had I not with me, safely lashed on the 
top of the after-house, the daintiest of 
creatures,—my canoe Caribee ? 

No one has seen a canoe under sail 
and not envied the sailer; what a horse 
is to his rider, that and much more is a 
canoe tothecanoeist. The genuine horse- 
man confides not wholly in his groom: 
he leaves the dinner-table of a chilly 
evening to see that the thermometer of the 
stable is where it should be; and if he 
has had a hard day across country, how 
tenderly he passes over every joint and 
tendon to see if his pet is harmed. In 
the same spirit does the honest canoeist 
watch his little craft, study her needs, 
design improvements, rub her shapely 
sides with affectionate pressure, and 
brighten up her metal parts until she 
shines with delight. All this is done 
with pleasure, because the rider and his 
horse are no more bound together than are 
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the canoeist and his canoe. Both 
respond to the touch of affec- 
\_ tion as do all things of beauty; 


\ 


\ 











MODEL OF “ CARIBEE.”’ 


and he who has not learned to treat 
with affection his horse and his canoe is 
far from having learned to know them at 
their best. 

The reader will pardon this digression, 
for it explains the spirit in which I 
approached the resting-place of Caribee 
after her hard passage down the coast and 
across the Gulf Stream. My approach 
was rather clumsy, for I had hurt my 
ankle a few days before embarking, and 
was on crutches in consequence. For 
any less attractive companion I would 
have shirked the effort of clambering 
to the top of the after-house, but for 
Caribee my remaining leg did easily 
the work of two, and I soon performed 
a journey to where she was reposing. 
Her hatches were promptly unscrewed, 
deck-plates removed, sails spread out to 
dry, rudder-plates burnished up, and the 
impertinent water excluded. This done, 
the rest of the voyage furnished but a 
round of pleasant incident ; for I could 
now amuse myself, in the pleasing con- 
sciousness of having discharged my duty 
toward Caribee. She was now clean, dry, 
and in good order. The rest of her jour- 
ney on the after-house would be free 
from sleet and storm, in a pleasant sum- 
mer temperature, and with the shelter 
of a tarpaulin most kindly provided 
by the captain of our ship. And in 
this condition she dozed away the time, 
while we on the deck below fell into 
the happy round of ship-board life char- 
acteristic of all travel in pleasant lati- 
tudes. 


‘The sharks of Antigua will not only 
eat you up the moment you touch the 
water, but they are also in the habit of at- 
tacking small boats, capsizing them, and 
then making a meal of the contents.’’ 
These were among the exhilarating fare- 
well words of one of my family at home, 
a master spirit in things nautical, him- 
self born in Antigua, and speaking with 
the voice of authority. When therefore 
the steamer cast anchor off the shark- 
infested harbor of St. John, the chief 
port of this same island, it was not with- 
out a slight feeling of apprehension 
that I prepared Caribee for her maiden 
effort in these waters. Imagination al- 
ready pictured one of the horrid ashen- 
gray monsters humping his back beneath 
the keel of my canoe, upsetting her, and 
then crunching me in his cruel jaws. I 
had seen sharks before; in fact, had 
helped catch them in the Indian Ocean ; 
and my experience with them there in- 
clined me to look upon them as like 
most wild beasts,—very savage when 
very hungry, but cowards under all 
other circumstances. Such sharks as | 
had caught had never rushed at the bait 
I threw out, but had sniffed about the 
neighborhood with much caution before 
swallowing their supposed prey. 

And yet when a veracious member of 
my own family told me what I was to 
expect in Antigua, himself being of the 
place, could I but believe him? I men- 
tion this in order that the indulgent 
reader who follows this narrative may 
sympathize with my anxiety, as I pre- 
pared to lower my precious canoe over 
the ship’s side for the purpose of sailing 
around this island in company with my 
friend Mr. David,—a resident of Antigua, 
—whom, by the way, you should know ; 
for David is a whole-souled, straightfor- 
ward, sportsmanlike friend; a man who 
promises little, but does much; who 
speaks seldom, but thinks the more; 
who loves the works of the Almighty, 
and is never happier than when pickling 
lizards and centipedes in jars of thirteen 
proof rum. Add to this that he is a 
square-shouldered, handsomely chiseled, 
clear-eyed, and muscular Yankee, with 
the next best wife to my own, and three 
beautiful little girls, and I think I have 
said enough to indicate my choice of a 
friend. 
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David, then, to go back to my story, 
had invited me to join him in making a 
cruise around Antigua—he in his seven- 
teen foot jib and mainsail boat; I in 
Caribee. The prospect was tempting. 
David knew the island well, its reefs, its 
outlying islets, its camping grounds, 
its animal life. But did he know of its 
sharks? I thought I would sound him. 

‘‘Did you ever see a shark, David?” 
said I carelessly, counting the lime-seeds 
in the bottom of my glass. 

‘Yes, I think I have,’’ was his uncon- 
soling answer. 

I thought he might refer to some other 
island; so I added: “I mean about 
Antigua.”’ 

‘Oh, yes,’’ said he, without rising to 
any higher pitch of voice. 

His answer puzzled me a little, for 
either he was indifferent of his life or— 
of the truth. With sucha family, I knew 
he could not be reckless of danger, nor 
could I believe that he was stuffing me. 
How, then, could he be ignorant of the 
horrible condition of the waters about 
here, as pictured to me by my New York 
kinsman ? 

‘David,’ said I, after an awkward 
pause, ‘‘did you ever hear of a shark at- 
tacking men in boats—that is to say, do 
you suppose that any of them are apt to 
trouble me in my canoe ?’’ 

David laughed heartily. What acom- 
fort that laugh was to me! With it dis- 
appeared the. shark bugaboo that had 
haunted me, leaving in its place only 
the happiest anticipation in 
regard to the cruise. 

And then David, who had 
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lived twelve years in Antigua, spun me 
some shark yarns that were worth listen- 
ing to; for he too had come here with 
his head full of horrible tales about shark 
ferocity, and had determined to test these 
same tales. Having a taste for natural 
history, he spent much of his time in 
studying the marine life of the place, 
especially sharks. One of his sports was 
to moor a dead horse or cow out on the 
water and note the result. 

‘‘Sharks,’’ he said to me, ‘come 
slowly to their prey, are timid, swim off 
and on for some time, making quite sure 
that it is not in a condition to surprise 
them by a blow. And even when they 
have concluded that the object of their 
interest is harmless, they do not rush at 
it as so many writers state, but swim 
slowly up, open their jaws deliberately, 
aim for the spot they have selected, and 
take the piece out clean. For this pur- 
pose they raise their heads out of water 
by sliding upon the carcass until their 
mouths are over the coveted piece of 
meat.’’ All this is at variance with com- 
mon report on the subject, which holds 
that sharks shoot violently toward their 
victims, turn over on their backs and grab 
the first thing that comes handy, usually 
an arm or a leg. 

On our cruise David and I acted upon 
his theory by taking a swim every morn- 
ing wherever we happened to be, to our 
unqualified benefit. At St. Kitts I sawa 
cargo of mules swim ashore one by one 
from a barque anchored over a mile from 

the shore ; while at St. Vincent 
I watched for some time about 
one hundred sailors swimming 
about under the flying jib- 
boom of a German man-o’- 
war anchored there. Each of 
these places is notorious for 
sharks. 

He assured me that in all his 
years here he had never known 
of an authentic instance of a 
shark attacking a man, and 
that if such there be, the case 
is probably one in which the 
beast is desperately hungry. 

But all this while I can 
hear Caribee tapping the little 
waves of the inner harbor, 
impatient to be off, and won- 
dering what keeps me ashore. 
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The strangeness of the picture fasci- 
nated me. I paddled closer—as closely 


—, as I dared, in fact, when to my amaze- 


She is 

eager 

to be 
« flying 
on the 

wave 

crests. 
Let us hurry off, then, for it is the morn- 
ing of the 3d of February; the sun is 
rising into a blue sky ; David has filled 
his boat Busibee with endless good things, 
including a crew of two black boys ; all 
the population of the town is at the 
water’s edge to see the strange flotilla, 
and in the midst of their ten thousand 
dusky benedictions off we push, and my 
real voyage commences. 

Our first work after jumping into our 
boats was to beat out of the beautiful 
harbor of St. John in the face of a light 
wind dead ahead, up to the dismantled 
Fort James, whose works once threat- 
ened vessels approaching from the north. 
To the westward is visible the equally 
neglected Fort Barrington, well situated 
at a height of one hundred and seventy- 
five feet above the sea, and commanding 
the southern approach ; while three miles 
out is the only light-house of Antigua, 
visible thirteen miles according to official 
accounts. 

While Ausibee, with false keel, tacked 
out, I left my sails snugly furled be- 
neath the deck, and paddled out as far 
as the rocky promontory of Fort James 
before putting them up, thereby gaining 
somewhat on my companion, and at the 
same time having the opportunity of 
studying the curious formation of these 
voleanic rocks, most of which in times 
past appear to have been squeezed up 
from the bottom of the sea through some 
mighty convulsion of nature. 

I had scarcely gotten my sails in order 
when my attention was drawn to a shim- 
mering of mobile particles on the black 
rocks, that for the moment suggested 
phosphorescent sections in a kaleido- 
scope. The rocks seemed alive and wink- 
ing at me from a million twinkling eyes, 
though no single one could be detected. 


THROWING THE NET. 


” ment I discovered that these rocks, from 


the water’s edge to as far as I could see, 
were vibrating with the antics of count- 
less crabs—all skipping with feverish 
haste, suggesting the last few moments 
of a spectacular ballet. 

Mr. Ober, who visited the Antilles in 
1876 under the auspices of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, and subsequently pub- 
lished a most entertaining account of 
what he saw, speaks of meeting on landa 
regiment of crabs—ancestors, no doubt, of 
these that I saw from my canoe. Oncea 
year it seems they ‘‘ march down to the 
sea-side in a body, some millions at a 
time.’’ They choose the months of April 
and May to begin their expeditions, and 
then sally out from the stumps of hol- 
low trees, clefts of rocks, and from holes 
which they dig for themselves in the 
ground. 

The sea is their destination, and here 
they get to the edge of the water and let 
the waves wash the spawn off. ‘The 
eggs are hatched under the sand, and 
soon after millions of the new-born crabs 
are seen quitting the shore and slowly 
traveling up the mountains.”’ 

“In going down they turn neither to 
the right nor to the left, and even if they 
meet a house they will attempt to scale 
it. The procession sets forth with the 
precision of an army. It is commonly 
divided into battalions with the strongest 
in front. When the sun shines, 
they make a universal halt till evening. 
In the season of molting they retire to 
their burrows to cast their shells, filling 
them with grass and leaves.’’ 

Mr. Ober, unfortunately, gives no sci- 
entific description of the animal, for it 
would be interesting to know how this 
strange creature differs from those I saw, 
as well as from those described by Mr. 
Knight in ‘‘ The Cruise of the Fa/con.”’ It 
was in February that I saw these—not 
only here but on all the other rocks 
of Antigua, as well as at nearly every 
island between Porto Rico and British 
Guiana. 

What a horrible death, I thought, to be 
eaten up by these crabs! What a clean 
pick they would make of your bones! 
And you may be sure that I did not feel 
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HAULING STORES ASHORE. 


like going ashore here, although later 
on I became so accustomed to them, that 
their presence annoyed me as little as 
mosquitoes. 

A cheery breeze on the beam met Car- 
ibee on rounding Fort James, and with 
both sails drawing well she made her 
maiden dip into the waters whose name 
she bears. For three miles we skirted 
along the northwestern edge of Antigua 
in a N. N.E. direction, passing close to 
the edge of coral reefs and white strips of 
sand where naked blacks were casting 
nets from the beach. From the shores 
stretched field after field of brilliantly 
green sugar-cane, reminding me of the 
appearance of our richest pastures in 
June, though the chimneys of the sugar- 
houses at first struck me as inharmo- 
nious adjuncts to a scene otherwise arca- 
dian. 

The north cape of Antigua is called 
soon Point, an important landmark to 
canoeists, for here Caridee laid her course 
east by south, and with a good wind 
astern commenced to give Busibee such 
a long lead as would have rendered pro- 
fane any skipper of less moral balance 
than David. The Atlantic waves, whose 
long swell breaks into surf against the 
black rocks on shore, now rose and fell 
under the canoe. A large ocean steamer 
would have rolled with this swell; but 
my craft, drawing but five inches, skim- 
med from crest to crest. 

A short run brought me past Hodge 
Point, our last touch of Antigua at its 
northeastern extremity, and from this 
on Caribee had a jolly dance in Atlantic 
waters over the five-mile straightway- 
course to Great Bird Island, where camp 
was to be pitched for the night. The 
run is a straight line, only once departed 
from in order to skirt the southern edge 
of a low, uninhabited piece of coral island 
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called Long Island,—a curious name see- 
ing that the island is almost square. At 
its southwestern edge stood a deserted 
house. Cocoanut trees waved in the 
trade wind. The soil is fertile, but the 
people who work it prefer to sleep on 
the main island, sailing each day to and 
from their work. Caribee had a long 
lead of Busibee as she sailed into the 
little cove, which my chart told me was 
predestined by David for our first night’s 
encampment ; and a more beautiful nook 
I could not have selected, for it had 
good anchorage for David’s boat, and the 
softest of sand beaches on which to run 
my canoe. The sun was close to its set- 
ting when I hauled Caridee up out of 
the water to a comfortable spot on shore, 
where she laid her dainty form in a well- 
deserved night’s rest. 

Toward the eastern, or windward side 
of the island, the land rose to a height of 
one hundred and ten feet, sheltering us 
from that quarter, even muffling the roar 
of the great waves on the rocks. Wait- 
ing for Busibee I hastened to put my 
canoe in shape for the night, furled the 
sails, cleaned her out, spread on the floor 
my rug, curled up some spare clothing 
for a pillow, then rigged up over the well 
an awning, the sides of which were of 
cheese cloth, buttoned down to screw- 
heads along the edge of the deck. 

As soon as Busibee came to her anchor- 
age, no time was lost in making ready 
for supper, our two boys throwing off 
their trousers and carrying stores ashore 
on their heads, holding meanwhile the 
end of their shirt between their teeth 
to keep it from wetting. Charcoal was 
soon glowing in the iron open stove, and 
a pot of ox-tail soup simmering over it. 
Close at hand was a little cave worked 
out of the coral cliff, into which all stores 
were placed for protection during the 
night, and in which the black boys slept 
—each stretched upon a plank. David, 
during the preparation of the meal, 
rigged up his own couch, which con- 
sisted of a blanket spread on the sand, 
with a pillow at oneend. He had con- 
trived a shelter by throwing a tarpaulin 
over a couple of oars triced up in the 
overhanging foliage, and, to look at, 
it seemed a more luxurious sleeping 
canopy than even the bottom boards of 
Caribee. 
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When the supper came on to the board, 
an unplaned deal, it was received with 
the grateful appetite of such as have had 
but a crust since breakfast. No meal 
at royal hands could so intoxicate my 
senses as that which came steaming 
from the coal fire in rusty tins, served by 
two little half-savage blacks, on this 
desert island in latitude 17° 7’ N., and 
61° 44’ west from Greenwich Observa- 
tory. We had sailed all day, were fa- 
tigued in a healthy manner, and turned 
in to our sleeping quarters very soon 
after ending our feast—the boys to their 
Robinson Crusoe cave, David to his Ori- 
ental couch, and I to the shapely cabin 
of the Caribee. 

The sun in the tropics is not conspicu- 
ous so much by the early time of its ris- 
ing as by the aggressive manner in which 
its presence is made known the moment 
it appears. The light that streamed 
through my tenting of cheese cloth at the 
very first glimmer of morning seemed no 
less effulgent than that which had ac- 
companied me through the previous day’s 
noontide: there was no gradual transi- 
tion from dawn to day; no cold solar 
light that makes perpetual day in the 
arctic summer; our sunrise at Great Bird 
was as prompt, effective, as though our 
desert coral island was part of some grand 
stage mechanism upon which the foot- 
lights had suddenly thrown a full head 
of gas. Sleep at such a moment is im- 
possible, not only for me, but all other 
human creatures under similar condi- 
tions. Up we get, not drowsily as from 
the atmosphere of a confined city bed- 
room, but with the elasticity of body and 
mind that accompanies life in the open. 
Our sleeping hours have been refreshed 
by the health-giving tonic blown from 
the salt waves, a tonic as potent for 
good as the breath of the pine forest 
to the canoeist of the Adirondacks. 

David is crawling from 
under his canopy, and the 
black boys are emerging from 
their Robinson Crusoe cave, 
as I open the curtains of my 
tent ; and the business of the 
day is immediately attended 
to. The fire is made and coffee 
prepared, while David and I 
spread our blankets out upon 
the bushes and take our morn- 
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ing swim—the summit of winter lux- 
ury. Caribee assisted me in the sport, 
for I paddled her out to deep water, 
then dived from her deck, jumped in, 
dived again, until any sharks of the 
neighborhood must have thought the 
proceeding very incomprehensible. The 
coral banks beneath me seemed within 
reach of my hands, although when I came 
to dive it was with difficulty that I could 
touch ground. A good way of observing 
the bottom I found to be this: lie down 
in the canoe, then capsize, supporting 
yourself by placing your elbows and 
knees beneath the coaming. You will 
then be like a turtle in its shell, having 
the canoe over you to exclude the light, 
while below you the treasures of marine 
life are spread out in a panorama that 
shifts with the drift of your boat. It is 
important, of course, to keep the water 
below you smooth, so as to have the same 
advantages as are afforded by a water 
glass. This little canoe maneuver is 
easily accomplished, though it is well to 
warn your friends beforehand, lest they 
imagine that you have disappeared final- 
ly. The canoe is easily righted, and must 
then, of course, be baled out. This opera- 
tion is most easily performed by paddling 
her ashore and then upsetting her on the 
beach. 

Our first breakfast consists only of a 
piece of toast, washed down with a cup of 
coffee. The breakfast proper in the trop- 
ics comes later, between nine and noon. 
We decided this morning to wait here for 
our real breakfast, and utilize the inter- 
val in reading, writing, and overhauling 
the boats. I shall spend it in talking 
about Caribee. 

My canoe, then, is fifteen feet long, 
thirty inches wide, ; , . 
and measures 
twelve inches 
from keel 


A 


SUPPER IN CAMP. 
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to deck. This deck covers nearly one-half 
of her, the other half being in sections, so 
that I can have as much or as little of it 
as I choose. When it rains hard, for in- 
stance, I can draw my decks over me and 
lie as snugly as in a coffin, while in fair 
weather these deck-plates can be stowed 
out of the way, leaving the whole well- 
space open to fresh airand sunlight. The 
ends of Caribee are divided off into water- 
tight holds, which I reach by unscrewing 
little hatches in the deck. These holds 
are big enough for all reasonable camp 
equipage, including kindling-wood. In 
fact, I have always had plenty of space 
to spare on my canoe voyages. Caribee 
carries two sails, representing together 
fifty square feet of spread, thirty-six on 
the mainmast at the bow and the balance 
in a little dandy immediately behind 
where I sit. The mainmast reaches five 
feet above the deck. A light spar, ten 
feet long, with a ring of steel half way 
along it, is made fast to the head of the 
mast by slipping it to an upright pin 
there, while one extremity of this spar, 
representing the tack, is made fast to the 
foot of the mainmast by means of metal 


jaws. Along this light spar is laced the 


mainsail, as well as along a seven-foot 


boom at the foot of the sail. The rig was 
an experiment with me, one into which 
I had been persuaded by a friend, who 
painted in tempting colors the delight 
of having no entanglements in running 
rigging. 

How it worked in bad weather I shall 
tell later. 

Caribee has a brass centerboard that 
folds up in the keel when not needed, 
and also a metal rudder in two parts, 
so that when on the wind it can lower 
like a second centerboard, and when not 
needed can be hauled up out of the way. 

For outfit the canoeist should not be 
without a compass, chart, field-glasses, 
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bowl for baling out, and a time-keeper. 
As a capsize is always possible, experi- 
ence teaches me henceforth to have such 
things strung on a line, so that in case of 
the anticipated accident they may not 
get scattered, and at least shall not go 
to the bottom, as did my cherished com- 
pass off the northwest corner of St. 
Thomas. 

As to supplies, I took nothing to speak 
of beyond the boating flannels I had on, 
a straw hat, canvas shoes, and stockings. 
These articles were wet nearly all the 
time, but with no ill effects. At night 
I slipped on a woolen undershirt for a 
change, which garment I managed to 
keep free from water. David and I led 
an amphibious life, and found no satis- 
faction so great as in avoiding every ref- 
erence to the barber-shop or the haber- 
dasher. Consequently each looked upon 
the trip as an opportunity of learning 
how near to savage life one can come and 
still survive the experiment. 

For provisions, the canoeist must have 
some mainstay that keeps well—rice, po- 
tatoes, canned meat, and the like. As to 
fuel, in Europe the canoeist must buy it 
or go to jail as a trespasser ; in America 
it is abundant and willingly given ; while 
in the Caribbee Islands it is not to be 
counted upon at any price. Where in 
our waters I should build a big blaze on 
shore, here I am forced to take along a 
stove. But even in American waters I 
have found it good policy to use my for- 
ward hold as a wood-box, to the extent 
of dry twigs for kindling at least, for it 
saves many an anxious waiting-spell 
when the woods are wet and the stomach 
empty. 

The very thought sharpens my appe- 
tite—and just in time—for breakfast is 
ready. And what a feast it is, to be 
sure !—fried bananas, ham and eggs, sweet 
potatoes—all as succulent as—as can only 
be realized in camping life. 


(To be concluded.) 





THE BARONESS VON VECSERA. 
FAMOUS BEAUTIES. 
By ELIZABETH BISLAND. 


“ HERE are two things beautiful in life: women and roses,’’ says the tenderly 

flattering Persian, who beats her, tyrannizes over her, enslaves her, but wreathes 
her with flowers, sings to her, enshrines her, guards her, and worships at her feet. 
‘Shirin! Shirintar! and Shirintarin!’’ he cries in the ecstasy of his delight— 
Sweet ! sweeter ! sweetest! Only the velvet, perfumed richness of the rose suggests 
the subtle intoxication of her loveliness. The Oriental is franker and more imagina- 
tive, but all the world adores with him ; and at whatever degree of latitude or lon- 
gitude beauty condescends to exist, there is an altar set up, and there worshipers 
abound. 

What it is—of what it consists—the ages, the poets and painters, and the concourse 
of all the nations have not been able to accurately determine or define. In the eye 
of the beholder? But by what laws that eye, without previous training, instinct- 
ively differentiates at a glance is not thereby explained. All peoples agree that 
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beauty lies in health and proper vigorous 
proportion, to speak roughly; and yet 
women as fragile as thistle-down, and 
consumed with a wasting disease, have 
at times a beauty more potent than that 
of the rosiest young maiden. Helen, the 
daughter of the gods, was most divinely 
tall and fair, and Cleopatra was ‘little 
and black,’ it is said, and kingdoms 
were thrown away for both of them. 
There is one thing very certain: the 
amount of feminine beauty in the world 
has increased enormously since the days 
of Helen and the Serpent of Old Nile. 
Men do not leave their homes and fight 
ten years for even the most radiant beauty 
to-day ; nor do the great conquerors think 
the world well lost for any modern smile. 
In the days of Helen, and even of Cleo- 
patra, beauty was very probably far more 
rare than now. Women in all 
b..t the wealthiest classes were 
illy protected from the discom- 
forts that destroy beauty and 
harden and coarsen feminine 
loveliness. They did. heavy 
manual labor, were poorly fed 
or protected from wind and 
weather, and, like the peasants 
of many of the Latin nations to- 
day, while they may have had a 
certain beauté du diable in the 
first flush of youth, the radiance 
quickly died and left them ugly 
servants and beasts of burden. 
Therefore, when a woman arose 
who possessed the true beauty 
that age can not wither nor cus- 
tom stale, men went mad after 
her, fought to possess her, and 
possessing herthought the world 
but a bubble in comparison. 
Selection of this sort was, of 
course, constantly at work im- 
proving the type, and the sur- 
vival of the fittest, age by age, 
lifted up the general plane of 
beauty. As civilization grew, 
women no longer trudged with 
heavy burdens through rain and 
blinding heat after nomad hus- 
bands, and their feet grew deli- 
cate and lightly arched. The 
richer wives resigned the coars- 
labors to their servants, 
nd used their fingers only to 
vin delicate threads, to make 
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rich needle-work, to knit, to thrum the 
strings of mandolin and lute, to curl the 
silken tresses of their infants, and smooth 
the brows and bind the wounds of their 
lovers and warriors. The palms grew, 
like Desdemona’s, moist and tender ; the 
nails, no longer broken with coarse labor, 
gleamed like the delicate, transparent 
nacre of ashell. The skin, protected from 
sun and wind, grew fair and clear as rose 
leaves, the lips ruddy and soft. Their 
hair, carefully washed and tended, wound 
itself into vine-like curls, and took the 
smooth gleam of silk. Sufficient food 
gave rounded contours; long hours of 
soft slumber sprinkled the dew in the 
violets of their eyes, and the movements 
of dance and gay motion made their limbs 
slender and supple, and at last the mod- 
ern beauty was evolved. Heine says that 
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the sculpture and the women of Italy had 
a double reflective influence upon each 
other. The sculptor, living amid the 
statuesque women, modeled divine ideals, 
and the women unconsciously absorbed 
impressions of beauty from the statues 
that reproduced themselves in their off- 
spring. Some vague consciousness of 
this process has taught the modern man 
to adorn his home with all the triumphs 
of art. 

How much this care and tenderness in- 
creases the sum of beauty is clearly ex- 
emplified in America, where it is notori- 
ous that women are more universally fed 
on the roses and laid in the lilies of life 
than in any other country, and where it 
is equally and famously certain that the 
women surpass all others in the flower: 
like delicacy and perfection of their love- 
liness. To make a list of only the most 
famous of these would leave no room for 
mention of the women of other nations. 
Two, whose prominent positions upon 
the stage have made their beauty of 
world-wide fame, are Mary Anderson and 
Cora Urquhart Potter, who are both dis- 
tinctively American in their type, though 
very unlike one another in feature. Both 


are tall, exquisitely slim, 
with faces of a flower-like 
softness and delicacy, and 
with a certain air of fine, 
keen brilliance and vivacity 
that is seen in the faces of 
no other type. They both 
have Scotch blood in their 
veins, Mrs. Potter’s being of 
both the Lowland Scotch and 
the Celtic Highlander, from 
which latter she inherited 
her splendid red hair. Miss 
Anderson is a Californian by 
birth, her descent being Ger- 
man and Scotch. From her 
birth she was beautiful, a 
sort of Watteau-baby, all 
pink and white and gold. 
As she passed from child- 
hood into girlhood, she sud- 
denly shot up to her presc_< 
height, and, like all over- 
grown girls, was for a time 
lean, awkward, and unbeau- 
tiful. But, as the roundness 
of womanhood came, and 
with it grace and self-confi- 
dence, her baby beauty all reappeared, and 
at sixteen; America awoke to the fact that 
there had appeared on the stage a woman 
destined to be famous for her beauty as 
well as her art. Mary Anderson was 
born in Sacramento in 1859, and removed 
to Louisville, Kentucky, while still a 
small child, remaining there until her 
sixteenth year, when she made her first 
appearance on the stage in Albaugh’s 
Opera House, playing for one night only 
in ‘*Romeo and Juliet,’’ to a business of 
forty-eight dollars. Her next appearance 
was in New Orleans, and the rest of her 
career is well known to the public. 

A charming story is told of Mary An- 
derson’s girlhood in Kentucky, sé non é 
vero é ben trovato. Her parents were not 
rich at the time, and she sometimes went 
on errands that should have been the 
duty of the servants. One evening just 
at dusk she caught up an old hat and ran 
without, a pitcher in her hand. Louis- 
ville is quiet enough on the more retired 
streets at that hour for one to hope that 
such an errand might pass unobserved. 
She was then a tall, angular girl of four- 
teen, desperately shy and conscious of 
her dress and hat, and when she saw 
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coming around the corner one of the local 
young swells, she made a dash in the 
other direction, but like sweet Kitty of 
Coleraine her foot tripped, she stumbled, 
the pitcher it tumbled. The young man 
gave one irrepressible laugh, and next 
moment ran forward and picked up the 
red, wretched, and discomfited maiden, 
who flung away from his inquiries and 
offers of assistance, and ran home in 
tears. Twelve or more years later, when 


the provincial swell had become a cele- 
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brated journalist, he was bidden to a re- 
ception in honor of the young actress who 
had conquered all the English-speaking 
people. When he was presented she held 
out her hand impulsively and cried: «I 
have waited for this twelve years ; it is 
one of my triumphs.’’ Then, to his puz- 
zled inquiries, she replied : «Do you re- 
member the little girl who fell down in 
Louisville one evening? I suppose not ; 
but I went home and cried all the night, 
as only a girl of that age can weep over a 
gaucherie. I knew 
you by sight and 
reputation, and 
thought you a very 
splendid person, and 
I vowed then through 
my tears that I would 
some day revenge 
myself for that laugh 
by becoming famous 
enough to make you 
feel it an honor to 
meet me. And I have 
never forgotten the 
episode, because it 
was the first step I 
made on the road I 
have since traveled.”’ 

Mrs. Potter is a 
native of New Or- 
leans, having been 
born there about 
thirty years ago. 
She came of a family 
that had long been 
wealthy and promi- 
nentin the South,and 
like Miss Anderson 
grew up suddenly 
into an ugly, awk- 
ward girl, who ma- 
tured into great beau- 
ty. She had always 
a mass of brilliant, 
red bronze hair, long, 
fine dark eyes, and 
skin of exquisite del- 
icacy, and a beauti- 
fully modeled face, 
which to this day 
has never lost one of 
its rounded, childlike 
contours. Her teeth 
are perfect, and her 
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sweet and beguiling. She was nursed in 
her babyhood by a negro mammy, waited 
upon in childhood by troops of small 
darkies, lived the life of the average 
Louisiana child, which means existence 
out of doors for the better part of the en- 
tire year, and being fed upon fruit and 
sugar-cane. When the lean girl was sud- 
_denly metamorphosed into a tall maid, 
slim and supple as a serpent, crowned 
with a mass of ruddy locks, and dowered 
with an unalterable determination to 
have her own way, older people wagged 
their heads wisely and oracularly : «‘ She 
will go far!’’ At an early age, she mar- 
ried James Brown Potter, a member of the 
aristocratic New York family that had 
given two bishops to the diocese, and had 
a career of unexampled social success in 
a city where such careers are not common 
without great wealth to back them. She 
organized and developed amateur theat- 
ricals toa point they have never before or 
since attained, and finally deserted her 


social world for a professional career. 
She has one daughter, eight or nine 
years of age, who inherits much of her 
mother’s beauty and emotional tempera- 
ment, and who lives with her father, see- 
ing her other parent only at rare inter- 


vals. Whatever may be the verdict as to 
Mrs. Potter’s ability as an actress, about 
her very wonderful beauty there can be 
no two opinions. 

Mrs. Potter has created many a stir 
in fashionable circles both at home and 
abroad, not only by the beauty of her 
face, but the graciousness of her manner 
aswell. Her strong position as a society 
belle enabled her to take an independent 
stand on matters of fashion, particularly 
in expressing her fondness for artistic 
dress. It is related how one day, at a re- 
ception in London, conversation turned 
upon the supposed scarcity of American 
materials for elegant dresses. ‘‘ You have 
no domestic manufactories of rich dress- 
goods, I believe,” said an English friend. 
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«Have we not?’’ she replied ; «I will 
astonish you at the next reception by 
wearing an American fabric.”’ 

This was told from one end of London 
to the other, and when the night came 
and most of the people were assembled, 
Mrs. Potter entered, looking as if she 
were a picture cut from an old paint- 
ing, in a fascinating and original dress. 
Its pattern was a terra-cotta silk of soft, 
pale color, beneath which were indis- 
tinct, dreamy suggestions of pink flowers 
and green leaves blended in exquisite 
harmony, trimmed with coffee-colored 
lace, and with a gold girdle 
around the waist. ‘Is that 
lovely fabric really the pro- 
duct of American looms?’’ 
asked her friend. «Yes, and 
of American design, and bet- 
ter still, the designer is a wo- 
man,’’ said Mrs. Potter. «I 
like to wear these dresses, 
particularly as they convince 
English society that America 
is not without artistic taste 
of the highest order.’’ 

In private life Mrs. Potter 
is even more charming than 
onthe stage. Her face lights 
up when she talks earnestly, 
as she very often does, and 
the fire of her eyes carries 
conviction not less than 
her rapidly-uttered and well- 
chosen words. A woman of 
brain and nerves, it is scarce- 
ly to be wondered at that she 
sought relief from vapid so- 
ciety life in something that, 
whatever else must be said 
about it, at least calls for 
intense energy and action. 

The English ideal of fe- 
male fairness is something 
quite distinct from the pro- 
duct of American environ- 
ment,—more calm, less viva- 
cious, more regular and 
statuesque, less bewitching 
and beguiling. Of the pure 
Anglo-Saxon type, Lady 
Londonderry is the very 
flower and crown. Tallasa 
daughter of the gods, slim 
as the legendary alder from 
which Odin made woman, 


) 


dazzlingly fair, every feature perfectly 
modeled, and with the haughty repose 
that marks the daughter of a hundred 
earls, she is the highest possible result of 
noble Norman blood. It took many gen- 
erations of chivalric ancestors—men on 
horseback—to give her such a poise of 
the head and shoulders ; many hundred 
years of ease, luxury, the habit of com- 
mand, training, and education to perfect 
such a type as this. Lady Londonderry 
is only a little more than thirty years of 
age, having married in 1875 Viscount 
Castlereagh, eldest son of the fifth Mar- 
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quis of Londonderry, who succeeded to 
the title in 1884. Lady Theresa Helen 
Talbot she was, daughter of the nine- 
teenth Earl of Shrewsbury, a family as 
old as the Conquest. She has given her 
husband one son, the little Viscount Cas- 
tlereagh, who was born in 1878. Lady 
Londonderry’s younger sister, Muriel 
Frances Louisa, also a beautiful woman, 
is married to Viscount Helmsley, brother 
of that other famous beauty, the Duchess 
of Leinster. 

Dorothy Dene is a type of the wild- 
flower beauty that springs from no one 
knows where on the roadside, and in her 
way attracts as much admiration and 


gives as much delight as the hot-house 
lily that has had generations of nurture. 
Sir Frederick Leighton discovered her 
and made her famous two or three years 
ago by using her as his model for ‘ Iphi- 
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genia.’’ Since then she has been painted 
by half a dozen artists and has gone upon 
the stage, where she is a universal favor- 
ite. She illustrates again the tendency 
of talented beauties toward theatrical 
laurels. 

Lily Langtry is, perhaps, the most 
famous professional beauty in the world, 
and has made her beauty of more pecuni- 
ary value to her than any woman alive. 
Her noted loveliness is said to be the 
product of the cream and brown bread, 
the peaches and sunshine of the island 
where she was born, and where she ran 
about a wild, tomboy girl until her 
fifteenth year. Her father, the Dean of 
Jersey, was said to have been the hand- 
somest man in England, and her mother 
was also good-looking. The Le Bretons 
were rather an odd family. Each one 
looked out for himself and left the others 

to their own devices. 








‘¢ The Dean's delight- 
ful daughter’’ was 
allowed to grow up 
pretty much as she 
pleased, and pleased 
to grow up extrava- 
gantly pretty. At 
seventeen she mar- 
ried an obscure Lon- 
don lawyer with very 
little money, and go- 
ing to London sud- 
denly found herself 
so great a rage that 
for the first years of 
her reign even royal- 
ty in its walks abroad 
attracted no atten- 
tion if she was by. 
An American thus 
describes his first 
view of her. ‘It 
was at a tea in the 
Tower of London, 
given by the Guards, 
and all the smart 
world was there. I 
was chattering away 
to my neighbor when 
I suddenly saw every 
one craning necks 
and jumping up on 
chairs. ‘Is it the 
Queen?’ I asked. 
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‘No; it’s the new 
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with twice the fervor had he 
happily lived to a green old 
age of two or three hundred 
years and seen the fair Pearl 
of Seville—Carmencita, who 
has found a new expression 
for the fire and passion of 
youth, for the young joy of 
life, and the ecstasy of love. 
Born in Malaga, of Andalu- 
sian parents, nineteen years 
ago, instead of learning to 
walk the first year of her life, 
like the average child, she 
learned to dance. Not the 
tiptoe pirouette of the Italian 
or French baby, who is artis- 
tic and artificial by hereditary 
instinct, but «like the wave 
of the sea,’”’ like the tossing 
of fuschia bells in the wind, 
like a wind-blown flame, a 
flashing, vivid bit of Spanish 
life, deep colored as pome- 
granate flowers, full of the 
untamed, animal grace of a 
people who have touches of 
the wild desert blood in them, 
and perchance, somewhere, 
far away, a strain of the Zin- 
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Then I climbed 


beauty, Mrs. Langtry !’ 
up on a chair, too, to see this royal prog- 


ress of loveliness. She was not more 
than twenty then, and was dressed in a 
plain little black silk frock and wide hat 
with feathers, that she wore everywhere, 
for she was very poor then. But sucha 
dream of beauty! A skin of milk and 
roses, silken chestnut hair, blue eyes, and 
a dazzling smile. The people quite went 
out of their senses overher. But then the 
Londoners have always been far more en- 
thusiastic about beauty than we. Fancy 
respectable people in New York waiting for 
an hour to see the most beautiful Ameri- 
can that ever lived come out of her house 

nd pass to her carriage. The English did 
that often for Mrs. Langtry, and they tell 
even more wonderful tales of their en- 
thusiasm in a past generation for the 
famous Gunning sisters.”’ 


When you dance, I would you were a wave of the sea, 
hat you might dance forever,” 
Shakespeare makes the young prince 


say to Perdita, and would have said it 


gari. At sixteen she was in 
full blossom of womanhood— 
the most exquisite type of Spanish beau- 
ty. Brought up on grapes—she says—the 
warmth and bloom of them got into her 
blood, and gave her a loveliness that was 
as intoxicating as wine. And she danced. 
No steps that masters could teach her. 
No wiggling on iron toes down the length 
of the stage with coarse exposures. She 
wore modest skirts to her ankles; she 
was slender as a reed, and her slim feet, 
under whose insteps water would flow, 
were cased in satin slippers, whose high 
heels clicked with her castanets. When 
the heart runs over with the first joy of 
love, soul and body yearn for wild motion, 
to spread wings for the stars, to cry, to 
leap, to run; and it was that ecstasy 
of life and movement that Carmencita 
danced. Spain went wild over her, and 
Seville called her its ‘‘Pearl.’’ She 
danced before the baby King, and he 
watched her with round eyes and clapped 
his hands when she was done—the most 
spontaneous applause she has ever had. 
-aris heard of her. For two years she 
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danced before them, and they struck a 
gold medal forher. Inthehomeofart, 
nature and genius were triumphant. 

Lady Hermione Duncombe was the 
eldest daughter of the Earl of Fever- 
sham, an impoverished nobleman with 
three sons and four beautiful daugh- 
ters, who have all married wealthy 
men of high rank. Lady Hermione is 
but twenty-five years old, and in her 
twentieth year was wedded to the pres- 
ent Duke of Leinster, who was then 
Lord Kildare. In 1887 they succeeded 
to the title, and an heir was born. 
Her husband is premier Duke, Mar- 
quis, and Earl in Ireland. 

Both Scotch and French blood in 
America have produced famous beau- 
ties, and the possibilities of Irish line- 
age has shown itself in Miss Brady, 
daughter of Judge Brady of New York, 
who is the perfection of the Irish- 
American type. Of medium height, 
well rounded, ruddy-cheeked and blue- 


eyed, with dark brown hair, she was a 
noticeable figure in ballrooms and on 
horseback. She is now Mrs. Stevens, 
having married recently the son of the 
late Commodore Stevens, and for the 
last year has traveled in Europe, where 
she is extravagantly admired. Miss 
Jennie Chamberlayne of Ohio is of 
English descent, and was famous all 
over two continents for her beauty. 
She was of the typical dark-eyed, flower- 
like American style, and has lately 
become the wife of an Englishman. 
Miss Adéle Grant is another cele- 
brated beauty of the same type as Miss 
Chamberlayne, and was one of the first 
to adopt and make popular the revival 
of the Empire dresses. She has a fault- 
less figure, abjures jewels, and dresses 
with an exquisite simplicity that 
heightens her calm loveliness. Miss 
Hargous is of Spanish blood, an Anda- 
lusian type, and one of the most noted 
of the younger beauties. Miss Ro- 
maine Stone and Miss May Wright 
are both of English descent, and are as 
nearly perfect of their type as can well 
be imagined, though one is dark and 
the other a pure blonde. The former’s 
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reputation is international, as she made 
her début in London, and was famous 
there before Americans saw her. 

The Princess of Wales is one of nature’s 
queens, who seem born with reginal grace 
and dignity of disposition as well as of 
appearance. Even while she was the 
young Danish Princess Alexandra, her 
beauty was famous throughout Europe, 
and when the Prince of Wales came to 
look among the marriageable princesses 
of Europe for a wife, 
he quickly fell in love 
with Denmark’s fa- 
vorite beauty. She 
was nineteen years of 
age at the time 
of the wedding 
in Windsor 
Castle, and 
had been only 
three days in 
England; but 
the whole of 
the English 
nation fell in 


na 


love with her, 
and her posi- 


tion as the 
prospective 

queen of Eng- 

land is one 

which is glad- 

ly conceded by 

her future sub- 

jects. Her sil- 

ver wedding 

was celebrated 

last year, but 

she is still one of the 
most lovely women in 
Europe. <A few years 
ago she was made a 
of Music of 
Oxford University, 
and our portrait shows her in the academi- 
cal costume of that degree. 

The Court of Vienna has always been 
celebrated for its beauties, and as the 
pivot of continental society. Its brilliant 
circle of noble and beautiful women can 
not be surpassed in any capital of Europe. 
Even Mrs. Trollope, the caustic critic of 
every other city, fell in love with the 
charming women of Vienna and praised 
the grandeur and dignity of court society. 

The Empress of Austria has been fa- 
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mous for twenty-five years in this noted 
center of beauty. Her marriage was par- 
ticularly romantic, and was doubtless one 
of genuine affection. As a young girl, 
she lived in the mountains with her sis- 
ters and a kind old father, who dressed 
himself in coarse cloth and his daughters 
in wool. She had not been brought up 
for the throne, and it was her sister, 
Helen, who was destined by her relatives 
for the young Emperor. When Francis 
Joseph arrived one 
evening in hunting- 
dress at the house of 
his future father-in- 
law, on the banks of 
Lake Traun, 
he was _ chat- 
ting under the 
trees with the 
four young 
girls who 
have since be- 
come, one 
Queen of Na- 
ples, another 
the Princess 
Thurn and 
Taxis, an- 
other the 
Countess of 
Trani, and the 
fourth the 
Duchesse 
d’Alencon. 
Suddenly he 
saw inaneigh- 
boring wood, 
where the de- 
clining sun was paint- 
ing a gorgeous pict- 
ure, the beautiful 
form of a young girl 
all in white, followed 
by an enormous dog. 
She advanced in the halo of the sunset 
like an apparition, her magnificent hair 
streaming over her shoulders. It was the 
Princess Elizabeth, and at sight of her 
the heart of the Emperor was captured. 
A few days later, at a ball at Ischl, he 
passed the whole evening with the lady, 
whom he termed ‘ the fairy of the forest,’’ 
and his preference, so announced, was 
sealed soon after by marriage. 
Perhaps a more veracious, and certainly 
as romantic a version of the first meet- 
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ing of the empress with her future spouse 
is this: she had been brought up fru- 
gally, simply, as behooved the daughter 
of a German princeling, with no hope of 
anything more than a translation from 
her present status to the mock grandeur 


of a third-rate principality. She had 
passed her life, therefore, as the Cinder- 
ella of the family, riding round the vi- 
cinity, associating with the peasants, and 
behaving herself generally as a young 
woman who, though a princess, aspired 
to nothing beyond her simple, happy, 
country life. Her elder sister, who was 
destined to fill the position of Empress of 
Austria, and who had been educated with 
that view, one day expected her future 
husband. The madcap tomboy and pres- 
ent empress, as usual, was amusing her- 
self by sliding down the banisters, just 


as the youthful emperor en- 
tered the palace on his return 
from a hunt. As he started 
to ascend the staircase, his 
future wife lost her hold on 
the rail, and would have fall- 
en to the ground had not the 
monarch caught her in his 
arms. By this accident the 
hoyden fell not only into the 
emperor's arms but into his 
affections, and became the 
sharer of his throne. 

The graciousness of her 
ways is proverbial. Herslen- 
der, graceful form, finely 
molded features, large, brill- 
iant dark eyes, and beauti- 
fully shaped head, crowned 
with a wealth of black silken 
tresses, make an ensemble of 
physical perfection. Although 
now fifty-two years of age, 
she is still the most celebrated 
of royal beauties. 

Her charms are well pre- 
served, especially the shape- 
liness of her figure and the 
luxuriance of her long, thick 
hair. The richness of her 
coiffure, falling in thick tress- 
es over her shoulders, and 
studded with diamonds, held 
in place by concealed wires, 
and the stateliness of her bear- 
ing as she passes down the 
long line of ladies at court 
receptions, are matters of world-wide com- 
ment. Domestic unhappiness has with- 
drawn her largely from court life of recent 
years, and, under the name of Countess 
Hohenembs, she has shown a great fond- 
ness for fox-hunting in Ireland and else- 
where. 

Another of the famous Viennese beau- 
ties is the Princess Esterhazy. She is of 
an historic Hungarian family, which for 
generations has been distinguished for its 
vast estates, its magnificent revenues, its 
enthusiasm in defense of its country’s 
liberties, and its unbounded Magyar hos- 
pitality. Her grandfather, Prince Paul 
Esterhazy, was the embassador sent by 
the Emperor of Austria to represent him 
at the marriage of the Czar, Nicholas the 
First, and his lavish expenditure in con- 
nection with that event, amounting to 
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fifteen million dollars, led to the seques- 
tration of his estates, though the property 
has since returned to the family. Her 
father collected one of the finest picture 
galleries in Europe, now in Buda-Pesth, 
and presented it tothe government. The 
Esterhazy estates are the largest in the 
Austrian Empire. The present princess, 
recognized as the flower of Hungarian 
beauty, is the daughter of Duke Rudolphe 
of Cro¥-Diilmen. 

The Baroness Marie von Vecsera has 
lately come into prominence through the 
unfortunate tragedy in which her name 
is connected with that of the Crown 
Prince Rudolph of Austria. The baron- 
ess was met by the prince at an enter- 
tainment given at the German Embassy, 
and promptly fell in love with her. Not 
long after a hunting party found her 
body beside that of the crown prince, 
and the mysterious cause of their death 
was the sensation of Europe. But every 
one who saw the baroness was fascinated 
by the radiance of her beauty, 
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star, now figures gracefully in the court 
opera at Vienna, and the latter, a Vien- 
nese daughter of the court nobility, is 
now captivating Paris. 

Beauty shows are a favorite tribute of 
European taste to the reign of beauty, 
and an encouragement of its popular cul- 
ture and recognition. Even the Paris 
Exposition was not complete without its 
awards to the most lovely women of all 
nations. There were twelve prizes, and 
six prix de consolation for those unfor- 
tunate dames who were deemed beautiful, 
but not quite beautiful enough to win the 
chief prizes. The crowd of ambitious 
ones was almost as great as that which 
besieged the Exhibition proper ; but out 
of this embarras of female charmers the 
committee allowed only twenty-five to 
compete. Of these lucky ones, five were 
French, two English, one Irish, one 
American, two South American, one Al- 
gerian, two Russian, one Austrian, two 
Italian, and one Roumanian. But the 





and it is said that many an 


aristocratic heart has suffered 
from her innocent charms. 
Europe has given encourage- 


ment to the culture of beauty by 
bestowing prizes at occasional 
contests. The most famous 
beauty show is that at Spa, Bel- 
gium, where beautiful women 
of all nations assemble every 
summer. Seven prizes are given, 
the first of five thousand dollars, 
awarded by a board of disinter- 
ested judges to the ladies who 
are pronounced the most beauti- 
ful ; but none can enter the con- 
test a second time. Many of 
the fortunate gainers of the 
have become distin- 
guished in society and on the 
Miss Martens, whose 
portrait is given, obtained the 
first prize at Spa five years ago. 
She is a Roumanian by birth, 
and has since become distin- 
guished as a singer and actress 
it the Eden Theatre, Paris. 
Miss Furst and Miss Pick are 
lso European belles by the de- 
ree of the court of Spa. The 
former, a rugged Teutonic 

auty and a brilliant operatic 


prizes 


stage. 
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types of beauty that have moved the 
world have not been such as would draw 
a prize in any posing contest. Instead 
of the calm, statuesque qualities that win 
there, they have been varied, brilliant, 
captivating, like the luster of a diamond 
that always assumes a new fascination. 
Even so shallow a lover as Tom Moore 
pointed out that his Nourmahal’s beauty 
was ‘not a loveliness ever unchangingly 
bright,’ but ‘‘a loveliness in motion.’’ 
The great triumphs of beauty have been 
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the beautiful but unwitty Madame’ de 
Récamier were sitting with Talleyrand, 
and to embarrass him Madame de Staél 
abruptly asked, ‘‘Suppose Madame Ré- 
camier and I both fell into the water; 
which would you save?”’ 

‘*Madame, you know how to swim,”’ 
replied the imperturbable diplomat, thus 
adroitly complimenting her accomplish- 
ments, while maintaining his devotion to 
beauty. And so he showed the spell of 
beauty over the masses of men and women 

alike, though it must be conceded that 








the women who inspire the deepest emo- 
tions as a rule are not beautiful. 

Recent writers have predicted that the 
fusion of types in America will finally 
produce a composite brown woman, who 
will blend all that is musical, emotional, 
and passionate in the dark races, all 
that is imaginative and spiritual in the 
Asiatic, and all that is intellectual and 
perceptive in the European. Her hair 
will be brown and wavy, her eyes dark 
and languishing, her form full and sup- 
ple, like the wild beauty of a panther. 
An earnest of this development, it is 
claimed, is seen in the gradual transi- 
tion from the blonde tothe brunette type, 
which a scientific authority says ‘ap- 
pears to be going on in America with 
even greater rapidity than elsewhere,”’ 
for the reason that a majority of the men 
prefer brunettes to fair-haired women. 

Whether that is the case or not, it is 
certain that one of the most lovely bru- 
nette types of American beauty, ad- 
mired as much abroad as she once was 
here, is Lady Randolph Churchill. She 
is past her first youth, but so finely 
formed are her features, and so much 





is her beauty a matter of intellectual 
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in a moment, as when the old men of 
Troy gazed on Helen, after the wars she 
had caused, and in admiration of her for- 
gave all her sins; or when the Duchess 
of Cleveland looked from her coach door 
on the howling mob of London, who at- 
tributed to her all the burden of their 
taxes, and stopped their frenzy to ex- 
claim ‘ Bless her handsome face!”’ 
Talleyrand once skillfully extricated 
himself from a dilemma between alle- 
giance to intellect and to beauty. The 
witty but plain Madame de Staél, and 


power and strength, as expressed in her 
face, that years make but small change 
in her. As Jenny Jerome, daughter of 
Larry Jerome,—of an old New York fam- 
ily of French descent, and famous in the 
racing annals of the country,—she was 
known here merely as a handsome, clever 
girl. Becoming Lord Randolph Church- 
ill’s wife she gained a remarkable influ- 
ence over him, and roused unsuspected 
powers and ambitions in his mind. She 
became thoroughly an Englishwoman in 
all her affiliations, and did much to aid 
him in his career by her popularity and 
keen prevision in political matters. 
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EAUTIFUL and picturesque as are many of the large country seats of great 

men of England, there are but few that can compare with Blenheim. It has 

a magnificence all its own, a grandeur enhanced by its historic records, perhaps, but 

very striking even to those who do not appreciate history. Itis one of the most 

splendid and sumptuous piles of architecture in England, and its position on 
elevated ground displays the palace without detracting from its magnitude. 

Blenheim is not an easy place to reach. The town standing at its gates is 
Woodstock, a quaint, historic, old-fashioned town. 

All through English history Woodstock has been prominent in the lives of the 
English kings and queens, and Sir Walter Scott immortalized it in his novel of 
that name. Its immediate connection with royalty, however, ended in the reign 
of Queen Anne, when it ceased to be a royal manor and passed into the hands of 
John, first Duke of Marlborough, for distinguished services, which culminated in 
the battle of Blenheim, fought on the banks of the Danube in 1704. A _ special 
act of Parliament, March 14, 1705, conveyed the honor and manor of Woodstock 
to the duke in perpetuity. A second act was passed in 1707, in which, among other 
enactments, a special clause forbade both the barring of the entail and the aliena- 
tion of the estates, except in default of posterity. 

With Blenheim estate and Woodstock he was given five hundred thousand dol- 
lars toward a palace. 

His intense unpopularity, however, and his acquisitive propensities got him into 
trouble. He was accused of appropriating the pay of his troops, of taking bribes, 
and making enormous profits out of the contracts of the army stores. 

It was a sad ending to a brilliant career, and, though Marlborough came back to 
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favor in 1714, he was never the same man, 
and died in 1722. Marlborough’s life 
may be summed up in the sentence he 
wrote to Godolphin in 1702: ‘ Patience 
overcomes all things.’’ A man of rare 
power, rare attainments, but unscrupu- 
lous, and a man without affection, grati- 
tude, or hatred. In his advancement 
there is no doubt Marlborough was 
largely helped by his wife, whose char- 
acter was much the same as her hus- 
band’s, added to an even greater and more 
boundless ambition. Her power over the 
queen was boundless, and «* Mrs. Mor- 
ley ’’ and «‘ Mrs. Freeman ’’ had no secrets 
from each other. Finally, however, the 
queen became tired of the exactions of 
her favorite, and dismissed her in dis- 
grace from the court in 1711. She never 
was restored to favor, dying in 1744, 
twenty-two years after her husband. 
With all Marlborough’s faults, he was 
true to the ‘*‘ hard and imperious ’’ duch- 
ess, and she to him. 

The present duke was born in 1844, and 
married in 1869 a daughter of the Duke of 
Abercorn, who obtained a divorce from 


him. Last year society was surprised at 
the marriage of Mrs. Hamersley to the 
duke, and while the Hamersley mill- 
ions have helped to enhance the glories 
of Blenheim, the coronet of a duchess 
rests on the brow of her who was once 
Lillie Price. 

The palace stands in a large park two 
thousand one hundred and thirty acres in 
extent, in which is a lake of nearly one 
hundred and fifty acres. The trees in 
Blenheim Park are some of the finest in 
England. On one side of the park is the 
Column of Victory, one hundredand thirty 
feet high, of the Doric order, and having 
inscriptions recounting the acts of Parlia- 
ment that gave Blenheim to the Marlbor- 
oughs and the deeds of the first duke. 
Heroic rows of trees describe an open 
square around the column and form a 
splendid vista. From here one gets the 
finest views of the palace, lake, and 
grounds. 

The lake is supplied from the River 
Glyme and covers about one hundred 
and fifty acres. It is one of the most 
superb reaches of artificial waters in 
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England, and has been still further 
beautified by a very handsome and 
picturesque boat-house which bears the 
inscription ‘‘ George, Charles, and Lillie, 
1888.’ It is fitted with every modern 


convenience, including a large naphtha 
launch. 

Not far from the bridge across the lake 
is Fair Rosamond’s well, a never-failing 
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spring of cool water, whence the water in 
which the Fair Rosamond bathed is said 
to have come. 

The palace is built entirely of free- 
stone; the varied outline and skillful 
combination of towers and colonnades 
render it imposing and attractive, and 
prevent the massive pile looking heavy 
and cumbersome. 


THE EAST SALOON, 
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In Blenheim the architect deviated 
from the purer models of Greece and 
Rome, and considered that durability 
and strength were as important as beauty, 
and the skill that was derided in his own 
day is in these praised and admired. 
Blenheim has stood for nearly two hun- 
dred years and repelled uninjured the 
assaults of time, and in two hundred 
years there will be seen the same grand 
example of a nation’s generosity. 

The cost of the palace was three hun- 
dred thousand pounds, and the history of 
its construction presents a long list of 
squabbles in which the first duchess was 
the prime mover. Vanbrugh, the archi- 
tect, was extravagant; but not only was 
he cheated of his salary, but was by order 
of the duchess refused admittance to 
watch the progress of his design. In 
1710 the duchess stopped the building of 
the palace, and in 1720 the workmen had 
to go to law to get their wages. The 
case was decided against the duchess, 
and the duke died without even inhabit- 
ing the palace. He left enough money 
to finish it, however, and it was completed 
in her lifetime. 


The total length of the front is three 
hundred and twenty-five feet, and the 
total area of ground covered by the 


buildings is more than three acres. In 
the front the lines are skillfully divided 
by an exuberance of fanciful design, 
lightening the massiveness of the struc- 
ture, and, at the same time, preserving 
its dignity. A majestic Corinthian por- 
tico rises in the centre, surmounted by a 
statue of Minerva, and bearing the armo- 
rial bearings of John Churchill, first 
Duke of Marlborough. At the termina- 
tion of the steps leading to the hall are 
pedestals with trophies of war, and on 
each side of the portico are ranges of 
Corinthian pilasters, supporting entabla- 
tures and balustrades. A projection of 
this front masks the rectangles of the 
palace. This is composed of a range of 
Doric pilasters. The state apartments 
are in the principal front, at each end of 
which is a massive tower two stories 
high. Theangular buttresses have quite 
acastellated appearance ; and a projecting 
terrace, with an arcade from each tower, 
connects the lateral divisions of the edi- 
fice with the center, which, with the two 
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wings, form three sides of an extensive 
court, entered from the middle by a large 
arch flanked by piers, each bearing the 
British Lion. The southwest front of 
the palace, three hundred and forty-eight 
feet in length, has five beautiful divisions. 

The hall is entered from the portico of 
the north front. The lofty ceiling, sup- 
ported by Corinthian columns, was exe- 
cuted by Sir James Thornhill, M. P., 
principal painter to Queen Anne and 
George I. The subject of the ceiling is 
« Vietory pointing to a plan of the battle 
of Blenheim, and crowning the Duke of 
Marlborough,’’ who is represented in a 
blue Romancostume. A superb antique 
statue of “ Diana and the Hound ”’ stands 
on a black marble slab, and all around 
are statues and grand old family pictures. 

The Grand Cabinet,‘a very handsome 
apartment, opens east and south, and a 
superb view can be had from the windows. 
The hangings are dark in color, and the 
mural decorations have much gilt. The 
chimney-piece is of dark-colored marble, 
and some beautiful paintings are to be 
seen on the walls by Rubens, Teniers, 
and Rembrandt. 
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The drawing-rooms, large and ‘small, 
are especially beautiful, and have been 
newly decorated of late by some exquisite 
statuary and pictures. The same can be 
said of the large drawing-room, hung in 
green and gold. The ceiling, which has 
been done over, isa superb piece of work. 

In the dining-room, which is in the 
center of the palace, are some grand 
pieces of carved oak, adorned with the 
family arms, and the ceiling is very finely 
stuccoed. In it are several old family 
portraits; and in spite of its immense 
size the room has a comfortable look. 

The saloon, which is the center divi- 
sion and communicates directly with the 
hall, rises to the full height of the struc- 
ture. It is entered from the south front 
by a portico, supported by a pedestal 
with a Latin inscription, surmounted by 
a bust of Louis XIV. The four door-cases 
are marble, above which are bas-reliefs of 
angels and other figures, and over the 
entablatures immediately below the ceil- 
ing are Roman /erminz, male and female, 
supporting perforations of an oval shape. 
Between the /ermini are illustrations of 
armor, military trophies, standards and 
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colors; soldiers and prisoners, allusive to 
the founder of Blenheim. The ceiling, 
painted by La Guerre, represents John, 
Duke of Marlborough, in his career of Vic- 
tory, arrested by the hand of Peace, while 
Time reminds him of the rapidity of his 
own flight. The emblematic national- 
ities are symbolic of the nations, shown 
in proper costumes. The faces are those 
of persons well known in the days of the 
painter. The chimney-pieces are orna- 
mented with figures of Caracalla, Cleo- 
patra, Fame and Mercury, and the 
Sleeping Venus. ‘The first, a green draw- 
ing-room, has some fine tapestry, rep- 
resenting military conquests, a curious 
clock, some landscape and family pic- 
tures, and beautiful enamels. The sec- 
ond drawing-room, or the state drawing- 
room, as it is called, is one of the finest 
rooms in the palace. The white marble 
chimney-piece, the center being a base 
supported by griffins, is a grand piece of 
work, and the tapestries are the envy 
of connoisseurs. The third, or crimson 
drawing-room, as it is called, is nearly as 
fine a room. The three can be used ex 
suite, and make as magnificent a group of 
reception rooms as any in the kingdom. 


I suppose the library of Blenheim is 
one of the finest rooms of the kind in the 
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world, even though it is robbed of half 
its charm by the sale of the larger portion 
of its contents. It is one hundred and 
eighty-four feet in length and its center: 
width thirty-one feet. .The center door- 
way and chimney-pieces are of white 
marble and the basement of the apart 
ment of black marble. On the chimney- 
piece are busts of the Earl of Sunderland, 
the collector of this grand library that 
was sold in 1881. The first portion of the 
library was sold at auction for nearly a 
hundred thousand dollars. The London 
7imes previous to the sale said that the 
British Museum should have purchased 
the library ex d/oc. _ As it was four thou- 
sand pounds was appropriated for the 
British Museum. The second portion ‘of 
the sale amounted to only nine thousand 
three hundred and seventy-six pounds, 
and the third portion even less. The 
Chapel is reached by a piazza and is sit 
uated in the west wing of the palace and 
is a splendid work of art. 

The stables are now being reconstruct 
ed, and when they are finished they will 
be as good as any in England. The rid- 
ing-school occupies the north side of the 
stable-yard, and close by is the electric 
plant built by the present duke at an 
expense of something like twenty-five 
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thousand pounds. The duke is an ex- 
cellent electrician and is excelled by very 
few professionals in his knowledge of 
electrical science and its application. 
Consequently, the entire equipment of 
the estate is extraordinarily complete and 
unique. The block opposite the stables 
is occupied by the estate offices and by 
workshops of various kinds, and a hand- 
some conservatory runs along one side 
filled with palms and shrubs and a pro- 
fuse array of botanic beauty, including a 
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been altered, and the private suite of 
apartments which faces on the Italian 
garden, and are marked six in the plan, 
have been newly decorated, to suit the 
taste of the duchess, in the most superb 
manner possible ; light-blue satin forms 
the principal coloring. 

The gardens at Blenheim are very fine, 
and have been vastly improved during 
the past five years. The Italian garden, 
which lies opposite the private apart- 
ments, and is of a lower elevation than 
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For some 


. 
famous collection of orchids. 
reason an idea exists that the present 
duke never did any repairs to Blen- 
heim until after his marriage with Mrs. 


Hamersley. Nothing could be more 
erroneous. For four years before his 
iarriage workmen were never out of the 
house, and the expense must have been 
very large, as at one time seventy artisans 
were employed in the building. All the 
conservatories and hot-houses were built 
prior to his marriage. Since his marriage 
many of the internal decorations have 


the ground surrounding it, in the sum- 
mer time is a resplendent blaze of color, 
and gives a grateful warmth of hue to 
the buildings. Near by are the private 
gardens, in which are some very beauti- 
ful and rare plants, and remnants of 
stately old oaks in the shape of seats and 
stands. In one part of the garden is a 
room containing some fine Japan and 
Delf ware and curiously decorated. The 
rustic temple is close by and attracts a 
good deal of notice. The total area of 
the gardens is a hundred and sixty acres. 
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SIDE VIEW FROM THE ITALIAN GARDENS 


They were commenced in 1704 by Wise, the 
gardener of Queen Anne. In ‘ Recrea- 
tions of Gardening,’ Mr. Switzer says 
that ‘the performances at Blenheim 
were reckoned the greatest of all his un- 
dertakings, and were indeed wonderful 
for the time, as appears from existing 
plans and descriptions.’’ Under the pres- 
ent régime no less than sixty-five men 
are at work in the gardens and grounds, 
which are a special pride of the duchess. 

The rosary has some fine roses. At one 
time there were over a thousand different 
species in the collection. The duke’s 
tastes lead in the direction of orchids, 
and rows on rows of houses of the most 
approved pattern are filled with this rare 
and curious flower. There are twenty-nine 
hot-houses, of which eighteen are filled 
with orchids. The collection numbers 
over sixty thousand plants, and is worth 
nearly as many pounds sterling. The 
peaches and nectarines, as well as grapes, 
are sent to Covent Garden Market, as 
there are too many to be used at the 


palace, and the greater number of orchid 
blossoms find their way there also. The 
duke does not care much for kitchen gar- 
dens, but his gardener luckily does, and 
better examples of standard fruit-trees 
could not be found in England. 

The shooting around Blenheim has 
generally been leased, but of late the 
duke has taken it into his own hands as 
the leases fall due. The partridge shoot- 
ing is good, and there are plenty of hares 
in this portion of Oxfordshire, though 
these animals bid fair to become as ex- 
tinct as the buffalo under the existing 
game laws in England. 

Passing out of the porter’s lodge, on 
our way back to Woodstock, we came in 
sight of the Victory Tower and Triumphal 
Arch, and a brisk walk under the noble 
old trees soon brings one to the curious, 
sleepy old town. A call summons the 
yawning driver, and in a few minutes 
Blenheim and its glories are out of sight, 
but not out of mind, and we are speeding 
at the best pace toward Oxford. 
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THE ROMANTIC STORY OF A GREAT | 
CORPORATION. | 





(THE Hupson’s BAY TRADING CompPany.)—Parr I, 
By J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 


HERE has been a romance of eommerce no less than a romance of war. 

Men have shown an equal enterprise and daring in enlarging incomes as in 
extending the bounds of empire; and gold has run close rivalry with glory in 
adding brilliant pages to the world’s history. 

Unquestionably the most striking chapters in the romance of commerce relate 
to two remarkable corporations, which, though having much in common in their 
constitution and powers, were singularly dissimilar in the nature of their domain 
and character of their product. They both had their birth in England in the 
seventeenth century. They both were nominally mere trading associations, hav- 
ing nothing more ambitious in view than the securing of large dividends for their 
shareholders, yet in reality held almost imperial sway over uncounted leagues of 
territory. They were both the subject of fierce attacks that at times put their very 
existerice in jeopardy, and in the end they had both to succumb to the resistless 
march of civilization, which in these latter days, when the ends of the earth are 
drawing nearer together, could not tolerate the idea of commercial corporations 
keeping to themselves vast landed possessions fit to be the homes of nations. 
So much had these two mighty corporations alike; but while the one bargained, 
intrigued, fought, and waxed opulent under the burning rays of an Oriental sun, 
the other pursued a quieter though hardly less prosperous career amidst the snowy 
wilderness of this western world. It is the story of the latter which I shall attempt 
to outline on the present paper. 

It was in the merry days of the Restoration, when the second Charles might well 

lavish toward those who had faithfully served his father ‘‘of sacred memory,”’ 

iat to a hero of many battles, retired upon his laurels to spend a well-earned 
irlough in fascinating if not particularly fruitful chemical experiments, appeared 
Des Groseliers, an enterprising Frenchman who had traveled much in 
‘orth America, and made acquaintance with the Indian tribes inhabiting the 
ithern part of the Hudson Bay region. Monsieur Des Groseliers’ story was cal- 
ulated to fire the heart of a less adventurous being than Prince Rupert, whose 
ttention had, indeed, been already drawn to that ¢erra incognita, by reading in 
‘arco Polo how the renowned Venetian traveler found in the tent of the Grand 
in of Tartary furs and sables ‘‘brought from the North, the land of darkness,’ 

| had thereby stirred within him the thought of what a splendid scheme it 
uld be to put forth an organized effort to tap this treasury of precious peltries. 
Frenchman found an interested listener; and the sequel was that after an 
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experimental trip had been made, in 1668, 
with encouraging results, a joint-stock 
company of noblemen and gentry, with 
‘our dear and entirely beloved cousin, 
Prince Rupert, Count Palatine of the 
Rhine,” as its leading spirit, was formed 
under the imposing title of «« The Hon- 
orable Governor and Company of Mer- 
chant Adventurers Trading into Hud- 
son’s Bay,’’ and having for its motto 
the words «Pro pelle cutem’’—an ap- 
plication of Scripture whose wit and 
felicity it would not be easy to parallel. 
This corporation in the year 1670 ob- 
tained from the free-handed king a char- 
ter investing it with the monopoly of the 
furs and lands of all the borders of all the 
streams flowing into Hudson’s Bay, not 
occupied by the subject of any Christian 
prince; and furthermore, the privilege to 
make war and peace with the people not 
subjects of any Christian prince. The 
nominal consideration for this royal 


bounty was the annual payment of two 
elks and two black beavers, which, how- 
ever, were only to be exacted when the 
sovereign should happen to be within the 
territories granted. 


It is immensely to 
the credit of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
that these practically unlimited powers 
were from the first wielded with marked 
moderation, humanity, and equity; so 
that, without in any wise intending it, 
the corporation undoubtedly became a 
factor of inestimable value in the subse- 
quent peaceable occupation of the north- 
west by the white settlers. 

The first post established by the com- 
pany was Moose Factory, at the mouth of 
the river running into the extreme south 
of James Bay; Forts Albany, York, and 
Churchill, commanding the whole west- 
ern shoreof Hudson’s Bay, followed in due 
time, and each succeeding? year found the 
company waxing more prosperous and 
powerful. They were not, however, to 
have it all their own way, remote as the 
field of their operations might seem to be 
from centers of human interest. The 
value of the Hudson’s Bay territories was 
by no means unknown to the French, who 
were then masters of Canada ; and long 
before Prince Rupert acted as the pro- 
moter of the English company a charter 
had been conferred by Louis XIII. upon a 
number of his subjects, containing terms 
almost identical with those granted by 
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his ‘‘dear cousin’’ Charles. Thus was 
the Company of New France founded, on 
the 27th of April, 1627. 

Nor were the pretensions of the French 
without foundation. Fourteen years be- 
fore the date of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany’s charter, Jean Bourdon, sometime 
chief engineer and Procureur of New 
France, claimed to have penetrated over- 
land as far as the shore of the bay, and 
to have taken possession of the neighbor- 
ing territories in the name of Louis XIV. ; 
and six years later the Des Groseliers 
already mentioned did, without doubt, 
reach the bay by sea, and establish a 
trading-post there; while the following 
year Després Couture, if he is to be 
relied upon, made his way overland to 
the bay, and buried, at the foot of a big 
tree, a French flag, a sword, and a plate 
of copper, having engraved upon it the 
arms of the French king, in token of 
the occupation of the country in his maj- 
esty’s name. If these interesting relics - 
could only be resurrected now how pre- 
cious they would be. Under these cir- 
cumstances the French could hardly be 
blamed for contesting the occupation of 
the country by the English company, and 
in 1686 the renowned Sieur d’Iberville, 
supported by two of his hardly less 
famous brothers, headed a hostile expedi- 
tion into the bay, which captured three 
out of the five forts established by the 
company, and several of its vessels into 
the bargain. 

This was the beginning of a warfare 
which waged intermittently between the 
two powers, with varying success, for 
more than a century, and seriously inter- 
fered with the operations of the company, 
whose forts were occupied, trade inter- 
rupted, and energies weakened from time 
to time. Nevertheless, although the 
records show that between 1682 and 1688 
its losses amounted to one hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds, so enormous 
were the profits upon its operations that 
its annual dividends averaged from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent., and the 
stock soon became the most « gilt-edged ”’ 
investment of the day, the shares being 
practically never in the market, but 
jealously retained as heirlooms, and 
handed down from father to son after the 
fashion of entailed estates. 

The last and most notable act in the 
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PRINCE OF WALES SOUND. 


drama of war of which Hudson’s Bay 
formed the theater was the capture of 
Fort Prince of Wales, in 1782, by the 
famous French admiral, La Pérouse. This 
splendid structure, which took twenty- 


five years to build, was intended to guard 


the entrance to Churchill Harbor. It 
was about four hundred feet square, with 
masonry walls six feet thick and twenty 
feet high, and the black muzzles of forty- 
two cannon thrust themselves threaten- 
ingly through its entrance. Yet, when 
La Pérouse appeared before it in a seventy- 
four, accompanied by two frigates, and 
summoned it to yield, Governor Hearne, 
evidently deeming discretion the better 
part of valor, lowered the British flag, 
that had been floating proudly in the 
breeze, and replaced it with a table-cloth 
in token of complete surrender. The 
conqueror spiked the cannon, partially 
destroyed the walls, and sailed away with 
the garrisons as prisoners of war. The 
damage done by him was never repaired, 
and the old fort stands to-day, probably 
the most imposing ruin of the kind on 
the continent, with the guns that were 
ver fired still rusting upon the ram- 
parts, and cannon-balls, balked of their 
mission, strewing the interior. 
One would naturally expect that, so 
on as they had obtained a firm foot- 
ld on the shore of Hudson’s Bay, the 


officials of the company would seek to 
penetrate into the vast region stretching 
out indefinitely to the west and south, 
from which the Indians, with whom they 
dealt, drew their supplies of precious pel- 
tries. But such was not the case ; on the 
contrary, they were very slow to venture 
away from the sight of the sea, although 
the managers in England were most anx- 
ious for them to push inland, offering 
special rewards to those who should take 
part in such expeditions, and pensions to 
the widows of all whose lives might pay 
forfeit for their enterprise. The men 
themselves were not so much to blame for 
this inaction as the organization of the 
company. It was, as Father Drummond 
shrewdly indicates, too wooden, too much 
on the London counting-house plan. 
There was no spontaneity, no adjusting 
of means to an altered environment, noth- 
ing of what Parkman calls ‘that pliant 
and plastic temper which, in the French, 
forms so marked a contrast to the stub- 
born spirit of the Englishman.’’ With a 
view to isolating their officials, the com- 
pany forbade them entering an Indian 
lodge. At least one man was flogged for 
lighting his pipe at an Indian’s tent. 
The factors feared the interior as a land of 
unknown danger. ‘Terrible stories were 
circulated, to keep up a dread of the In- 
dians and the French. Minute instruc- 
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tions were given to the men to protect 
themselves, especially in the winter. 
Seouts were to reconnoiter every day, and 
did they not return by nightfall, every- 
thing was to be got ready forasiege. At 
all times the cannon were to be in order, 
and all obstructions that might impede 
the view from the fort were to be cleared 
away. 

Hampered by these restrictions, which 
were as unnecessary as they were burden- 
some, the officials naturally enough pre- 
ferred the comfortable, if commonplace, 
life at the forts to the discomforts, diffi- 
culties, and dangers inseparable from ex- 
peditions into the interior. Thusit came 
about that more than a century elapsed 
before they first made their way into the 
Red. River region, which subsequently 
became the center of their operations. 
But, in the mean time, the French Cana- 
dians were showing a far different spirit. 
Knowing nothing about the exclusive 
privileges of the company, or caring less 
if they did happen to be informed, their 
coureurs du bois, following in the track of 
La Verandrye, year by year, in increasing 
numbers, set out from Montreal, ascended 
the Ottawa, made their way by portage, 
lake, and stream to Lake Nipissing, 
thence into the greater Lake Huron, 
across that inland ocean, Lake Superior, 
to its farthest shore, where the Kaminis- 
tiquia was entered, and the voyage con- 
tinued through Lac la Pluie (Rainy Lake) 
and river, over Lac du Bois (Lake of the 
Woods), and down the River Ouinipique 
(Winnipeg) into the lake of the same 
name, thus reaching the borders of the 
fertile prairies, where the buffalo took the 
place of the deer, and which rolled away 
in billows of verdure until they broke at 
the base of the Rocky Mountains, where 
the terrible grizzly met the trappers with 
fearless front. 

These coureurs du bois were perfectly 
adapted for their business. They always 
maintained the best of terms with the In- 
dians.. They treated them as their equals. 
‘With that light-hearted bravery and 
cheerful fortitude so common among the 
descendants of the French,” writes one 
of their eulogists, ‘they sought out the 
savage in hiswigwam. They often spent 
the whole winter with him, bearing with 
all his rudeness and caprices, and. win- 
ning their way to his heart before they 
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asked for his furs. Quick to learn the 
Indian languages and the tricks of In- 
dian life, fertile in expedients, they were 
loyal and warm-hearted to the core. 
They were not mere calculating-machines 
or animated money-bags. Instead of 
waiting for the savage, they met him on 
his own ground, and began by making 
him presents of trinkets and tobacco, and 
not until they had him in good-humor did 
they broach the question of trade.’’ 
Naturally enough, the Indian very much 
preferred dealing with these fascinating 
fellows, who came right to his wigwam, 
to traveling away upto the Hudson’s Bay 
fort, where he would be stiffly received by 
an official who spoke to him through a 
barred window, and whose manner seemed 
to say: ‘‘ Beoffassoon as you are fleeced,”’ 
and the consequence was that the pick of 
the peltry found its way into the hands 
of the French, and went by the overland 
route to Montreal, while only the beaver 
and otter skins got up to Hudson’s Bay. 
It was not long before the managers of 
the company realized that this state of 
things must not be permitted to continue, 
and again and again we find the General 
Court writing to the factors and urging 
upon them the necessity of securing other 
furs than beaver and otter. In response 
to these repeated demands, the factors 
sought to extend the sphere of their opera- 
tions by establishing forts farther inland. 
As, year by year, they thus made their 
way to the south and west, it could only 
be a question of time when they must 
encounter the ever-increasing stream of 
expeditions which had their source in 
Montreal ; and’the first meeting did take 
place in the year 1774 at Fort Cumberland, 
on the Saskatchewan River. ‘In that 
year,’’ says Professor Bryce, ‘‘ the two 
rival currents of trade, Canadian and 
English, met in the far northwest, and the 
struggle between them began, which for 
well-nigh fifty years went unceasingly on, 
now in dangerous eddy, then in boiling 
whirlpool, till at length as one stream 
they flowed on together in one course.”’ 
The struggle thus referred to forms the 
most exciting portion of the history of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and at the 
same time the portion concerning which, 
owing to the bewildering variety of con- 
tradictory evidence, it is most difficult to 
arrive at clear and satisfactory conclu- 
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A COUREUR DU BOIS, 


ions. The company, of course, looked ofthe furs they secured were undoubtedly 

upon the Canadian traders as unauthor- obtained from Indians whose hunting- 

ved invaders of its territory, for the bulk grounds came within the terms of the 
24 
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company’s charter. Not only sec, but 
these intruders were guilty of intercepting 
Indians on their way to the forts ; and, 
what made the matter worse, the furs the 
red man bore were already pledged to 
the company for advances made them. 
Now, the Hudson’s Bay officials were 
not the men to endure this sort of thing 
in silence. For the most part they were 
Scotchmen of the sturdiest type, and the 
aggressions of the Canadians, Scotch 
though many of them were, also, aroused 
in them an angry spirit which could lead 
but in one direction. Sooner or later the 
matter must resolve itself into a question 
of force, and in the mean time they were 
ready to say with Wordsworth that 


. the good old rule 
Sufficeth them, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


It would appear that the Canadians 
disputed the right of the company to 
exercise any monopoly in the northwest, 
and in proportion to the weakness of 
their position were strong in its reiter- 
ation. It seems equally clear that from 
the first they did not hesitate to resort to 


violence and intimidation in order to gain 


their ends. But the worst feature of all 
was their introduction of fire-water into 
these territories, which hitherto had 
known nothing of humanity’s chief curse. 
Owing to the advantages of its position, 
the company was able to offer higher 
prices to the Indians than its rivals 
could, and, in order the better to obtain 
and retain control of the poor red man, 
the latter resorted to the importation of 
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spirits, for which he at once manifested 
the frantic passion that was lying dor- 
mant awaiting the advent of the temp- 
ter. It had been from the first a leading 
principle of the company that no spirits 
should on any account be sold to the 
Indians, and it is one of the brightest 
leaves in their laurels that their officials 
so long adhered to this in spite of many 
temptations. 

Close upon the introduction of the 
accursed fire-water into their dealings 
the elements of violence and bloodshed, 
hitherto happily unknown, began to 
manifest themselves between the red 
man and his white brother. The most 
daring and turbulent spirits were now 
attracted to the Canadian fur trade, and if 
we follow Professor Bryce, the chief quali- 
ties sought in those sent out from Mon- 
treal were a love of violence and a thor- 
ough hatred of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. They were not long, however, in 
finding out their folly in resorting to 
strong drink as a means of increasing 
their trade, for while it did undoubtedly 
give them a temporary advantage over 
the company, retribution followed fast. 
In the year 1780, at Eagle Hills, on the 
Saskatchewan, the rendezvous of the 
Montreal traders, a liberal allowance of 
grog was bestowed upon a large band of 
Indians, and one of the traders, who had 
had some trouble with a chief, put a big 
dose of laudanum into his glass by way 
of subduing his aggressiveness. The 
experiment proved a complete success in 
that regard, for the Indian never awak- 
ened from the drunken stupor into which 

he immediately fell. 
But his friends and 
followers, not ap- 
preciating the situ- 
ation, arose in their 
wrath, attacked the 
camp, killed the 
offending trader as 
well as several of 
the men, and sent 
the survivors flying 
for their lives, leav- 
ing a fine collection 
of valuable furs 
behind. A little 
later, two posts on 
the Assiniboine 
River were attacked 
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and a number of traders and Indians 
slain in the struggle. These lamentable 
events were but the beginning of sorrows. 
Thenceforth, matters went from bad to 
worse, until at length the business be- 


rc 
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powerful and well-intrenched was the 
company that only an organization of 
corresponding magnitude and resources 
could hope to successfully cope with it. 
From this necessity sprang, in the year 


— 





MAMELELEAKE VILLAGE. 

1783, the famous Northwest Fur Company 
of Montreal, which, beginning with a mere 
partnership of the principal merchants 
engaged in the fur trade, developed with 
astonishing growth until it positively 


came utterly disorganized, and the traders 
bankrupt in purse and morals alike. 

In the mean time the company had not 
been slow in defending its interests. It 
was not according to human nature that 
its sturdy Scotchmen should remain in- 
different spectators of unscrupulous en- 
deavors to cut the ground from undertheir 
feet. They had already shown their abil- 
ity to protect their interests by more than 
one device. By fomenting divisions and 
animosities among the Indian tribes in 
the interior they had made it difficult and 
dangerous for any one but themselves to 
trade with them. They had even gone so 
far upon one occasion as to seize and drive 
ashore two ships that had ventured into 
Hudson’s Bay on a trading expedition, 
pleading in extenuation that the vessels 
were lost through stress of weather. And 
now they bent all their energies to the 
task of opposing, hindering, and ruining 
the petty rivals who had the presumption 
to encroach upon their domain. The lat- 
ter soon realized the necessity of combi- 
nationif they would not be drivenout. So 


overshadowed its elder rival. The method 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company was to pay 
its employés simply by salary, but the 
new company introduced a better system 
—every officer had before him the im- 
mense inducement of a probable partner- 
ship, for thus were the faithful and ener- 
getic ones by due process of promotion 
rewarded. This masterly policy kept 
every man up to the high-water mark of 
his abilities, and the result was that ina 
few years from the inception of this enter- 
prise the annual profits had reached the 
splendid figure of forty thousand pounds, 
whileten years later they were three times 
that amount. The conservative old H. B. 
Company was astonished at the magnifi- 
cence of the new-comers, and old traders 
yet talk of the lordly ‘‘ Northwester.”’ 
Washington Irving, who was a guest of 
the company in the height of its prosper- 
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ity, has given us a characteristically 
graphic record of his impressions. 

The principal partners, who resided in 
Montreal and Quebec, formed a kind of 
commercial aristocracy, living in lordly 
and hospitable style. Their only associ- 
ations were clerks at the remote trading- 
posts ; and the pleasures, dangers, adven- 
tures, and mishaps which they had shared 
together in their wild-wood life had 
linked them heartily to each other, so 
that they formed a convivial fraternity. 
Few travelers that have visited Canada in 
the days of the McTavishes, the McGilli- 
vrays, the McKenzies, the Frobishers, and 
the other magnates of the Northwest, 
when the company was in all its glory, 
but must remember the round of feasting 
and revelry kept up among the hyper- 
borean nabobs. 

Sometimes one ortwo partners, recently 
from the interior posts, would make their 
appearance in New York, in the course of 
atourofpleasureand curiosity. On these 
occasions there was always a degree of 
magnificence of the purse about them, 
and a peculiar propensity to expenditure 
at the goldsmiths and jewelers for rings, 
chains, brooches, watches, and other rich 
trinkets—a gorgeous prodigality such as 
was often to be noticed in former times 
in Southern planters and West India cre- 
oles, when flush with the profits of their 
plantations. 

To behold the Northwest Company in 
all its state and grandeur, however, it was 
necessary to witness an annual gathering 
at the great interior place of conference 
established at Fort William, near what is 
called the Grand Portage of Lake Supe- 
rior. Here two or three of the leading 
partners from Montreal proceeded once a 
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year to meet the partners from the various 
trading-posts of the wilderness, to discuss 
the affairs of the company during the pre- 
ceding year, and to arrange plans for the 
future. 

On these occasions might be seen the 
change since the unceremonious times of 
the old French traders and the coureurs 
du bots, for now the aristocratic character 
of the Briton shone forth magnificently, 
or, rather, the feudal spirit of the High- 
lander. Every partner who had charge 
of an interior post, and a score of retain- 
ers at his command, felt like the chief- 
tain of a Highland clan, and was almost 
as important in the eyes of his dependants 
as of himself. Tohim a visit to the grand 
conference at Fort William was a most 
important event, and he repaired thither 
as to a meeting of Parliament. 

The partners from Montreal, however, 
were the lords of the ascendant. Coming 
from the midst of luxurious and ostenta- 
tious lifethey quite eclipsed their compeers 
from the woods, whose forms and faces had 
been battered and hardened by hard liv- 
ing and hard service. Indeed, the part- 
ners from below considered the whole dig- 
nity of the company as represented in 
their persons, and conducted themselves 
in suitable style. They ascended the 
river in great state, like sovereigns mak- 
ing a progress. They were wrapped 
in red furs, their huge canoes freighted 
with every convenience and luxury, and 
manned by Canadian voyageurs as obedi- 
ent as Highland clansmen. They carried 
with them their cooks and barbers, to- 
gether with delicacies of every kind, and 
abundance of choice wines for the ban- 
quets which attended this convocation. 
Happy were they, too, if they could have 





some distinguished 
strangers—above 
all, some member 
of the British no- 
bility—-to grace 
their high solemni- 
ties. 

Fort William, the 
scene of this impor- 
tant annual meet- 
ing, was a consider- 
able village on the 
farther shore of 
Lake Superior. 

(To be concluded.) 
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JN that old, old 

time when 

the viceroys of 

King Philip 

ruled the Prov- 

ince of New 

Spain, certain 

holy men, Fran- 

ciscan Brothers, 

vowed to God’s 

service, went far into the savage wilder- 

ness of the North, and spent their lives 

willingly that the souls of the Indians 

there dwelling might be brought to a 

knowledge of Christian grace and so be 

saved. Thus there came to be, in that 

remote, wild region, many little mission 

stations where the brethren of Saint Fran- 

cis preached constantly the Word of 

God, telling of his infinite goodness and 

mercy, and of his long-suffering love for 

sinful men. And of these fortalices of 

the Faith Christian, whence paganism 

most resolutely was assailed, Santa Maria 
de los Angeles was one. 

In the course of years, as the leaven 

of righteousness worked itself (yet never 

very thoroughly) into the heathen lump, 
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By THOMAS A, JANVIER. 


a little chapel of adobe was builded here; 
and around the chapel came to be a 
cluster of adobe houses ; and with water 
drawn from the stream, on the bank 
whereof the chapel stood, some part of 
the arid land was fertilized ; and on the 
far-reaching plain, and the slopes of 
the hill-sides round about, came to be a 
few scant flocks and herds. 

Everywhere, in this sunny, easy-going 
land, time moves slowly. Over the 
town, if town it could be called, of Saint 
Mary of the Angels, time scarcely 
moved at all. Therefore it was that 
when the American-built railroad, com- 
ing down from the North, reached 
Santa Maria, and passed it, the whole of 
the town still was only the chapel and 
the half-dozen or so of adobe houses that 
the Brothers had builded there three 
centuries and more before. And in these 
many years the only change that had 
come to pass was that the chapel had 
fallen almost into ruin, and that all mem- 
ory of the good Brothers and of their 
holy teachings was buried in the dead 
depths of a forgotten past. 

In point of fact, when the superintend- 
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ent appointed John Hardy station-mas- 
ter at Santa Maria, he considered it 
necessary to preface the appointment 
with an apology. 

‘‘T may as well tell you, Hardy,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that Santa Maria’s about the 
hardest station on the whole line. Such 
a crowd of Greaser toughs as have got 
together there I’ve never come across 
in one lump before. There’s not many 
of ’em ; but there isn’t a man in the lot 
that’s fit for anything but to be shot off- 
hand. All the men are horse-thieves or 
smugglers, or both; witha fair sprinkling 
of murderers ; and all the women—well, 
I guess we won’t talk about the women. 

‘‘T hate to put you there, and that’s a 
fact ; but unless I can get a decent man 
there the company’s property will all go 
to the devil. There’s a watering-station 
at Santa Maria, you know, and some- 
thing’s all wrong with it. Barwood, 
who’s in charge, is a tough if ever there 
was one. But I wouldn’t mind how 
tough he was if he’d only run his pump 
right. But hedon’t. We only water four 


engines a day there, as a steady thing, 
and pumping two days in the week ought 


to keep his tank full easy. But he requi- 
sitions enough firewood to keep his 
pump going all the time. I want you to 
go to work and find out what his game 
is. He's abad man, for sure ; but I guess 
you can manage to down him. , You 
know how to shoot ?’’ 

‘«T’ve been living around in New Mex- 
ico and Arizona and Texas for the last 
two or three years,’’ Hardy answered, 
with the modest indirectness in such 
matters that usually characterizes a good 
man on the frontier. 

‘‘T guess you'll do, then. I hope there 
won't be any shooting ; but, if it comes, 
just you take care of yourself and the 
company will back you up in it. I de- 
clare, I hate to put you at Santa Maria, 
I do indeed. I don’t mind telling you 
that I’m sick of this d——d country my- 
self, and I’m going to pull out of it pretty 
soon, and go where there’s white men. 
Now, I tell you what I'll do: I’ll take 
you along. 

‘“‘I can fix it; so just you be ready to put 
your hat on when I start. But while I’m 
here I must run things square for the 
company, and that’s why I want you to 
take hold at Santa Maria and straighten 
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things out there. But comfort yourself 
by thinking that you won’t have more 
than two months of it. Then we'll light 
out together and get into God’s country 
once more—and after that you won't 
catch me taking any more Greaser in 
mine! I don’t know what brought you 
down into these parts; but I know / 
came because I was a d——n fool! I’m 
not proud of myself, but I do think 
I’m a cussed sight too good for Mex- 
ico; and unless I’m badly out, so are 
you. I guess you’re not the kind, any 
more than I am, that was made for the 
frontier.’’ 

Joun Harpy certainly was not made 
for the frontier; though, to do him 
justice, he had the ‘‘sand’’ that enabled 
him to hold his own there pretty well. 
But then for the past three years he had 
been very much in doubt as to whether 
he had been made for anything useful at 
all. Fortune had not treated this young 
man well, and the instrument that 
Fortune had used to his injury was a 
woman. 

Hardy was a fair specimen of the hard- 
working American. In the coal-mining 
town in the Wyoming Valley, where he 
was born, he had gone to work when he 
was sixteen in the company’s store as 
‘« boy ;’’ and in the course of half a dozen 
years he had won his way to a responsi- 
ble place at the books. 

He was a steady, resolute young fel- 
low, who did not meddle with anybody’s 
business and who insisted that nobody 
should meddle with his. He found it 
necessary to mash several heads, in his 
quiet, decisive way, before his attitude 
toward the community in which he lived 
was understood; but when, by this sim- 
ple and direct method—well understood 
in a mining-town, where the ordeal of 
combat was a recognized social institu- 
tion—he had made his position clear 
and himself respected, he was let alone. 
Thus he fairly established himself as a 
good citizen who could maintain his 
own rights and who respected the rights 
of others; and as a good business man 
who could make his way in the world. 
And then, when he was twenty-three 
years old, he began his misfortunes by 
falling in love. 

Hardy did not think that there was 
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anything unfortunate about it. He did 
think, though—being a modest young 
fellow—that Mary Wade was a great deal 
too good for him. Her people lived in 


Alte Femer 


department ; but, according to 'Squire 
Rambo, who was Chairman of the School 
Board, and who also was a mine superin- 
tendent, she did manage it successfully. 


MARY LAY WEAK, ALMOST FAINTING, IN HIS ARMS. 


Wilkesbarré, and she came down to take 
charge of the primary department of the 
public school. A good deal of doubt 
was expressed among the towns-folk as 
to her ability to manage that primary 


«« She ain’t much to look at for strong,”’ 
said ’Squire Rambo, «but she’s just a 
little, blue-eyed breaker to go, and don’t 
you forget it! She’s a wonder, she is— 
compressed air ain’t nothin’ to her!” 
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Yet there were uncharitable people who 
said that inasmuch as the new teacher 
was ’Squire Rambo’s wife’s cousin, and 
boarded at his house, his views concern- 
ing her were not strictly impartial ; and 
who hinted, also, that better results 
would be produced in the school were 
the transitions on the part of the teacher 
in the management of her charges from 
effusive affection to severe castigation 
less sudden and less frequent. 

As a matter of course, most of the 
young men of the town fell promptly 
in love with the pretty school-mistress. 
Somewhat more deliberately, but very 
earnestly—as his way was—Hardy fell 
in love with her too. But his quiet 


method was misleading, and it was a 
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good while before Mary realized the 
underlying force of it. She called his 
feeling toward her ‘‘ brotherly,’’ and she 
maintained this fiction of brotherliness, 
even with herself, long after her instinct 
had assured her positively that it was 
nothing of the sort. And this was not 
by any means a fair way of treating 
Hardy ; for all the while that she per- 
mitted him to make love to her she was 
engaged to be married to another man. 
Of course, so false a situation as this 
was could not endure. It lasted for 
rather more than six months, and then 
the end came with a crash. They had 
taken many walks together, on the rather 
thin pretext that Hardy might learn what 
little she could teach him of botany. But 
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that particular June afternoon they made 
no pretense of botanizing. They had 
walked a couple of miles across the 
meadow-lands, and then up a bit of the 
mountain-side to a ledge of rocks that 
commanded a far view up the valley. 
They had discovered this place, and they 
regarded it as peculiarly their own. The 
day was a very perfect one. The sky was 
a deep, clear blue, with no fleck upon it 
save a belt of low-lying clouds along the 
horizon to the eastward ; and out of the 
southeast was blowing gently, languor- 
ously, a warm wind. Mary had brought 
a volume of poems with her, Dr. Hol- 
land’s * Bitter-Sweet,’’ and for a while 
John read to her. Then he laid down 
the book, and there was silence between 
them, broken only by the low throbbing 
of a pump, heard faintly from some dis- 
tant mine. It was an unrestful silence, 


like the stillness that precedes a storm. 
The steady beating of the pump seemed 
to come nearer and to grow more clear. 
Mary felt a shiver go through her, yet 
the air was soft and warm. 

At last, very simply, Hardy spoke: 


‘Will you marry me, Mary ?”’ 

She started violently, and began to cry. 
Hardy drew toward her, but she motioned 
him away. 

‘‘Oh, John, please—I’m so very sorry ! 
I—I ought to have told you. Haven't I 
told you? I’m—I'’m engaged to be mar- 
ried, John.’’ Then she fell to crying 
again. 

After a while she said, «‘ Won’t you 
forgive me, John? Indeed, I’m sorry. 
Please forgive me !”’ 

He was silent. 

‘Have you nothing to say to comfort 
me?’’ she asked at last, looking up at 
him with her pretty blue eyes full of 
tears. She was startled when she saw 
his face, his look was so hard and stern. 

‘‘ Nothing,’’ he answered. And pres- 
ently he added, «‘We had better go 
home now, I think.” 

‘You are very cruel,’’ she said ; but 
she put her hand upon the rocky ledge 
above her head and slowly raised herself 
to her feet. There was a curious rattling 
sound, that caused her to turn her head 
quickly, She gave a cry of terror, and 
Hardy started violently. Close beside 
her hand was a rattlesnake, just coiled 
to spring. It had come out on the warm 
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rock to sun itself, and had been there, no 
doubt, all the while, close beside them. 
Hardy caught her in his arms and 
snatched her away. At the same instant 
the snake sprang—just missing her hand 
—and so strongly that it went over the 
edge of the rock and disappeared among 
the undergrowth below. 

Mary lay weak, almost fainting, in his 
arms. He carried her to a spring near 
by, and there with the cold water bathed 
her wrists and temples. As she rested 
in his arms he had a curious feeling that 
the body that he thus held was a corpse. 
Presently the cold water revived her. 
She stood upright and said that she felt 
strong enough to walk. With his arm 
supporting her, they went together 
slowly down the mountain-side. Thick 
clouds were coming up over all the sky. 
Everything was cold and gray. A chill 
wind was blowing out of the northeast. 
Over all nature, as over Hardy’s life, had 
come a desolate change. 

In silence they went on until they 
came to ‘Squire Rambo’s house, and in 
silence he turned to leave her. ‘‘ You are 
not going away like that—without a 
word ?”’ she said. 

‘« What is there to say ?’’ he asked. 

‘That you forgive me. Oh, tell me 
that you forgive me, John! I’m so very, 
very sorry. Indeed I am. You will for- 
give me, won’t you, dear John ?”’ 

Hardy looked at her keenly, and the 
expression upon his face was not a pleas- 
ant one. Then he spoke, slowly and 
steadily : «‘ You have spoiled my life for 
me, Mary, and without any reason at all. 
The harm that you have done me you 
could have spared me if you had told me 
three months ago what you have told me 
to-day. And now that the harm is done 
you want me to forgive you for doing it. 
Well, I tell you plainly, I'll see you 
d——d first. Is that plain enough for 
you? Do you want anything more? 
Good-bye, I’m going away. I’m going 
out of this altogether, so that I'll never 
lay eyes on you again—and I wish to God 
I’d never laid eyes on you at all. But, 
remember, you have brought a curse on 
my life, and I leave a curse on yours. 
Sooner or later you’ll feel the weight of 
it ; mark my words.”’ 

So he parted from her, and the next 
day he left the town. 
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THis, then, was the experience that 
had driven Hardy down to the south- 
western frontier, and that had made him 
a wanderer there. 

Being thus cast out into the wilderness, 
life had no good in it for him, and he 
valued it lightly ; and so was ready to 
take the risks which, after all, in that 
rough region led most surely to safety. 
He was more than ready to fight any- 
body, and he was rather surprised—after 
engaging in a few passages at arms, in 
which he came out on top—by finding 
how few people wanted to fight him. At 
first there was a strong probability that 
he would go to the bad, and that his end 
would be a sudden one at the hands of a 
vigilance committee or a sheriff's posse. 
But gradually, as he rallied from the 
shock that his moral nature had sus- 
tained, his old habits of steadiness and 
self-control returned to him, and the dan- 
gerous corner was safely turned. He 
did honest work, and he worked hard ; 
but he found that he could not work 
long in any one place nor at any one 
thing. He tried ranching for a while, 
and got the hang of Spanish from the 
Mexican herdsmen ; he ran a store in a 


little town ; he picked up telegraphy and 
took charge of a tailway station ; he drove 
a stage; he managed an express-office— 
only by keeping his mind stirred by fre- 
quent change could he save himself from 
falling into a brooding melancholy over 
the past. 

Yet, as time wore on, much of the bit- 
terness that had filled his heart slowly 
died out of it. He was far from forgiving 
the woman who had ruined his life for 
him, but he had passed the stage when 
his only feeling toward her was a fierce 
anger that made him long for revenge. 
Thus three years went by, and the tonic 
to soul and body that came of his hard 
work and his rough life had done much 
to restore his moral equilibrium. But he 
still carried his heart-wound with him, 
and his only desire was to continue his 
drifting existence until a fuller forget- 
fulness should come. And this was his 
state when, drifting down to the border 
in search of a fresh job, he accepted the 
offered berth of station-master at Santa 
Maria de los Angeles. That the berth 
was a rough one, and that there was a 
chance for fighting connected with it, he 
considered to be its strongest attractions. 
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THE superintendent was going down 
the line on inspection and took Hardy 
out with him on a special. They had a 
clear track, and made the run of fifty 
miles to Santa Maria in a trifle over two 
hours. The last five miles was all down 
grade, from a high divide to the point 
where the track crossed the broad valley 
of the little river on a long trestle. At 
the southern end of the trestle was the 
tank. The pump was down below, be- 
side the stream, and hidden by the high 
bank. Three or four hundred yards fur- 
ther down the line was the station—a 
little frame building painted dark brown. 


It looked hopelessly out of place, and des- 
perately hot and uncomfortable under the 


blazing Mexican sun. Away to the left, 
on the bluff above the stream, was the 
town—a cluster of shabby adobe houses, 
built irregularly about the old chapel. 
It was a dusty, dirty, dreary-looking 
place, without a shrub or tree for shelter 
against the fierce heat of the sun. The 
only visible signs of life were a few 
naked children bathing in the river and 
some ill-favored dogs drowsing beside 
the houses in narrow strips of shade. 

A great plain, covered with cactus 
growth and studded with fzéa palms, 
stretched away toward the distant moun- 
tains in the east—the very realization 
of arid desolateness. Across this plain 
went a yellow, dusty streak, the trail 
leading to the mines. An American 
company had bought these mines, and in 
a desultory fashion was working them. 
It was for the encouragement of the 
\merican company—it needed encour- 
agement badly—that the station at Santa 
Maria had been established. 

Hardy was not as much discouraged 
by the looks of his prospective home as 
aman fresh from the States would have 
been. He had lived in some pretty hard 


places during the past three years, and 
he had come to know that in towns quite 
as ill-looking as Santa Maria was there 
were possibilities of comparative com- 
fort. Like all men who have become 
familiar with the Southwest, the sight of 
water cheered him—for running water is 
a mighty source of solace in a hot land. 
The refreshing wonders which water can 
work were shown at Santa Maria by a 
delectably green expanse of a dozen acres 
or so stretching along the lower slopes of 
the hill-sides beyond the town—the culti- 
vated ground that drew its life from a 
great acéguia fed from the river. It did 
Hardy’s heart good to see-this bit of 
green. 

The engine slowed up as it neared 
the bottom of the long down-grade, and 
stopped beside the tank. The gauge 
showed that the tank was full, but the 
pump was at work. In a moment the 
pump stopped, and then a man came out 
from the engine-house, and climbed up 
the steep bank. When he got on level 
ground he walked toward them in a 
slouching fashion that was in keeping 
with his surly manner when he got near 
enough to speak. He was a tall man, 
heavily and strongly built. His black 
hair and beard, his dark eyes and dark 
skin, gave him the look of a Mexican. 

‘What the devil—’’ he began, and 
then stopped as he saw the superintend- 
ent. 

‘« What are you running that pump for 
when your tank’s full?’’ the superin- 
tendent asked sharply. 

“Tain’t runnin’ it. It’s stopped. I’ve 
just filled her. If I’d run after she was 
full there’d be water under the escape, 
wouldn’t there? Well, there ain't any. 
Look for yourself.’’ 

It struck Hardy that the man was very 
eager to make this point in his own 
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favor. If the same thought struck the 
superintendent he kept it to himself. 

«All right,” he said. ‘But you burn 
a lot of wood, all the same.’’ And then 
he added, with a touch of that odd formal- 
ism that leads certain classes of Ameri- 
cans torefer to each otheras ‘‘gentlemen,’’ 
and to adopt on occasion ceremonious 
forms of address by no means in keeping 
with their normal speech : ‘‘ Mr. William 
Barwood, let me make you acquainted 
with Mr. John Hardy. Mr. Hardy is the 
gentleman who is going to take charge 
of the station, you know. I want you to 
do what youcan to make things pleasant 
for him.” 

Barwood looked sharply at Hardy for 
a moment ; then, drooping his eyes, he 
shambled up to him and held out his 
hand. 

‘«« Shake,’’ he said. 

Hardy shook. 

There was a gratifying friendliness in 
this demonstration ; but it did not pre- 
vent Hardy from entertaining the pos- 
sibly unreasonable notion that what this 
man really wanted to do was to stick 
a knife into him. 


‘‘As for makin’ things pleasant for 
Mr. Hardy,’’ Barwood answered, ‘or for 
anybody else in this hell-hole, I can’t say 


that the prospect’s promisin’. But I'll 
do what I can for him to make it a little 
less stinkin’. S’pose we go up to th’ 
station an’ I'll turn things over to him 
—though beside twelve blank tickets 
and th’ way-book and a kerosene lamp I 
guess there ain’t anything in partic’lar 
t’ turn. 

‘« You'll bunk in th’ station, Mr. Hardy, 
Is’pose. I did at first. Now I’ve gota 
house over in th’ town. You can feed 
with us if you want to—an’ I guess my 
wife won’t be sorry to have somebody t’ 
talk to. She can’t get th’ talkin’ hang 
of th’ language, she says—but I guess 
her real trouble is she won’t try. I got 
a teacher, you see, an’I learned good 
enough t’ talk all I wanted in six months. 
You speak th’ language, I s’pose?’”’ 

‘‘T can worry along,’’ Hardy answered. 

«Oh, you'll be all right, then—at least 
as right as anybody can be in such a 
hole as Santa Maria. I don’t know 
where I'd find a white man’s dog, let 
alone a white man, that ’u’d stay here if 
he wasn’t paid to. Come along t’ th’ 
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station, now, an’ we’ll attend t’ th’ trans- 
fer. An’ then we'll go over t’ th’ house 
an’ have somethin’ t’ eat. I can’t prom 
ise you much, but it’ll be th’ best that's 
t’ be had about here.’”’ Turning to one 
of the group of boys collected about the 
locomotive, he added: ‘Hello, there, 
you José, anda a la Sefora y dele yo 
tengo el Seftor Superintendente y otro 
caballero para la comida.”’ 

The superintendent declined this hos- 
pitable offer. Hewas going further down 
the line, he said, and could not stop. 

Hardy rapidly was arriving at the con- 
clusion that in sizing this man up he 
had made a mistake. From the stand- 
point of the frontier his manners were 
the embodiment of politeness. He was 
frank and he was hospitable. It was a 
pleasant surprise, moreover, to find that 
there was an American woman in the 
outfit. Excepting casual talks with she 
Greasers, who did not count, Hardy 
scarcely had said a dozen words to a 
woman during the whole of the past 
three years. Altogether, he found the 
prospect of a bearable existence in Santa 
Maria enlarging in a very satisfactory 
manner. Unless some row broke out 
about the waste of wood at the pump, 
which he was beginning to think was 
not likely, there was no reason why he 
should not be fairly comfortable in this 
little Mexican town. The presence of an 
abnormal number of hard characters did 
not bother him. Having that lofty con- 
tempt for Greaser toughs that character- 
izes the frontier American, he was not at 
all afraid that he could not hold his own. 
All that he would have to guard against 
were knife-thrusts in the back and shots 
in the dark. He had been successful 
at various times in the past in taking 
precautions against annoyances of this 
nature, and he felt reasonably confident 
that he could continue to take adequate 
precautions against them in the future. 

The locomotive watered at the tank and 
came on to the station. When the trans- 
fer of valuable property was completed 
the superintendent entered his car, and 
the special pulled out for the southward 
Hardy and Barwood watched it sliding 
away down the track, the steam rising 
faintly in the hot air, and a long trail of 
black smoke hanging almost motionless 
above the lines of rails. 
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«T’ll go over t’ th’ house an’ see about 
dinner,’’ Barwood said. ‘I* guess my 
wife understood what José told her; but 
she ain’t sharp about th’ language, an’ 
maybe she didn’t. There'll be nothin’ 
t’ do till th’ 4.10 passes, so you can fix 
yourself. You’ve got blankets, I see, 
an’ you'll find a cot in th’ inside room. 
There’s a basin there, too, an’ I’ll send 
one of these lazy devils down t’ th’ tank 
t’ bring you a bucket of water. I'll come 
back for you in half an hour or so, or 
send one of th’ boys over. It'll be a lit- 
tle less like hell for hotness in here if 
you'll open that back door. I don't be- 
lieve you've ever been in a hotter place 
‘an Santa Maria; I never have. But 
there’s one good thing about it, it’s al- 
ways cool at night—gets cool right away 
after th’ sun sets, when th’ wind begins 
t’ blow down from th’ hills.’’ 

Barwood walked off through the hot 
sunshine. Hardy carried his roll of blan- 
kets, and the battered black oilcloth bag 
that held the remainder of his personal 
belongings, into the inner room, opened 
the back door, and tried to fancy that the 
waves of heat which slowly drifted in at 
one door and out at the other made an at- 
mosphere a trifle less baking than that of 
the solid heat outside. He seated him- 
self on a rickety chair and lighted a pipe. 
Presently a boy brought the promised 
bucket of water. It was lukewarm; but 
washing even in lukewarm’ water was 
refreshing. In the course of half an hour 
the boy came again and said that dinner 
was ready. Hardy closed and locked the 
doors and followed him. The ground 
was hot beneath his feet. The weight of 
the hot air through which he walked op- 
pressed him. Over the broad stretch of 
cactus-covered plain the rays of heat re- 
flected from the ground rose shimmer- 
ing 

lhe boy led the way to an adobe house 
hat stood beside the partly ruined 
hapel. It had been the priest's house 
n the time when a priest had ministered 

sularly in Santa Maria, and stood upon 
he very site of the little hut in which the 

rst of the Mission Fathers had dwelt 
hree centuries and more before. It was 
argerand in better repair than the houses 
ir by, and it possessed the further dig- 
lity ofa small window, set high up in 
> side wall,and protected by wooden 
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bars. As he passed beneath this window 
Hardy distinctly heard these words: 
««—_—~ an’ if you open your fool mouth 
an’ let outa single word I'll knife you!”’ 
This curious utterance fell upon his 
ears so suddenly that he had turned the 
corner of the house before he fairly had 
grasped the meaning of it. ‘Por aqui, 
Seiior,’’ said the boy, pointing to the 
open door. The sound of his footsteps 


must have been heard inside, for, as he 
reached the doorway, Barwood met him. 

‘*Hot enough for you comin’ across? 
My wife’s just cleanin’ 
Mr. Hardy, 


Dinner’s ready. 
herself. Here she is now. 
let me make you acquainted 

‘«What th’ h—l's th’ matter with you 
now ?”’ 

This abrupt break in Mr. Barwood’s 
formal introduction, and still more ab- 
rupt transition to his customary vigor- 
ous colloquial manner, was not without 
cause ; for the woman advancing toward 
them from the inside room—whom Har- 
dy, coming from the glaring sunshine 
into the scantily lighted house, saw but 
dimly—gave a cry of fright-or surprise, 
and then, pressing her hands upon her 
breast, sank down into a chair. 

In a moment Hardy saw clearly, but he 
did not recognize her. Then she looked 
up at him and spoke: 

‘‘Don’t you know me, John?’”’ 

Her eyes had not changed, nor had 
her voice ; though the tone of sorrow in 
it was strange to him. It was Mary 
Wade. 

‘Mary ! You!’’ was all that he could 
say. 

‘Well, there don’t seem t’ be no very 
drivin’ need of my introducin’ you,’’ Bar- 
wood struck in. ‘‘ Knowed each other 
back in th’ States, I s’pose. Like enough 
you’re th’ man Mary told me she shook 
just before she come West. I didn’t pay 
much attention t’ th’ matter when she 
told me about it, for I got her, all th’ 
same; an’ I sha’n’t pay much attention to 
it now, for I’ve got her still. An’ I won't 
say which of us has th’ most t’ be thank- 
ful for, either. Mary, when you think 
you’ve looked like a stuck pig long 
enough, just get up, will you, an’ let’s 
have dinner.”’ 

Hardy felt the blood come up into his 
face, and his hands closed into fists ; but 
a look from Mary made him restrain his 
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strong desire to knock Barwood down 
and then kick him. 

‘« It—it was such a surprise, Will,’’ she 
said, speaking in a humble tone that 
in¢reased Hardy’s pugnacity. ‘I never 
expected to see Mr. Hardy out here, you 
know ; and his coming in suddenly that 
way upset me. I’m all right now’’—she 
was very white, and she rose slowly and 
with difficulty. ‘We'll have dinner 
right away. I’m sorry I kept you wait- 
ing.’’ She walked, a little unsteadily, 
to the stove that stood in one corner of 
the room, and thence brought the dinner 
to the table. 

«“Tt’s not much of a dinner, Mr. 
Hardy,” she said, with an obvious effort 
to make talk, ‘not like what we used to 
have at home ; there’s not much of any- 
thing down here that seems like home. 
Have you heard from home lately ?’”’ 

The shock of this meeting had been 
more severe to Hardy, even, than it had 
been to Mary. Save that his rough life 


had roughened him a little, she saw him 
unchanged. But the change that Hardy 
saw in her was a pitiable one. 


All her 
freshness and look of youth had gone 
from her. She was pale and thin and 
worn. He had thought of her always as 
the very embodiment of neatness, but now 
her dress was careless, and her beautiful 
gold-brown hair was knotted anyhow 
upon her head. Seeing her thus, Hardy 
found added to the moral wrench given 
him by this sudden rousing of a sorrow 
that he had believed was dead, the keen 
pain that came of knowing that only 
through bitter trials of flesh and spirit 
could she have been so changed. And 
there was great pathos to him in her 
dwelling so strongly on that word 
‘home.’ It was with difficulty that 
he could control himself sufficiently to 
speak. But he perceived that she was 
right in forcing commonplace talk, and 
he tried to help her. Barwood main- 
tained an ugly silence. 

“Tt isn’t much like the Wyoming 
Valley down here, and that’s a fact,”’ 
Hardy said, trying to speak with hearti- 
ness. ‘But I’ve been around in these 
parts so long now—in New Mexico and 
Arizona, you know—that I’ve got pretty 
well used to it. And I’ve got to liking 
the Mexicans, too. They’re lazy and 
dirty, and a good many of ’em are hard 
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cases, I know; but there’s something 
pleasant about them, for all. You ought 
to learn the language. It makes all the 
difference in getting along with them 
when you know the language. Your 
husband tells me that he got a teacher. 
Now, why don’t you get a teacher too?"’ 

‘««Yes,’’ Mary answered, speaking slow- 
ly. «My husband did get a—a teacher—””’ 
She stopped suddenly, as Barwood shot a 
look at her’across the table. Hardy did 
not see this by-play. Then she went on: 
‘© Well, there’s a good deal in what you 
say, and maybe I'll try. But I’m not 
good for much at study nowadays, I'm 
afraid. I don’t believe that even Squire 
Rambo would think that I was fit to be 
a school-mistress now, Mr. Hardy.’’ She 
tried to smile as she said this, but her lips 
quivered. 

«« What good beans these are ’’—Hardy 
was rather desperate—‘‘ they’re as good 
as the Mexicans cook them. /yijoles 
are about the best thing the Mexicans 
turn out, according to my mind. You 
oughtn’t to call yourself stupid when you 
can cook beans so well, Ma—Mrs. Bar- 
wood.”’ 

‘«She didn’t cook ’em,’’ Barwood in- 
terposed. ‘‘Oneof our—a Mexican friend 
of ours sent ’emintous. Mary’s nota bad 
cook, but only a Mexican can cook beans 
as good as these. Take some more.” 

“T’m glad, any way, Mrs. Barwood, 
that you’ve got some Mexican friends,” 
Hardy went on. ‘It must make things 
ever so much pleasanter for you, even if 
you don’t speak the language. Their 
sending things in this way is just like 
the Mexicans. They certainly area good- 
natured lot, just as I was saying.”’ 

Mary was about to reply when another 
look from her husband—Hardy saw it 
this time—made her remain silent. There 
was an awkward pause. 

Hardy was sitting with his back to the 
open door. Mary sat facing it. Sud- 
denly he saw that she was growing pale. 
At the same moment he heard a footstep, 
and then some one called—the voice was 
very sweet and soft— Guillermo !”’ 

Hardy turned involuntarily, and the 
sight of the woman whom he saw stand- 
ing in the doorway fairly took away his 
breath. She was one of those magnifi- 
cent creatures who not infrequently are 
met with among the common people of 
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Mexico: a typical descendant of the 
sturdy Spaniards of the sixteenth cent- 
ury (very different from the degenerate 
race that peoples Spain to-day) and of 
the softer race whom the Spaniards con- 
quered in Mexico. She was tall, vigor- 
ous, stately ; but her strong, free action 
of body and limb was full of grace, and 
her stately air was softened by a seducing 
tenderness. As she stood there in the 
doorway—partly in shadow and partly in 
sunlight—the large, beautiful lines of 
her figure standing out sharply against 
the glaring background of the sun- 
bathed adobe wall of the old church, one 


—_— 
“I GUESS, MR. HARDY, YOU AN’ 


bare arm half raised, her body partly 
turned as she started back on seeing a 
stranger, she seemed to Hardy less a real 
woman than a woman ina bewildering 
dream. 

The vision lasted only for a moment. 
now, Juana,’’ Barwood said in 
Spanish ; and added : « Later.’’ 

When Hardy turned again Mary’s face 
no longer was white : it was red as fire. 
She rose from the table hastily and went 
intothe inner room. Barwood and Hardy 
finished their meal in silence. As they 
got up from the table Barwood said, with 
rather a forced air of ease : «‘ Try a cigar- 
ito? They’re pretty good ones.”’ 


“Go 
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‘No, I’m obliged. I guess I'll stick to 
a pipe,’’ Hardy answered. 

‘Yes, I s’pose that’s th’ way you feel 
now. I used t’ feel that way about cigar- 
itos myself. But now that I’ve fairly 
got into th’ way of ’em I don’t care much 
t’? smoke anythin’ else. It’s a good plan 
when you’re in a foreign country t’ try t’ 
do what’s done by th’ folks that live 
there. I can’t go all th’ Mexican ways, 
but I try t’ take in as many of ’em as I 
can.”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ Hardy answered dryly, ‘so I 
gee.”” 

Barwood gave him a sharp look, and 


ME *D BETTER HAVE A TALK.” 


for a moment seemed disposed to give 
him a sharp answer ; but he thought bet- 
ter of it. 

‘‘I’'m comin’ over t’ th’ station after 
awhile, an’ then we can have a talk an’ 
settle things. Things is pretty much as 
I left ’em at th’ station when I moved 
out, an’ I guess you'll find what you 
want. But if there’s anything you want 
that ain’t there, let me know; it’s likely I 
won't have it either—but I might. We 
don’t go in much for style down here, 
an’ you’ll have t’ get along th’ best you 
can.”’ 

Hardy was puzzled by this fresh dis- 
play of friendliness. It bothered him a 
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little, too, for the thing that he most 
wanted to do just then was to get Bar- 
wood off somewhere and mash him into a 
jelly and then shoot him. It was annoy- 
ing tofind this generous intention checked 
in the way that Barwood was checking it. 
Nobody feels like thrashing a man, still 
less like sending a bullet through him, 
when he really seems to be trying, accord- 
ing to his lights, to be amiable. Hardy 
only could hope that this ill-timed dis- 
play of good-will would disappear when 
they were alone together. As he lighted 
his pipe and turned to leave the house 
Mary came into the room again. She 


had regained her composure, and when 
she spoke it was in a quiet, even voice. 
‘Will tells me that you are going to 





ARDY walked 

4 back through 

the blazing 

| station and— 

after taking a 

look at his revolver 

good working order 

and that all the cham- 

bers were loaded—settled himself with a 
This was the time of day when the sun 
was most powerful and when all nature 
seemed to be crushed into stillness by the 
imal life anywhere was to be seen. The 
doors of the adobe houses were shut tight, 
and within them, in coolness and dark- 
very dogs had betaken themselves ‘to 
such shelter from the sun as they could 
find in the chaparral or beneath the 
pine boards of the station sent out a 
resinous smell. The iron of the railway 
was blistering hot. Not a breath of air 
shimmering haze made up of the direct 
and reflected rays of heat. But there 
was promise of coolness later on, for over 
vemolinos, already were beginning to 
form—the advance guard of the fresh, 
cool wind that would sweep down from 


heat to the 
to see that it was in 

pipe to await Barwood’s coming. 
heavy weight of heat. Not a sign of an- 
ness, their owners lay slumbering. The 
bluff, and were slumbering too. The 
stirred.. Over the great plain hung a 
on the foot-hills little whirlwinds of dust, 
the mountains when the setting of the 
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board with us, Mr. Hardy. You'll find 
it pretty poor board, I’m afraid; but | 
don’t feel as bad about it as I would if | 
didn’t know that it’ll be better than any- 
body else here can give you—at least, | 
mean, it’ll be more like what you’re used 
to getting in the States.’’ There was a 
touch of apology in her tone, and a half- 
deprecating look toward her husband as 
she made this correction. ‘‘We have 
supper at six.”’ 

She came close to him as she spoke, 
and as her husband turned to pick upa 
box of matches from the table she pressed 
a scrap of crumpled paper into his hand. 
When he opened this paper he read: 
‘‘Don’t have words with him. It will 
only make things worse for me.”’ 


sun should bring to an end the long, hot 
day. 

Hardy did not notice the heat. He was 
thinking. of Mary, and a great sorrow for 
her had taken possession of his heart. 
Misery she certainly had brought into his 
life ; but nothing in comparison with the 
misery that had come into her own. It 
was bad enough, he thought, that she 
should have been married to Barwood at 
his best—whatever that might have been 
—but that she should be tied to Barwood 
now seemed altogether horrible. As the 
picture of the Mexican girl standing in 
the doorway came before his mind he 
ground out a curse between his teeth. 
And theworst of it was that he did not see 
what he could do—unless he shot Bar- 
wood off-hand—to make her case better. 
She was right, he perceived, in warning 
him not to fall to wrangling with her 
husband. This was a matter in which 
half-way measures would be worse than 
useless. Between the extremes of killing 
Barwood and of keeping up a show of 
friendly relations with him there was no 
safe course. Much as there was tempting 
about the more radical of these lines of 
conduct, he decided that for the present 
Mary’s interests would be best served by 
not adopting it. For some reason that 
he did not at all understand, Barwood 
evidently was disposed to avoid a rupture 
with him : all that was necessary, there- 
fore, was. that he should hold himself 
well in hand and not make one until he 
could make one that would be decisive 
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and final. The wisdom of present tem- 
porizing was enforced, further, by the 
fact that until he could see Mary alone 
and talk freely with her he could not 
arrange any certain plan for her relief. 
Yes, he must wait. 

While he was working the matter over 
in his mind he sat on the one chair 
that the station possessed, tipping back 
on its hind legs, his hands clasped behind 
his head, smoking slowly. Inan absen.‘, 
half-seeing way his eyes ranged over the 
group of adobe houses, the great sunny 
plain beyond, the gray-blue mountains 
which formed the horizon on the east. It 
was odd, he thought, that all his wander- 
ings should have ended in bringing him 
to the very woman whom he had tried to 
get furthest away from. He traced back 
in his mind the chain of accidents, very 
trifling most of them, which had moved 
him from place to place in Arizona and 
New Mexico, and which finally had led 
him to this little town of Santa Maria, 
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where Mary was. Was there such a thing 
as Fate? he thought. 

After a while he saw Barwood come 
out of one of the adobe houses — not 
his own —and walk toward the station. 
Hardy moved his chair to the other door. 
He did not want Barwood to know that 
he had seen him come out of that other 
house. 

‘¢ Hot enough for you ?’’ Barwood asked 
as he entered the station. 

‘‘ Yes, I guess it’ll do for the present,”’ 
Hardy answered. 

‘‘How about things? 
thin’ t’ settle you?”’ 

‘No, things are all right. 


along ; much obliged.’’ 


Can I do any- 


I'll get 


Barwood seated himself on an empty 
nail-keg—the one other piece of furni- 
ture, excepting the table on which was 
placed the telegraph instrument, that the 
station possessed—and rolled a cigarito. 
He did this deftly, and Hardy noticed 
that the thumb and forefinger of his right 
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hand were as yellow from smoke as a 
Mexican’s. He drew a paper box of 
double-headed wax matches from his 
pocket, struck one, lighted his cigarito, 
carefully returned the unused end of the 
match to the box, and then smoked for a 
while in silence. At last he said, looking 
away from Hardy as he spoke, and shifting 
his legs a little uneasily : ‘‘I guess, Mr. 
Hardy, you an’ me’d better have a talk.”’ 
‘‘Yes,’’ Hardy answered, ‘‘maybe we 
had.”’ 

‘*About—about Mary, you know. 
Mary tells me that you really are the 
man she shook, back in the States. I 
sized it up that way, you know, on sight. 
I guess she played it pretty low down on 
you.”’ 

‘‘ Never mind about that. It’s all over. 
It was over three years ago. I was a 
good deal of a fool myself about that 
time. I ought to have begun by asking 
her if she was free.”’ 

‘‘ Excuse me, she ought to have begun 
by tellin’ you that she had another man 
on her string. I'd better tell you just 


how things between me an’ Mary begun. 
You see, I was fireman to th’ hoistin’ 
engine out at Sugar Notch—at Wilkes- 
barré, you know—an’ Mary was livin’ 


with her step-mother an’ just beginnin’ 
t’ teach school. I guess she had a mean 
time of it at home. Her father was dead, 
an’ from what I saw of her step-mother I 
didn’t take much stock in her. She was 
a tough one, an’ no mistake. So Mary 
was more’n glad t’ take up with me. I 
guess she did love me—I loved her, I 
know. Sol told her I’d go West an’ 
make some money ; an’ just then she got 
that teachin’ job down in your town, an’ 
was able t’ get away from her step- 
mother. So things sort of stiited all 
round. SoIcome out to Fort Worth an’ 
got a pretty good job as engineer—I’d 
learned pretty well how to run an engine 
—an’ things in gen’ral looked promisin’. 

‘‘Well, Mary kep’ writin’ reg’ lar, tellin’ 
me she was all right, an’ makin’ fun of 
th’ boys bein’ in love with her. She used 
t’ write a good deal about you, sayin’ you 
was like a brother to her. Then her let- 
ters begun t’ get sort of queer ; an’ then, 
all of a sudden, I got one askin’ me if 
I’d marry her right off if she’d come out 
t’ me. I struck my boss for more pay, 
an’ got it, an’ wrote back I would, an’ 
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glad to. So out she come, an’ we got 
married, She looked mis’rable, an’ said 
she’d been sick. Somehow she wasn’t 
like herself, an’ we didn’t get along very 
well. She sort of moped, like as if she 
had th’ toothache, an’ was kind of high- 
strung an’ offish, as if I wasn’t good 
enough for her. Things got sort of worse 
an’ worse, an’ now an’ then I'd go off 
with th’ boys an’ try t’ forget what a 
cussed mean time I was havin’ at home. 
She didn’t like that, an’ was downright 


‘ugly when I’d come home a little sewed 


up. At last she told me I was a drunken 
brute an’ she was sorry she’d married me, 
*specially as she could ’a’ got a better 
man. She meant you, I guess, Well, 
we didn’t have a pleasant time that day, 
for I just got mad an’ talked square up 
to her. After that things was a good 
deal worse. I took t’ goin’ with th’ boys 
more’n ever, an’ pretty soon I found my- 
self fired out of my job. Mary said she’d 
been expectin’ it; an’ I told her that th’ 
one most t’ blame for ’t was herself—an’ 
that was just th’ everlastin’ truth. 

‘‘ Well, we pulled out of Fort Worth, 
an’ I braced up an’ I got another job— 
down in San Anton that was. Then it 
was pretty much th’ same thing over 
again. Then we went up to Waco, an’ 
then across to Harrison, an’ then down t’ 
Palestine, an’ to Houston, an’ to Galves- 
ton. I had good jobs in ev’ry one of 
them towns, an’ I got fired out of ’em all. 
An’ at last I got this job here. I guess 
you can see for yourself what a d——d 
mean job this looks like, an’ can guess it 
must ’a’ been pretty cold weather for me 
when I agreed t’ take it. But in some 
ways—that maybe we'll talk about later 
—it’s turned out better than I sized it up 
to. For one thing, there ain’t any boys 
here for me t’ tear ‘round with, an’ when 
I get set up on mescal there ain't any- 
body t’ report me—an’ it don’t make no 
difference t’ anybody, either, ’s long as | 
keep my tank full. 

‘‘Now, that’s th’ whole business. | 
wanted t’ talk things out square with 
you, an’ I’ve done it. Maybe now you 
know what kind of a life Mary’s led me 
you’re not as sorry as you was that when 
we both was snappin’ at her she hung fire 
with you an’ went off with me. 

‘«« What I want t’ say now is: I’m ready 
t’ try t’ make things as good as I can for 
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you here, but I want you t’ play square 
with me. If I happen t’ get set up some- 
times, don’t you run yourself into a 
shootin’ match—for that’s what it’ll 
come to, an’ d——d quick, too—by re- 
portin’ me; an’ don’t you believe th’ 
whole of th’ pack of lies about me that 
Mary’s loaded up with, an’ is goin’ t’ fire 
off at you as soon as she gets th’ chance. 
Let’s fix things t’ run along easy this 
way, an’ after a while, when I know you 
better, maybe I can show you some 
things about Santa Maria that’ll make 
you think ’tain’t as bad as it looks. It 
ain’t always in th’ best-lookin’ places 
that there’s th’ most money to be made. 
What do you say? Isitago?”’ 

Hardy’s pipe was out. He lighted it 
and smoked for a while before answer- 
ing. 

‘IT don’t see that you and I need have 
any row in particular,’’ he said at last. 
«T won’t make any promises until I look 
around a little and see how things are. 
But you needn’t worry about my report- 
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ing you as long as you keep your tank 
full and don’t let anything get wrong 
with the pump. If you don’t do your 
work I'll report you, dead sure ; and if 
you come around after shooting matches 
I'll give you all you want, and some to 
spare. Abott the size of it is, that unless 
you make arow there won’t be one. Does 
that suit you?”’ 

‘«Y-e-e-e-s,’’ Barwood answered, ‘‘that’s 
fair enough t’ start with. I guess you an’ 
me’ll get along—unless Mary won’t let us. 
I’ll do my part, any way. Now, I must go 
down t’ th’ pump. ‘Th’ 4.10, the freight, 
*ll be here pretty soon. There’s some ore 
comin’ down t’ day from San Gabriel, 
but it don’t go up on th’ freight. It goes 
up in th’ express-car to-night. This bit 
of shaftin’ goes on th’ freight. Here’s 
th’ way-book. An’ just tell Sanders, will 
you, t’ tell Ward t’ send down my spare 
connectin’-rod. Tell him there’ll be th’ 


devil t’ pay here at th’ pump some day if 
he don’t send it.’’ 

Hardy stood at the door of the station 
and watched Barwood as he 











walked up the track to the 
tank, and so beyond it down 


into the valley of the stream. 
Presently the steady throbbing 
of the pump sounded through 
the hot stillness. Hardy’s 
mind was so full of other 
things that it did not occur to 
him that since the tank was 
full there was no reason for 
keeping the pump going. He 
seated himself again on the 
rickety chair and smoked 
slowly. What Barwood had 
told him, and he did not doubt 
that in a general way Barwood 
had spoken the truth, enabled 
him to see pretty clearly what 
had happened; how Mary, 
stung by anger, and no doubt 
also stirred by the thought that 
she had not treated her first 
lover fairly, had urged the 
hasty marriage as a sort of rep- 
aration, and in the hope that 
such decisive action would 
bring her calmness and rest. 
And he could see how the same 
weakness of nature that had 
brought her into such false re- 
lations with himself, and that 





ried her 

into this 

atonement, 

had prevented 

her from ac- 

cepting as final 

the finality that 

— ; she herself had 

brought about. Barwood certainly had a 

good deal to answer for ; but Hardy was 

forced to the conviction that Mary was 

largely responsible for the condition that 

Barwood was reduced to, and, conse- 

quently, for her own unhappiness. It 

was curious, he thought, that this woman 

should have succeeded through sheer 
folly in wrecking the lives of two men. 

Yet even in the face of the fact that 
Mary had mainly herself to blame for the 
evil fate that had overtaken her, his pity 
for her was most keenly aroused. Inhis 
otherwise frank talk Barwood had not 
touched upon the Mexican girl—the cru- 
elest wrong that Mary had suffered. 
Hardy had refrained from forcing the talk 
in this direction, for he doubted his abil- 
ity, should this subject be touched upon, 
to control his rage—and he was firmly 
determined to stave off a crisis until 
he could act decisively for Mary’s good. 
That a crisis must come, and must come 
soon, he fully realized. Thesituation was 
altogether too volcanic to be lasting ; and 
the chances seemed to be strongly in 
favor of its finding an appropriately en- 
ergetic culmination. That there would 
be some shooting in it struck Hardy as 
highly probable, and he found this prob- 
ability soothing. He let his hand drop 
to his hip pocket, and wondered who 
would come outon top. He was inclined 
to believe that it would be himself. 

The arrival of the up train cut short his 
reverie. A little whileafter it had gone up 
the line two wagons, loaded with bags of 
ore from the mine at San Gabriel, came 
slowly across the plain along the dusty 
trail to the station. The teamsters leis- 
urely unharnessed their mules, drove 


them down to the stream for water, 
hobbled them, and then, in the same leis- 
urely fashion, set about preparing their 
own supper and making themselves com- 
fortable for the night. The head of the out- 
fit was an American, who walked into the 
station and smoked a friendly pipe with 
the new station-master, while this work 
was going on. 

‘“‘Glad to see somebody here who 
looks like a white man,’ he said. 
‘‘What’s gone with Barwood? Fired 
out?” 

‘No, he’s still at the pump. 
the station, and general charge.”’ 

‘« Pity the company didn’t bounce him 
clean. He’s a bad lot.”’ 

‘« What’s the matter with him ?”’ 

‘‘Well, if you’ve got general charge, 
and are going to stay here, you’ll find out 
all about him before long, so I needn’t 
tell you. But keep your eye open, and 
look out ’specially for his Greaser friends. 
They all stand in with him, and he stands 
in with them. He’s got the Alcalde’s 
sister for a sort of extra wife, I b’lieve, 
and things are pretty rotten generally. 
Don’t you trust any of ’em ; and keep your 
gun where you can get at it easy all the 
time. Just come from the States ?’’ 

‘« No—at least only from Texas.”’ 

«‘Oh, that all? Iwas in hopes you was 
fresh from the States and had some news. 
A man gets sort of homesick for news 
from the States down in these ungodly 
parts. I’ma Pennsylvanian myself, born 
in Lancaster. What part are you from?” 

“I’m Pennsylvanian, too—born in 
Wilkesbarré.”’ 

‘“‘The h—1 you say! Why, d—n it, 
shake! That’s too good for anything. 
Drink, won’t you ?’’ and the teamster en- 
ergetically shook Hardy’s hand, and then 
extracted the beer-bottle that protruded 
conspicuously from his coat pocket, and 
tendered it with a hearty good-will. «It’s 
only mescal,”’ he said, apologetically. 
“You can’t buy anything fit to drink 
down here without payin’ more’n your 
life’s worth forit. But for mescal this ain’t 
bad.’”’ And, todohim justice, when his 
turn atthe bottle came, he backed his 
opinion in an eminently practical way. 

‘‘So you’re a Wilkesbarré man, eh? 
Barwood comes from there too. Did you 
know him at home?’’ 

‘No; I only lived in Wilkesbarré while 


I’ve got 
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I was a boy. I lived down the river a 
way. I never laid eyes on Barwood until 
I saw him here to-day.”’ 

‘Well, I reckon you haven’t missed 
much. I don’t mind telling you—now I 
find we come from the same good old 
State, you and me—that he’s about the 
d—dst dirtiest dog that ever I’ve come 
across. He’s rung in with the Greasers, 
and I guess counts hisself more Greaser 
now than white man: if he don’t he 
ought to, for that’s what he is. Maybe 
you don’t know that this is about the worst 
smugglin’ hole there is on the whole 
frontier? Well, it is. Barwood’s gone 
inte smugglin’ deep. Heand the Alcalde 
boss things between ’em, I reckon, and 
do a big business. They’re in the horse 
and cattle line, too—running off stock 
from one side of the river and sellin’ it on 
the other, you know. And unless I’m a 


good deal further out than I’m apt to be, 
that party that raided the Las Animas 
ranch last month—when old Don Manuel 
Salazar and one of his sons was killed 
in cold blood, and all the stock stampeded 
and everything about the place worth 
stealin’ cleaned out—came right from 


here, and Barwood was along with it. 

‘Now you know about how things 
stand and what you’ ve got to look out for. 
I judge you to be, from your looks, a man 
that can take pretty good care of hisself ; 
and I just tell you that to keep up your 
end in this hell-hole of a Santa Maria 
you need to be that kind! Don’t you 
take no chances at all. Keep your gun 
ready, and keep your eyes all around you 
all the time. And the best thing you 
can do is to give up your job. There’s 
not enough money in running this station 
to pay for the all-day and all-night on- 
easiness that you’ve taken a contrac’ for 
—to say nothin’ of findin’ yourself some 
mornin’ laid out stiff, with knife-holes 
all over you, and most of your head blown 
off. You’re a white man, and you come 
from Pennsylvania, and you’re a d d 
sight too good to be killed off by Greasers. 
So just you take my advice, and quit.”’ 

‘« Well, I don’t calculate on being here 
long,’’ Hardy answered. ‘I took the 
job for a month, though, and I guess I’ll 
manage to stick it out. I’ve lived around 
in some hard places in my time, and I’ve 
managed so far, you see, to keep my 
hair. I’m much obliged to you, all the 
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same, for what you’ve told me. Some- 
times you can manage better when you 
know just how things stand. What’s 
your mine up at San Gabriel amount to? 
How does your ore mill-run? And what 
sort of a streak have you got ?”’ 

And then they drifted off into mining 
talk, and the teamster expatiated with 
a pardonable pride upon the brilliant 
prospects—which seemed to be rather at 
odds with the present condition—of the 
San Gabriel mine. 

At six o’clock Hardy locked up the 
station and walked over to Barwood’s 
house to supper. Half laughing at him- 
self while he did it, he made as much of 
a toilet as the circumstances of the case 
would permit. His resources were lim- 
ited, but he felt rather pleased with the 
result. His trousers were outside of his 
boots, instead of being tucked into them ; 
he wore a coat ; a black silk handkerchief 
was knotted under the rolling collar of 
his flannel shirt; his hands and face 
were as clean as soap and water could 
make them, and his crisp black hair 
was brushed to a degree of preternatural 
smoothness. And there came over him, 
as he thus groomed himself that he 
might be pleasing in Mary’s eyes, some- 
thing of the old-time feeling that had 
possessed him as he made himself ready, 
in his Sunday best, for those Sunday 
walks during that happy summer that 
seemed now so very, very long ago. 
How bright, how fresh, she had looked, 
he thought ; how free she had been from 
sorrow and from care. And then the 
sharp contrast between her carelessly 
glad past life and the life that she now 
was living —here among smugglers, 
thieves, murderers, very likely, with even 
her right of ownership in her scoundrel 
of a husband openly defied—struck him 
with the force of a physical blow. Fora 
moment the purpose came into his mind 
of bringing on the shooting-match with 
Barwood right away, and so in some sort 
righting this great wrong. He gave a 
long sigh as his reason reasserted itself, 
and compelled him to admit that he must 
wait. 

The cool winds had begun to come 
down from the mountains, and Santa 
Maria was aroused from its hot lethargy. 
As Hardy walked through the town the 
doors of the adobe houses stood open ; 
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men lounged, smoking, in the door- 
ways—hard cases they looked, for the 
most part; women were bending over 
little fires, preparing the evening meal ; 
children frisked about and encouraged 
the fights among the dogs; herds of 
goats came up slowly from the river, to be 
penned for the night in the corrals, wag- 
ging their heads sagely, as the custom of 
goats is. There was an air of calm, of 





Bt. 
pastoral simplicity, about the town that 
Hardy was keen-witted enough to recog- 
nize was in rather droll contrast with its 
real character. 

He found Barwood seated in front of 
his house, on a chair tipped back against 
the wall, smoking one of his favorite 
cigaritos. 

‘Take a seat an’ set down,” he said, 
pointing to a soap-box standing on end 
on the other side of the doorway. «Sup- 
per ‘ll be ready in a minute or two, 
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I guess. This is th’ time o’ day that 
Santa Maria’s fit t’ live in—at least, as 
fit t’ live in as such a hole can be at any 
time. I see th’ San Gabriel outfit’s got 
down. When you send their stuff off on 
th’ night train, make ’em load it their- 
selves, an’ be devilish careful that th’ 
receipt you give ’em an’ th’ way-bill 
agree. They’re a careless lot, an’ like as 
not they’ll have a receipt made out for 





It 
There’s Mary 


more bags than they’ve sent down. 
’u’d be just like ’em. 
callin’. Let’s go in.” 
Hardy noticed, as he entered the room, 
that it had a neater air than at dinner- 
time. The change in Mary’s appearance 
was still more striking. She had put on 
a print gown, fresh and cool-looking ; 
there was a bow of blue ribbon at her 
neck and another in her beautiful hair— 
arranged in the pretty way that he re- 
membered so well; her eyes had lost 
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their tired look and shone brightly, and 
in her cheeks was a delicate color. She 
was almost her old self again. As Hardy 
caught sight of her he could not repress 
a start of surprise. If he had felt an hour 
before only that his love for her was not 
dead, he felt now that it was most vig- 
orously alive. She came forward and 
shook hands with him. There was some- 
thing very thrilling in the touch of her 
warm hand. 

‘I’m so glad you’ve come, Mr. Hardy,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ It seems quite like old times.”’ 

«I’m sorry you didn’t let me know 





ee 


we was havin’ a party,’’ Barwood struck 
in before Hardy could answer. ‘I'd ’a’ 
put on a dress suit an’ had my hair 
curled. You both look so fine that I 
don’t know whether I'd better set to table 
with you. Maybe I'd better go an’ get 
somethin’ t’ eat where th’ folks ain’t so 
all-fired dressed up. I guess I wouldn’t 
have t’ go a great way t’ find a welcome, 
neither.’’ 

The tone in which this was said, and 
the under-meaning of the words—which 
Hardy did not understand for a moment 
—heightened the color on Mary’s cheeks 
and drove the light from her eyes. 

‘‘I—I’m_ sorry, Will,’’ she said, «I 
didn’t know you'd mind. You used to like 
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me in this dress. 
ber?” 

‘“Yes, I did; but it was a good while 
ago,’’ Barwood answered, dryly. « But 
I'll eat my supper, all th’:same, even if 
I ain’t dressed up in store clothes. Set 
down, Mr. Hardy. Don’t mind my way 
of makin’ fun. We don’t go in much for 
fixin’ up down here, an’ seein’ you an’ 
Mary—’ specially Mary—slingin’ so much 
style sort of got away with me. Looks 
as if Mary’d got up a reg’ lar party sup- 
per, too, which is a way of celebratin’ 
this joyous occasion that I tie to, for 


Don’t you remem- 








So let’s sail in an’ have a good 


sure. 
time.’’ 
But the celebration of the joyous occa- 
sion was not a success. Mary had been 
doing her best all the afternoon to foster 
a foolish fancy that she was back in the 
Wyoming Valley and that Hardy wascom- 
ing to supper with her at ’Squire Ram- 
bo’s, as he used to in the old times. She 
had made a sponge cake—he had always 
liked sponge cake—and had stewed some 
tunas, with a flavoring of lemon juice, to 
take the place of his favorite apple sauce. 
And over her cooking, and the thought 
of who the cooking was for, she had 
grown so light-hearted that the darkness 
of the present fora little space was con- 
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quered by the light of the past. All this 
light went out as her husband spoke ; 
his threat to go for his supper where he 
would find a welcome brought the dark- 
ness of the present down upon her again 
like a pall. 

As Hardy, less quickly, comprehended 
the meaning of this threat and the 
prodigious insolence of it, his hands 
clinched and he set his teeth hard. For 
him also the past had come again with 
sight of Mary, fresh and beautiful, look- 
ing as she had looked when he gave her 
the love that now he knew never had 
been recalled. The sudden forcing home 
upon him by her husband's words of 
what her present state was ; the outra- 
geous insult that those words almost 
openly conveyed, very nearly mastered 
his power of self-control. But he did 
control himself, and the relief in violence 
that he so eagerly longed for being im- 
possible, he fell into a sullen rage. 

Having precipitated this condition of 
affairs, Barwood got over his grumpiness 
and was extraordinarily cheerful. But 
for Mary and Hardy the supper was a 
meal of wormwood, and over it seemed 


to hang visibly the shadow of death. 
Hardy was determined to force a crisis 


quickly ; Mary only felt vaguely that a 
crisis soon must come. And in the same 
way the one knew and the other instinct- 
ively felt that when it did come death 
certainly would come with it. It was 
not in human nature that conditions such 
as those in which they were living could 
work out to anything but a tragedy. 

At last the supper was ended. Bar- 
wood cheerfully asked Hardy to stay and 
smoke a pipe; but he answered that he 
was tired, and would go over to the sta- 
tion and turn in at once, so as to get 
some solid sleep before the night train 
came up the line. 

As they rose from the table Mary said, 
quickly, the sound of her voice being lost 
in the scraping of the chairs upon the 
clay floor, «‘ I must speak to you.”’ 

He nodded, to show that he under- 
stood, and then he went away. 

Hardy was in far too excited a state 
of mind and body to carry out his avowed 
intention of turning in and sleeping until 
the night train shouldarrive. He opened 
both doors of the station, and the window 
of the little inner room, so that the cool 
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night wind might range freely through 
the building and carry off the heat ac- 
cumulated in the pine boards. While 
this process was going on he brought the 
chair outside on the platform and seated 
himself there. 

It was not surprising that he could not 
sleep. In the past few hours he had 
lived over again in his thoughts the 
portion of his life that had stirred him 
most deeply ; he had found himself being 
drawn into an entanglement out of which 
he saw no clear way save that of killing 
the man who was the main cause of it; 
and he had been startled by the quicken- 
ing in his heart of a love that he had 
thought was dead forever. 

The revival of his love for Mary was a 
genuine surprise to Hardy, but he was 
not disposed to resent it nor to crush it 
down. On the contrary, he gave it every 
encouragement. He had a better right 
to her, he argued, than that possessed 
by her brute of a husband. If, as seemed 
extremely probable, he should end by 
shooting Barwood, then everything would 
go smoothly —and he would be able to 
comfort himself with the reflection that 
he had saved a sheriff or a vigilance com- 
mittee the trouble of a hanging match. 
If Barwood should succeed in getting 
away without being shot, then—he 
thought of Mary’s delicate, fair skin and 
red little mouth—well, then he would 
have her just the same. And he would 
deserve to have her, for he would be true 
to her and tender, and would do his best 
to make her forget the bitter sorrow that 
she had endured. He felt that from the 
standpoint of public ‘sentiment on the 
frontier he had abstract right and justice 
on his side—and he meant to go in and 
win. 

They would go back to the States, of 
course; not to Pennsylvania, but to some 
live place in the West, where he could 
earn a good living right away, and in 
eight or ten years could make a comfort- 
able fortune. He had not cared until now 
to make money, but in the course of his 
wandering, aimless life he had found out 
where and how in the West money could 
be made quickly by an energetic man. 
Now he would sail in and makeit. When 
he got his pile they would go to Europe. 
Mary always had wanted to go to Europe 
—and if any of the queens they met were 
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better dressed than she was, he’d know 
the reason why! In a contemptuous 
way he recalled his old-time plan for 
keeping her shut up all her life in the 
Wyoming Valley. 

And then his thoughts drifted off into 
the time when this plan was formed, 
and one picture after another of Mary as 
he remembered her in those days formed 
itself in his mind. How he did love her 
then, he thought—but how much more 
he loved her now! 

As he sat there in the cool darkness, 
thinking these pleasant thoughts, the 
time slipped away rapidly. Toward ten 
o’clock a soft, silvery haze began to loom 
up in the east ; and a little later the full 
moon rose above the mountains, and 
flooded with a brilliant light the great, 
desolate plain. The shadow of the build- 
ing fell over him—a shadow so sharp and 
strong that at a distance of fifty feet his 
darkly clad form would have been invisi- 
ble; and to his eyes, looking out from 
this covert, the effect was that of an at- 
mosphere of liquid radiance. He was 


not ordinarily an imaginative man, but 
in his present excited and exalted frame 


of mind this outburst of splendor seemed 
to him emblematic of the way in which 
from his own life a melancholy darkness 
had been banished by the great light of 
love. He accepted the good omen gladly, 
and his thoughts became still more san- 
guine and more bold. 

A sound of footsteps and low voices 
startled him from his reverie. Two men 
were walking up the track toward the 
station, coming from the direction of the 
tank. Their wide-brimmed hats cast 
deep shadows over their faces, but the 
voice of one of the men he recognized as 
that of Barwood. They were speaking 
in Spanish, and, before he could distin- 
guish their words, he inferred from the 
tones of their voices that they were en- 
gaged in some sort of argument. As 
they drew near to the station he saw Bar- 
wood place his hand restrainingly on his 
companion’s arm. The man turned im- 
patiently. 

‘It is better to kill him now,”’ he said, 
‘‘and so be rid of him. A dead dog can 
not bark.”’ 

‘«‘ Patience, Sefior Alcalde. If we kill 
him this first night we shall cause much 
talk ; and until our great project is ac- 
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complished we do not want to be talked 
about. And I tell you again that if we 
can persuade him to join us he will be 
most useful. There is no need for haste. 
Let us wait a little and see what will 
come. He is in our hands; should he 
not do what we require of him—’’ Bar- 
wood drew his hand quickly across his 
throat, ‘it will not take long !”’ 

Hardy sat rigid in the shadow, his 
finger on the trigger of his self-acting 
revolver. One single step forward on the 
part of the two men would have been cer- 
tain death to both of them. They were 
not sixty feet distant ; their forms stood 
out sharply in the brilliant moonlight ; a 
prettier shot could not reasonably have 
been desired. Fora moment the Mexican 
stood irresolute. Then, yielding to Bar- 
wood’s practical reasoning, he turned 
slowly, and the two walked away toward 
the town. As he turned a shiver went 
over him : perhaps, in some curious way, 
his body knew how near it had been to 
returning to the dust out of which it 
came. 

Hardy’s tense muscles relaxed slowly, 
and the hand that held the pistol hung 
down straight by his side. His first 
strong feeling was that of disappoint- 
ment. Had the men advanced, he would 
have been amply justified in shooting 
them, and there was no doubt but that 
he would have made a clean jobof it. So 
good a chance was not likely to come 
again. His luck had gone back on him, 
he thought. However, this much good 
had come out of the encounter : he knew 
now certainly what to look for from the 
other side. He had not, it is true, seri- 
ously doubted Barwood’s amiable inten- 
tions toward him, but it was comforting 
to have heard them so clearly stated from 
his own lips. Now they were on even 
terms, so far as intentions went ; and he 
had a little the best of the situation, in 
that he knew something of Barwood's 
plans. 

The dry, cool night wind played over 
him soothingly. After so much excite- 
ment came the languor of reaction. 
Presently he dropped off into an easy, 
refreshing sleep, that lasted until he was 
aroused by the whistle of the coming 
train. When he had attended to the 
shipping of the ore, and the train had 
gone on again, he brought his cot out on 
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the platform and slept there comfortably 
until morning. He had expected to 
spend the night in the station, with the 
doors locked and the windows barred ; 
but from what he had heard he knew that 
for the present he was not in danger, and 
so safely could indulge in the luxury 
of fresh air. He awoke thoroughly re- 
freshed, and as he came up to breakfast 
from a bath in the river he enjoyed the 
pleasant sensation of feeling fully able to 
hold his own against anybody. 

Barwood, already seated at the break- 
fast table, obviously was the worse for 
loss of sleep. His eyes were red and 
heavy, and the mesca/ that he had taken 
to brace him up had done little more than 
dispose him to snap and snarl on small 
provocation. He had been venting his 
ill-humor on Mary, apparently, for she 
had a nervous, frightened look, and 
seemed to have been crying. His saluta- 
tion to Hardy was an inarticulate grunt. 
Mary tried to say good-morning cheer- 
fully, but there was a quiver in her voice 
that went to Hardy’s heart. His eyes 
must have shown her how much he felt 
for her, for hers filled with tears; and 


then a delicate color came into her pale 
She poured out his coffee from the 
tin pot standing on the stove ; and as she 
stood beside him for a moment while she 
placed the cup on the table, her hand, 
very lightly, pressed against his arm. 
There was something appealing in this 


face. 


touch : it was an avowal of her need for 
protection and of her trust in his shield- 
ing strength. 

Hardy ate his breakfast in silence. He 
could not trust his voice in talking com- 
monplace talk with Mary; and he could 
not trust his temper in talking with her 
husband at all. Fortunately, Barwood 
kept silence too. Even in his present 
mood of sullenness he still seemed to 
desire to maintain peace. He waited at 
the table until Hardy had finished his 
breakfast, and then said, sulkily, «‘ Well, 
we'd better be movin’, I s’pose.”’ 

Hardy accepted the situation and left 
the house at once. But a quick glance as 
he went out assured Mary that in some 
way he would compass the meeting that 
they desired. 

At the station there was no work to 
occupy him The down passenger train 
was not due for two hours; the down 


freight not for an hour or two later, and 
the up freight was not due until after- 
noon. Hardy naturally was an energetic 
man, and this dull, enforced idleness 
oppressed him. He brought the chair 
out on the platform, in the shade of the 
building—for the heat already was potent 
—and sought consolation in his pipe. 
In the course of half an hour he saw 
smoke rising from the valley, beyond the 
tank, and a few minutes later heard the 
regular strokes of the pump. He paid 
no attention to this sound at first—save 
that he found its rhythmic monotony 
soothing—but after a while the thought 
occurred to him that as only five engines 
had watered at the tank since the pre- 
vious morning, when it certainly had 
been full, there was no need for wast- 
ing wood by starting the pump so soon 
again ; and then he became thoroughly 
aroused, for this waste of wood was the 
kernel of the matter which the superin- 
tendent had sent him to Santa Maria to 
investigate. 

He got on his feet briskly, plumped 
the chair inside the station, shut and 
locked the doors, and walked quickly up 
thetrack tothe tank. The gauge showed 
fourteen feet of water—just about what 
he had expected to find. Obviously, 
there was no need for pumping for at least 
twodays. On the other hand, Barwood’s 
confessed disposition to let mescal get 
the better of him now and then gave a 
valid reason—though not exactly a reason 
that the company would recognize—for 
not permitting his water to get low. In 
keeping his tank full he was only mak- 
ing a prudent allowance for the factor of 
error; that is to say, providing three 
days of leeway in which he might get 
drunk with impunity. While Hardy was 
thinking the matter over, irresolute as to 
whether he should or should not go down 
and order the pumping stopped, he per- 
ceived that there was no sound of water 
running into the tank ; and then, looking 
closely, he saw that the gauge was not 
moving. Asthe pumping still went on, it 
was evident that there must bea break in 
the pipe. This, of course, was a matter 
to be attended to at once. 

From the tank the pipe was carried on 
tall posts to a rocky hillock, and thence, 
raised a little above the ground, through 
a tangle of mesquite scrub down the 
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steep bank tothepump. Half way down 
the bank, emerging from the mesquite 
bushes, was the acéguia that fed the 
plantation below the town. Through 
this acéguia the water was running mer- 
rily ; he could see the glint of it in the 
sun. 

Hardy followed the line of pipe into 
the bushes with some difficulty, for the 
way which had been cleared when the 
pipe was laid was now so obstructed by 
mesquite branches and long spines of 
cactus and other thorny growths as to 
make walking both difficult and painful. 
He wondered a good deal over this condi- 
tion of affairs, for common sense dictated 
the necessity of keeping a clear way along 
the pipe—and these obstructions obvi- 
ously had been put in place purposely. 
But his wonder ceased when he succeeded, 
at the sacrifice of the integrity of both 
his clothes and his skin, in forcing his 
way to the point where the line of the 
acéquia was crossed—and here also the 
mystery of the pumping was effectually 
dispelled. The pipe was not broken, but 


carefully unscrewed at one of its joints, 
and from the opening thus made the 


water was discharging at the full power 
of the pump intotheacéguia. A monkey- 
wrench screwed fast on the sleeve of the 
joint made the repair of the break possible 
ina moment. A well-beaten path went 
along the bank of the acéguia for a hun- 
dred yards, and then dipped downward 
through the bushes in the direction of the 
engine-house. 

As Hardy made these interesting dis- 
coveries he whistled to himself softly. 
The case was perfectly clear. Barwood 
was using the company’s pump and the 
company’s firewood to supply his Mexi- 
can friends with water for irrigation ; and 
he was doing it so cleverly that the 
chances of his being discovered were 
only about onein a thousand. However, 
that odd one-tenth of one per cent. had 
gone against him at last, and his little 
game was spoiled. Hardy had lived long 
enough in hot, dry lands to appreciate 
fully the benefit that Barwood was confer- 
ring on the community—at thecompany’s 
expense—and how strong in consequence 
must be his hold on the popular good-will. 
And he further perceived that about the 
surest and quickest way to get a knife or 
a bullet in himself would be to report his 
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discovery to the superintendent, and so 
cause the shutting down of these emi- 
nently irregular water-works. That he 
must make such a report was inevitable, 
but, as he reflected, it need not neces- 
sarily be made at once. The company’s 
interests would not suffer seriously by 
reason of his withholding his action for 
a few days, and in the mean time his 
knowledge gave him a power over Bar- 
wood that in various ways he might use 
to excellent advantage. 

As he stood beside the broken pipe, 
revolving these thoughts in his mind, 
a sudden curious, creeping thrill went 
through him, chilling him in the midst 
of the hot sunshine, and causing his 
heart - for a moment to stand still. Al- 
most in panic heturned hastily away. It 
was over in a moment, and he laughed at 
himself as he forced his way back along 
the line of the pipe through the thorns. 

Hardy was in a state of high satisfac- 
tion. He had accomplished already the 
purpose for which he had been'sent to 
Santa Maria, and he felt that he now had 
a powerful lever with which to work in 
accomplishing the still stronger purpose 
that had formed in his heart since his ar 
rival there. He returned to the station, 
and when he had washed the blood from 
his scratched hands he settled himself to 
smoking, in a very comfortable frame of 
mind. Both for the company and for 
himself he had done an excellent morn- 
ing’s work. 

At dinner Barwood was in a less can- 
tankerous mood. Either he had worked 
off the effects of his early morning mesca/ 
or else, which was more probable, he had 
distilled within himself more of the milk 
of human kindness from additional liba- 
tions.. He even was jocose in a heavy 
way, chaffing Hardy clumsily about his 
failure in love-making, and bringing a 
flame of scarlet to Mary’s face by telling 
her that now she knew that sweethearts 
were like chickens and curses, and came 
home to roost. Hardy found these pleas- 
antries so galling that, as the only way 
of avoiding a collision, he declared that 
it was too hot to eat, and so left the table 
and the house. His host looked at him 
suspiciously as he made this abrupt 
move—and he had better ground for sus- 
picion than he imagined ; for, while Bar- 
wood was washing his face and hands out- 
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side the door before dinner, Hardy had se- 
cured Mary’s promise to meet him an hour 
later in the valley of the stream, beneath 
the bluff. 

Hardy had thought the matter over 
carefully, and had decided that this hot 
time in the early afternoon was the period 
in the whole range of the twenty-four 
hours when they would be most secure. 
Every human being at that time almost 
certainly would be asleep—a general 
somnolence that by no means could be 
counted upon at night in so irregular a 
community—and even should some acci- 
dentally awake person see Mary, water- 
jar in hand, going down or ascending the 
path that led to the river, suspicion would 
not be aroused. At the most, her action 
would attract no more attention than 
would be embodied in a terse comment 
upon the Americano-like folly displayed 
in going for water during the hours 
which all right-thinking Mexicans hold 
sacred to the deep slumber that is begot 
of heat. 
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While Hardy waited at the station im- 
patiently for the hour to pass, he was 
surprised by hearing again the sound of 
the pump. He had counted upon Bar- 
wood's acquired Mexican habits to place 
him among the sleepers, and for a mo- 
ment he found this evidence that Barwood 
was awake decidedly disconcerting. After 
all, though, he reflected, whether Bar- 
wood was asleep or at work in the engine- 
house, the practical result was the same ; 
and, on the whole, small though the 
chance would be of his waking up from 
his siesta, the chance of his leaving his 
engine was even smaller. And having 
arrived at this conviction he dismissed 
the matter from his mind, and gave his 
thoughts free rein concerning the strange 
meeting that he was about to have with 
the woman who once had filled his whole 
life, and whom he now had found again 
in so desperate a case that his reawakened 
love had added to it the tenderness of a 
great pity and the fierceness of a concen- 
trated rage. 


ARDy’s nature 
never had 
been a gentle 
one, and 
there certain- 

ly had been 

{;,' nothing softening in the 

" experiences which had 

come to him during his 

three years of life on the 

frontier; being now 

stirred to its very 

depths, a burning pas- 

sion had been aroused 

in him, in which every 

turbulent element in his 

being was involved. As he strode back- 

ward and forward through the length of 

the two small rooms, he closed and opened 

his hands, his breath came hot and 

short, his eyes shone dangerously, on 

his face was a dark flush. He remem- 

bered the touch of Mary’s hand on his 

shoulder that morning. Had Barwood 

happened to come into the station just 

then, he certainly would have shot him 
on sight. 

At last the hour of waiting was ended. 

Hardy shivered a little as he returned 

his watch to his pocket—during the 


final minutes he had held it in his hand 
—and went out into the quivering heat. 
In all the time that he had known her, in 
the old days, he had not even kissed her, 
he thought, as he walked along. 

A little below the point at which the 
railroad crossed it, the river bent sharp- 
ly, and beyond this turn was the bluff on 
which stood the town. Hardy walked 
toward the railroad bridge, but on the 
side of the embankment farthest from 
the engine-house and tank. In case any 
wakeful person chanced to see him, the 
natural inference would be that he was 
on his way to join Barwood at the pump 
—the steady beating of which sounded 
regularly through the hot air. A foot- 
path, the shortest way between Bar- 
wood’s house and the pump, ran along 
the valley, parallel with the stream, 
through thickets of nopales and mes- 
quite, and following this, Hardy came in 
a few minutes to the spot where he had 
bidden Mary meet him. She was wait- 
ing for him in the path. As he caught 
sight of her—a look of eagerness on her 
face as she heard the sound of his foot- 
steps, the sunlight sparkling in her 
hair, her round white arm showing, as 
she shaded her eyes from the sun—his 
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heart gave a bound. He did not trust 
himself to speak. For a moment a diz- 
ziness came over him, and he put his 
hand to his forehead as though in pain. 
Nourished by the near-by water, the 
mesquite bushes hereabouts were grown 
to be little trees, which formed a grove, 
screening the face of the bluff. A faint- 
ly marked path, worn by the goats, led 
crookedly through this grove to a nar- 
row open space, above which rose the 
bluff, trending outward. He drew her 
along this path, and seated her on a 
fallen stone in the shadowy nook formed 
by the rocky overhang. Here they were 
hidden completely ; but above the bushes 
they could see down the valley, and out 
across the great sun-beaten plain, that 
far away rose in long slopes to the flanks 
of the gray-blue mountains which girded 
itin. A slow current of air—dry, hot, 
stimulating—set up the valley. The 
only sound that broke the almost palpa- 
ble stillness was the low throbbing of 
the pump. To them both, this sound 


brought back vividly the memory of that 
Sunday afternoon in the Wyoming Val- 
ley, three years before. 


Hardy seated himself beside her and 
drew her toward him. 

‘‘Oh, John—you mustn’t,”’ she said, 
speaking in a low, frightened voice. But 
she made no effort to loose herself from 
his grasp. 

He did not answer, but he settled her 
head against his shoulder and drew her 
still more closely to him. The flush on 
his face had deepened. 

Suddenly she gave a short, quick sob, 
and her head drooped forward until it 
rested on his breast. Then she began 
to cry, softly, as a hurt child cries while 
being comforted. 

‘‘It all has been so very dreadful,’’ she 
moaned. ‘‘ Your—your curse came true, 
John.”’ 

He did not answer for a moment, but 
his arm clasped her less closely and more 
tenderly, while the flush on his face 
slowly faded, and left him very pale. 
‘‘My poor little girl,’’ he said. ‘Tell 
me all that has happened. I can help 
you, you know; and I mean to do it.”’ 

And then slowly, bit by bit, she told 
him the same story that Barwood had 
told him—but from the point of view not 
of the wrongdoer, but of the wronged. 
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It did not seem to occur to her that she 
had in anywise contributed to her own 
sorrow ; and, without the mitigating facts 
of her own moodiness and coldness, the 
case that she made out against Barwood 
was a black one indeed. 

‘« And it is worse here in Santa Maria 
than it has been at all, John,’’ she went 
on. ‘ Will was wild and cruel, and got 
drunk in those other places ; but here he 
is mixed up with these dreadful Mexi- 
cans in all sorts of wicked things which 
make me shiver to think about. There 
is smuggling going on all the time, and 
they all are robbers, and I know that he 
was with them when that ranch was 
raided and those poor men were killed."’ 
Mary shuddered violently. ‘Oh, it is 
horrible, horrible !’’ 

«And this Mexican woman ?”’ 

Mary’s face grew crimson, and then 
pale. She tried to draw away from him, 
trembling. Then, in a voice scarcely 
above a whisper, she said, ‘‘ That—that 
is the very worst of all.’’ 

For a little time they both were silent. 
The flush had come back to Hardy’s face 
and his hold upon her had tightened. 
She could feel the strong beating of his 
heart. His voice was unsteady, and had 
a strange sound in it when he spoke. 

‘‘ Mary, will you let me take you out 
of all this ?”’ 

‘‘What do you mean?” she asked, in 
a troubled, frightened tone. 

‘«T mean, will you come away with me 
from this brute and let me take care of 
you? Don’t push me away. Don’t an- 
swer yet ’’—he held her closely, and spoke 
rapidly in order to check her rising 
words. ‘You know how I loved you in 
the old times, Mary. You were every- 
thing in life to me. And now I love you 
more, greatly more, than even I did then. 
This man has no right to you; he has 
thrown away his right to you—he has 
thrown it away, I tell you! Think of 
what his life has been—of what it is 
now—of the insult he has put upon you 
here in your own home. He has no 
right to you, Mary. And I havea right 
to you because I love you so. I will take 
such good care of you, Mary ; I will spend 
all my life in making you happy once 
more—in trying to make you forget how 
unhappy you have been. Don’t—don’t 
go away from me, Mary—what have I 
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done to make you angry? Don’t you 
understand that I love you—that I must 
have you? Don’t you——” 

She broke away from him and sprang 
to her feet. She was far from being a 
majestic woman under ordinary circum- 
stances, but there certainly was an air of 
majesty about her now. Hardy stood up, 
facing her. 

‘‘How dare you?”’ she panted. “ Be- 
cause my husband is—because my hus- 
band has hurt me so, is that any reason 
why you should hurt me still more? 
You are as bad as he is. You are 
worse than he is. Isn’t there such a 
thing as one single honorable man 
in the world?’’ Then the heroic tones 
died out of her voice, and her command- 
ing pose changed to a look of fear and 
weakness. ‘Oh, John, John!”’ she said, 
“] thought that I could trust you. I 
thought that you really would help me. 
I never—oh, my God! I never thought of 
anything like this.’” She sank down on 


the stone again, and buried her face in 
her hands and began to cry. 

Hardy felt, and looked a little, like a 
dog that had received a deserved beating. 
Mary’s piteous appeal, even more than 


her indignant protest, had made him re- 
alize how bitterly cruel he had been; 
how, if he had deliberately set himself to 
imake the horror of her life greater he 
could not have done it more effectually. 
Of course she would not trust him any 
more; he could not blame her; and so 
his purpose—an honest and manly pur- 
pose now—to help her could do no good. 
For a long while he stood in siletice, 
looking away from her out over the 
plain, chewing the cud of most bitter 
thoughts. 

At last Mary spoke: ‘John, tell me 
that you didn’t mean it. I’m sure you 
didn’t. I’m so very, very unhappy, John. 
And unless you help me I don’t see any 
hope at all. Tell me that you didn't 
mean it, John.”’ 

There was an infinite pathos in her 
words ; a despairing pathos—for that she 
still should appeal to him for help showed 
how desperate her plight must be. But 
for him there was comfort in this appeal, 
since it made clear the way for his atone- 
ment. ‘‘Ican tell you from the very core 
of my heart that I don’t mean it now, 
Mary,”’ he said. ‘Please God, I really 
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will be an honest friend to you now, and 
I will get you out of this honestly, and 
home safely to the States. I guess I 
must have been crazy, Mary; but I’m 
not crazy any longer, and you can trust 
me right straight through.”’ 

Mary looked up at him gladly. «:Those 
are the best words I’ve heard in three 
years,’’ she said. ‘ Oh, John, you nearly 
killed me a little while ago; but you 
must have been crazy, just as you said ; 
and now you are giving me hope that is 
worth living for. Somehow, all alone as 
I’ve been, I haven’t had the strength to 
try to break away and get home. I’ve 
been afraid. I guess I haven’t much of 
what they call backbone. But I have 
your strength now, John, and things will 
all come right, I’m sure. You'll get me 
home safe, won’t you, John?”’ 

She came close to him, eagerly, and 
took his hand. As a father might have 
done, he put his arm around her and drew 
her head upon his breast. 

«« But you must be very careful, John,’’ 
she went on. ‘ Will is such a masterful 
sort ofa man! If he finds out anything 
I know that he’ll kill us.” 

Hardy smiled confidently.. ‘I guess if 
there’s any killing going around I won't 
get left,’ he said. «I don’t want to kill 
your husband, of course, but if it’s got to 
be done I’ll do it all the same.”’ 

‘*But maybe not while he’s got the 
drop on you !”’ 

Hardy turned quickly. Barwood was 
standing in the path not ten feet away, 
holding aside the mesquite branches with 
his left hand, while in his right hand, lev- 
eled at Hardy’s head, was a cocked re- 
volver. ° 

‘‘It may be your ante; but I’ve got the 
cards,’’ he said coolly. 

Had Hardy been a tenderfoot he would 
have made an effort to draw his pistol 
—and would have been shot instantly. 
Having had the benefit of three years’ ex- 
perience of Southwestern manners and 
customs, he stood perfectly still and 
awaited developments. 

Mary had screamed when she heard her 
husband’s voice and saw him standing 
before her, grimly threatening ; and then 
she had sunk cowering down, with her 
face bent close to her knees, and her 
hands pressed tightly to her ears to 
deaden the sound of the pistol-shot. To 
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her surprise, this sound did not come. 
Slowly she raised her head. 

‘« Now, Mr. Hardy,’’ Barwood said, ‘if 
you'll givé me your word of honor that 
you'll be on th’ square, as I promise you 
I'll be with you, we won’t have any 
shootin’ just at present. Is it a go?”’ 

‘Yes,’’ Hardy answered. 

‘‘No monkey tricks, on your word of 
honor?’’ Barwood said, letting his re- 
volver fall slowly. 

‘‘On my word of honor.”’ 

‘‘ All right, then. Maybe one of us’ll 
have t’ be used as th’ beginnin’ of an 
American graveyard in these parts before 
we get through with each other, but th’ 
percession needn’t start just yet. Here, 
you fool Mary, go back t’ th’ house.”’ 

Hardy quivered as this order was 
given, but Mary—used to orders thus 
tersely worded—rose quietly to obey 
it. She stood for a moment looking at 
the two men as they confronted each 
other. 

‘‘Oh, what have I done, what have I 
done,’’ she moaned, ‘‘that I should be 
the cause of such dreadful things ?”’ 

‘‘What have you done?’’ Barwood 
answered. ‘Well, I'll tell you what 
From first t’ last in all 


you've done. 
you’ve had t’ say or do with me an’ 
Hardy here, you’ve made an everlastin’ 
infernal fool of yourself an’ of us too. 
Fust of all, you said you’d marry me; 
an’ I went off in good faith t’ make a 


comfortable home for you. An’ then 
what did you do? Why, you coaxed 
Hardy along into fallin’ in love with 
you! An’ then, instead of shakin’ me 
an’ marryin’ him—which would ’a’ been 
tough on me, but at least would ’a’ had 
sense in it—for th’ fool that you are you 
shook him an’ married me/ An’ then, 
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when you'd made my life so ‘d—n 
mean t’ me that I took t’ knockin’ 
around with th’ boys, just t’ try t’ forget 
how mis’rable I was, up you goes on your 
ear an’ says that I’m a drunken brute, 
an’ that you was a martyr! An’ now, 
after you’ve been rowin'’ me off an’ on for 
six months an’ more because I’ve got a 
Mexican lady friend who’s not all moods 
an’ stuck-upness, an’ who's got a heart 
in her body, I can’t go t’ my work an’ 
come back agen without findin’ you an’ 
another man in th’ thick of a huggin’- 
match! There’s no consistency any- 
wheres about you. There’s nothin’ 
about you, good or bad, for a mant’ take 
hold of an’ tie to. You're just a fool—a 
ferlorn, useless fool ! ”’ 

Barwood delivered this extended opin- 
ion in a tone of sincere conviction and 
utter contempt. He was sodeeply moved 
that he even forgot to interpolate into 
his discourse his customary larding of 
heavy, mouth-filling oaths. Hardy list- 
ened with a white face ; and he was the 
more stirred to resentment, perhaps, by 
an uneasy consciousness that Barwood 
was cutting terribly close to the truth. 
Mary scarcely grasped the sense of a 
single word. She was too stunned and 
shaken to understand anything just then. 
She waited, with the stolid bearing be- 
neath abuse that had become habitual 
with her, until her husband had finished ; 
and then, walking in a dazed, uncertain 
way that made Hardy long to go to 
her support, she went slowly along the 
path. 

As the mesquite bushes closed behind 
her, Barwood said briskly : 

‘‘ Now, Hardy, you an’ me’ll talk this 
matter right out now, an’ get that grave- 
yard business settled onct for all.” 
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\\ ARWOOD seated 
himself on 
the stone 
from which 
Mary had 

just risen, and 

as he began to 

speak, he slowly 

rolled a cigarito 

in his brown 

; fingers. Hardy 

leaned against the bluff, and, 

half turning away as he list- 

ened, looked out over the 

fringe of mesquite bushes and the great 

cactus-covered, sunny plain to the far 
mountains. 

“I s’pose you'll allow,’’ Barwood be- 
gan, ‘‘that when I caught you huggin’ 
my wife that way, I’d a perfec’ right t’ 
shoot you without any talk about it ?’’ 

Hardy half turned and nodded. It was 
better, he decided, to let Barwood think 
what he pleased than to complicate mat- 
ters by an explanation that he neither 
would understand nor believe. 

‘Very good, that’s somethin’ we can 
begin with agreein’ to. Well, it’s just 
th’ truth that I would ’a’ shot you if I’d 
thought Mary was worth it. But I don’t. 
You've just heard me say what I! think 
about her, an’ I needn’t say ’t all over 
again. ‘Th’ short of it is that she’s done 
me nothin’ but bad turns ever sence I 
married her, an’ I’m sick of havin’ her 
around. She’s not worth shootin’ any- 
body for, an’ that’s just th’ everlastin’ 
truth. Now you strike me as bein’ a 
pretty stiff sort of a man, th’ kind that’s 
got sand an’ is good t’ tie to. I reckon 
me an’ you could make a team, if only 
onct we could fix things so’s we’d pull 
together. That’s what I’m after now. 
You've got eyes in your head an’ I guess 
—t’ say nothin’ of what I s’pose Mary’s 
told you—you’ve sized things up here at 
Santa Maria pretty true. You got down 
pretty d——n quick, I noticed, t’? my 
little game about th’ pump.” 

Hardy started. 

‘Yes, I seed you this mornin’. You 
was sharp, but you had a close call, all 
the same. I was watchin’ you, an’ I had 
my gun all ready, an’ I'd more 'n half a 
mind t’ let it go off, too—but I didn’t. 
Well, you struck on that little matter 
'n short order, an’ th’ way you tumbled 


to ’t showed you t’ be one of th’ wide- 
awake kind. That's th’ kind I like—an’ 
it’s th’ kind that has a chance t’ make 
somethin’ out of livin’ here. I guess 
you credit me with too much hard sense 
t’ think I’d stay in Santa Maria long just 
for th’ fun of running that d n pump? 
Not much! An’ I’m not here for my 
health, neither. Now, I’m goin’ t’ talk 
right out t’ you, man t’ man—for th’ way 
things stand between me an’ you we've 
got t’ have a fight or a settlement. An’ 
I just tell you now that if’t comes toa 
fight, an’ you lay me out, you won't 
make nothin’ by it. My Greaser friends 
know what I’m doin’ an’ are lookin’ 
out after me. If I’m hurt you'll never 
get out of here alive. There’s not so 
much sleepiness about this town as there 
seems t’ be. We gave you this chance t’ 
talk t’ Mary—I knowed you both wanted 
it, an’ ’u’d take it fast enough—’cause I 
allowed it 'u’d sort of bring things right 
down t’ th’ hard pan, quick an’ comfort- 
able. An’ so’t has, you see. But there 
ain’t a man in Santa Maria who ain't 
been listenin’ all day, an’ who ain't 
listenin’ right now, for th’ sound of a 
gun goin’ off. They’ll know quick 
enough what it means if they hear it: 
an’ I tell you again, that if you should 
happen t’ hurt me you'd be as dead in- 
side of ten minutes as George Washing- 
ton.”’ 

Hardy was not a nervous man, but a 
shudder went over him as he thought of 
the eyes which had watched him all that 
day from the closed, silent houses ; of the 
alert peril that had beset him in the midst 
of what had seemed to him such slum- 
brous security. And this shudder went 
down into the inner fiber of his heart as 
he remembered the curious creeping thrill 
that had gone through him as he stood— 
covered, as he now knew, by Barwood’s 
revolver—beside the broken pipe. By 
the open danger that now menaced him 
he was not seriously disturbed. He knew 
about it, and to a certain extent could 
guard against it. But there was some- 
thing eérie, devilish, in the thought of 
this deadly malevolence which had lurked 
beside him undiscovered in the very full- 
ness and brilliance of day. 

Barwood chuckled. ‘I reckon you al- 
lowed you had a full hand, an’ didn’t 
happen t’ think we might have some ex- 
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try aces under th’ table,’’ he said. « Well, 
we had. An’ we've got ’em there yet. 

««An’ now you’ve truly sized up th’ 
game, Ican talk business. It’s genuine 
business, too. You see, I’m at th’ head 
of what I call an importin’ outfit. It’s 
not exac’ly reg’larin th’ way it works ; 
but it’s good for th’ country, an’ it’s 
pretty middlin’ good forourselves. An’ it’s 
a sort of a moral institootion, too, ’cause 
it takes away th’ temptation of stealin’ 
from th’ Greaser custom-house officers. 
Savez?’’ 

‘« You mean you're smuggling ?”’ 

«« Why, yes,’’ Barwood answered, with 
a fine frankness, ‘it zs called smugglin’ 
sometimes—but I think callin’ it import- 
in’ sounds better. We're in th’ cattle 
business, too; an’ that’s a very payin’ 
branch of th’ concern. An’ ina gen’ral 
sort of way we’re on th’ make all round. 
I don’t want to brag about myself, but 
it’s only fair t’ say that for a business 
that hasn’t been runnin’ long we're 
doin’ mos’ uncommon well. I can’t 


prove ’t t’ you from th’ books, ’cause we 
don’t keep none ; but I can prove’t t’ you 
from th’ dollars—‘hem we've got stacked 
up in th’ old church. 


I guess holdin’ all 
them dollars is about th’ best use that 
church ever was put to. It’s th’ first 
time I’ve ever knowed a church t’ be of 
real practical account t’ anybody. Would 
you like t’ take a look at ’em?”’ 

Hardy turned around and looked at 
Barwood squarely. ‘‘ What are you driv- 
ing at, any way ?”’ he asked. 

‘‘ Drivin’ at! Can’t you see? I want 
you t’ come into th’ concern an’ be a pard- 
ner.”’ 

‘«Be a h—1!’’ Hardy burst out. 

‘‘Drive slow. Don’t git mad about it,”’ 
Barwood went on coolly. «« Gettin’ mad's 
no way t’ manage a business transaction. 
Now, I’m talkin’ horse-sense. You're th’ 
sort of man I’ve been lookin’ for, an’ if 
you'll chip in you won’t be sorry for ’t. 
’Tain’t many folks I’d make th’ offer to. 
But unless I’m a good way up th’ wrong 
tree, you’ve got th’ nerve t’ rustle things, 
and ain’t th’ kind in a tight place t’ go 
back on your friends. Some of these 
Greasers are pretty good, but I never 
squarely can tell when they won’t slip up 
on me ; an’ I want somebody around who 
has sand an’ can be depended on. You're 
that kind, an’ that’s th’ reason I want you. 
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‘‘ Now, that’s my side. Your side is 
that I let you into a first-rate thing, where 
there’s money t’ be made quick, an’ lots 
of it. It’s a rattlin’ good chance for you 
What do you say? Will you ante? ”’ 

“T’ll see you and the business d——d 
first,’’ Hardy answered promptly. 

‘« Don’t beso sure about that. I haven't 
given you all the points yet. There are 
some more reasons why you'd better 
come in, an’ th’ biggest one is, now that 
I’ve talked in this free an’ friendly way 
with you, I can’t afford t’ have you 
stay out. I didn't intend t’ talk this 
way unless I really had to; but I guess 
you’re sharp enough t’ see that after 
what I’ve told you, either you've got t’ 
come in, or I've got t’ use you as a sort of 
starter for that American graveyard we 
was talkin’ about awhileago. You know 
a little too much about our game for 't to 
be quite healthy for you unless you take 
a hand yourself. Do you ketch on?” 

‘‘IT guess I'd about as lief be shot now 
as have it done later by a file of Mexican 
soldiers, to say nothing of its being a 
good deal better than being hung by a 
sheriff if I happened to get caught on the 
other side of the line.”’ 

‘¢ There's somethin’ in that,’’ Barwood 
answered, ina tone of serious thoughtful- 
ness. ‘*Them little chances sometimes 
come in our business, an’ we've got to 
take ’em. But what you ought t’ look 
at is that they’re nothin’ but chances— 
an’ this other shootin’ that I’m talkin’ 
about is th’ deadest sort of a dead sure 
thing.’’ 

‘Well, then, bring it along—you’ve 
got my answer.’’ Hardy spoke with en- 
tire unconcern, and with obvious sincer- 
ity. 

‘‘T knowed you had sand !’’ Barwood 
said, in a tone of admiring approval. 
‘‘ You’re the man I want. It'll go agin 
my grain powerful t’ put you in that 
graveyard—an’ that’s th’ everlastin’ 
truth. If it’s got t’ be done, I’ll do it, 
of course; but I truly don’t want to. 
Now, look here, Hardy, there’s money 
for you in this deal, if you’ll come in ; an’ 
you know what’ll happen t’ you if you 
stay out—now what do you say if I'll 
chuck in Mary to boot ?”’ 

Hardy faced around on Barwood 
sharply. ‘‘What do you mean?’’ he 
asked. 
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«Just plump an’ clear what I say. If 
you'd had as much of her as I’ve had, or 
if you'd th’ sense t’ reason out from what 
I’ve told you about th’ way she’s used 
me, how more ’n wuthless she is, you 
wouldn’t want her. But when it was a 
matter of women I never knowed a man 
yet as wasn’t a fool, an’ Is’ pose you're like 
all th’ rest. It’s plain you do want her 
powerful. Well, if you'll make this deal 
with me youcan have her. Tell me, is it 
a go now?”’ 

Hardy turned very pale, and leaned 
against therock heavily. He was genu- 
inely horrified. He put his hand to his 
throat. Once or twice he made an effort 
to speak, but the words would not come. 
Although supported by the rock, his body 
swayed a little. At last, in a voice 
pitched very low, as though to give him 
more control over it, he said, slowly : 

« You mean that you will get divorced, 
and that I—that I may marry her ?’’ 

«Well, I can’t say that I’d thought of 
quite such fancy fixin’s as all that,’’ Bar- 
wood answered. ‘But it’s a matter of 
no partic’ lar diff’rence t’ me how you go 
about it. I guess Mary ’d like it that 
way ; shealways did goin for style.’”’ And 
then he added sharply, and with a tone 
of suspicion in his voice: ‘‘ But we can’t 
have no foolin’ ’round after such Fifth 
Avenue trimmin’s as divorces now. To 
get a divorce you’d have t’ go t’ th’ States 
for 't, an’ just at present that ain’t bya 
d——d sight what we’re goin’ t’ do. Oh, 
come, Hardy, what’s th’ good of makin’ 
an infernal fussy fool of yourself this 
way? Just tell me, will, or will not, my 
throwin’ Mary in for boot make you 
trade? ”’ 

Hardy’s loathing for Barwood was in- 
tense, but he could not afford to show 
it. If he refused this offer squarely he 
knew that he would not live the day out, 
and with his death Mary’s chance of es- 
cape would die, too. What little will- 
power she ever had possessed her hus- 
band long ago had crushed out of her. 
Unless deliverance came to her from 
outside herself—and he alone could bring 
it to her—she surely was lost. By a great 
effort he steadied himself so that his voice 
should not betray his anger and disgust. 

‘ pass me a little time to think,’’ he 
Said, 


Now that begins t’ sound as if you 
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meant t’ talk sense,’’ Barwood answered. 
«Yes, you can think things over a bit ; 
that’s only fair. But you mustn't fool 
away much time on it. I'll give you till 
ten o’clock t’-night t’ make up your mind 
in. How’ll that do? If you settle t’ come 
in, you'll understand then why I couldn't 
give you longer. An’ if you don’t come 
in—well, if you don’t come in, I don’t 
think that understandin’ or not under- 
standin’ ’1l makeany partic’lar diff’rence 
to you.”’ 

As Barwood gave this answer, in a tone 
that emphasized the sinister significance 
of his words, the sound of a locomotive 
whistle was heard faintly. 

“T may as well mention,’’ Barwood 
added, ‘‘ that I’ve got some of my Greas- 
ers in that busted old adobe house clost 
by th’ station. I’m goin’ up with you 
now t’ meet th’ train, an’ if you try t’ 
come ’t over us by givin’ us away t’ th’ 
freight outfit, it'll be my onpleasant duty 
t’ start th’ shootin’ right off, an’ scoop in 
th’ train hands along with it—which 
wouldn’t be exac’ly a square deal for 
them, for it’s none of their funeral, any 
way. 

‘« We'd better be movin’ now. I don't 
think you're likely t’ try any monkey 
tricks with me; but I guess I’ll let you 
walk ahead, all th’ same.”’ 

Hardy pulled himself together and 
walked in front of Barwood through the 
bushes, and thence along the narrow path 
to the break in the bluff, up which the 
path ascended to the village. Having 
reached the level land above they walked 
together, side by side, to the station. The 
freight train was in sight, half a mile 
down the line. 

«Just t’ show you that I’m not bluffin’ 
an’ that I really have th’ drop on you,”’ 
Barwood said, pleasantly, as they passed 
the partly ruined house, ‘‘you may as 
well take a look at my friends here. They 
won’t mind it—an’ seein’ ’em ’ll make 
you understand that ’t won’t do yau no 
good t’ try t’ rope in th’ boys on th’ 
train.”’ 

The roof of the adobe house had fallen 
in and part of the rear wall had crumbled 
down ; but the front and side walls re- 
mained, and the heavy door still was in 
place. Having whistled softly, Barwood 
pushed the door open, and, by a gesture, 
invited Hardy to look inside. Within the 
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house fifteen or twenty men were stand- 
ing or sitting. All wore revolvers, and a 
dozen Winchester rifles stood in a row 
against the wall. The Alcalde, who seemed 
to be in command of these very irregu- 
lar forces, stepped forward as Barwood 
opened the door. 

“Will the gentleman join us?’’ he 
asked in Spanish. 

‘«The gentleman seems well disposed,”’ 
Barwood answered; ‘‘but as yet he does not 
speak positively. I have the pleasure of 
showing him these gentlemen, our friends, 
in order to convince him that to ask as- 
sistance from the Americans now com- 
ing on the train will not be wise. You, 
Sefior Alcalde, will oblige me by accom- 
panying us to the station ; and you, gen- 
tlemen, will understand what to do should 
any trouble arise."’ 

And then he added, in English; « But 
I guess there won’t be any rumpus; eh, 
Hardy? You'd only get left if you tried 
it on, you see.”’ 

Hardy was forced to admit to himself, 
as with Barwood and the Alcalde he 
mounted the station platform just as the 
train came to a halt, that an appeal for 
help would be worse than useless. It 
would do him no good, and it almost cer- 
tainly would result in the killing of every 
man in the freight crew. 

There was nothing to throw off or take 
on at the station, and in a couple of min- 
utes the train pulled out and ran slowly 
down the grade to the tank. For a 
moment, as it started, Hardy thought 
of breaking away from Barwood’s side, 
jumping on the engine and throwing the 
valve wide open—trusting to the sudden 
start at full speed to snap the coupling 
with the train—and so taking the chances 
of getting off. Barwood seemed to un- 
derstand this thought, and checked it. 

“You'd better not try any monkey 
tricks,’’ he said, quietly. « You’d only 
get hurt ;t’ say nothin’ of gettin’ th’ boys 
on th’ train intotrouble. My Greasers are 
a fightin’ lot, an’ won’t stand any foolish- 
ness just now—an’ I won’t, neither.”’ 

So the train moved away, and Hardy 
watched it as it slid along the rails, much 
as a man floating on a spar in mid-ocean 
would watch a passing vessel that he 
could not hail without at once bringing 
death to himself and to all on board. As 
he realized the devilish ingenuity with 
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which Barwood had laid his plans, and 
perceived how completely, so far, he had 
been a puppet in Barwood’s hands, a 
chill went down into his heart. But the 
chill was only momentary. Instantly a 
healthy reaction of hot anger set in, and 
with it came renewed confidence in him- 
self. He was in a tight place—a very 
tight place, certainly ; but he had been 
in tight places a good many times before, 
and always had managed to get himself 
out of them. It would not be his fault 
if he did not down Barwood and his gang 
of Greasers yet. 

The engine took in water at the tank, 
and then, puffing vigorously, slowly as- 
cended the long grade. They watched it 
in silence until the train had shrunk toa 
mere speck and the puffing of the engine 
no longer could be heard. 

‘‘T don’t want you to think, Hardy, 
that I don’t believe you're not going to 
play fair,’’ Barwood said, as they turned 
about and faced each other, ‘ but it’ll save 
you from bein’ lonesome if my friend 
Don Pedro here an’ one or two of th’ 
boys sort of set around an’ keep you 
company. I know you wouldn't do it on 
purpose, but if you was left by yourself 
you might kind of accidentally get t’ 
foolin’ with that telegraph key, you 
know, in a way that wouldn’t be just 
altogether wholesome; so it’s safer for 
all hands that you sha’n’t have th’ chance. 
Don Pedro is a very pleasant gentleman, 
an’ you'll find him ready t’ tell you all 
about th’ business—goin’ into th’ fine 
points of ’tasI hadn’t timeto. I'd like 
t’ stay an’ keep you company myself, 
but I’ve got a good deal t’ do just now, 
an’ can’t. We've got quite a piece of 
work on hand for t’-night, that I'll tell 
you all about a little later—when you've 
made up your mind, as I know you're 
goin’ to, t? come into the concern. Just 
you think about what I’ve been tellin’ 
you, an’ about what Don Pedro will tell 
you too, about what a good business ’t is, 
an’ don’t you throw away th’ best chance 
for makin’ a big strike you've ever had 
offered t’ you. An’ though I really don't 
like t’ speak about it, don’t forget what I 
was sayin’ about that American grave- 
yard ; an’ don’t you forget ’’—here Bar- 
wood came close to Hardy and lowered 
his voice—‘ what I said about Mary: 1! 
you’ll come in, she’s yours.”’ 
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Hardy made no reply. Barwood ac- 
cepted his silence in good part, nodded 
pleasantly, and walked off toward the 
town. The Alcalde went with him, and 
at the ruined house they stopped for a 
few minutes in consultation. Then the 
Alcalde and two men returned and walked 
away down the line of the railroad, two 
more men came over and joined Don 
Pedro at the station, and the rest strag- 
gled off toward the town in Barwood’s 
wake. 

Hardy walked into the station and 
seated himself beside the table on which 
was the telegraph instrument. Don 
Pedro followed after him closely, and the 
two men placed themselves just outside 
the door. 

‘It will be more commodious for the 
Sefior if he will seat himself where he 
will have the pleasure of the fresh air,’’ 
said Don Pedro, politely. 

‘‘ Thanks, Sefior, I am very well here,’’ 
Hardy answered. 

‘‘ But—the Sefior will pardon me ?—but 
the Sefior’s hand might inadvertently 
touch the little machine. It is better for 
him here.’’ 

‘‘Oh!’’ said Hardy, «‘ I comprehend,”’ 
and he moved his chair. 

‘‘And since the Sefior, who is among 
friends, can have no use for it, I am sure 
that he will give me his pistol to take 
care of for him?”’ 

Hardy was disposed to argue this re- 
quest ; but, as he hesitated, the men in 
the doorway moved forward into the room 
and ranged up beside him. Under these 
circumstances argument was out of place. 
With a very bad grace he yielded. Don 
Pedro waved his hand politely, and de- 
clared in courteous tones that he owed 
the Sefior a thousand thanks. 

He was a red-faced, dirty, villainous- 
looking dog, this Don Pedro, but his 
voice was gentle and low, his language 
was conspicuously elegant, and his man- 
ners were above reproach. In the event 
of his finding it necessary to commit a 
murder, he was quite the sort of man to 
apologize to his victim in well-chosen 
words, and with a certain amount of sin- 
cerity. Being naturally a loquacious 
personage, he made several attempts to 
draw Hardy into conversation, but his 
attempts were not successful. 

‘‘ The Sefior, no doubt, has much upon 
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his mind,’’ he said at last. ‘‘ He wishes 
to meditate upon the good fortune that 
we offer him. He is quite right, and I 
shall disturb him no more. He will join 
me in smoking?’’ Hardy shook his 
head. ‘*No? Ah, then he will pardon 
me if I smoke alone.”’ 

Saying which, Don Pedro unrolled a 
cigarito, brushed away a part of the to- 
bacco, re-rolled it firmly, lighted it witha 
double-headed match, and then settled 
himself as comfortably as the circum- 
stances of the case would permit on the 
seat improvised from a nail-keg, and 
apparently gave himself up wholly to 
the pure happiness of smoking. 

That Don Pedro’s abstraction was more 
apparent than real was shown by the fact 
that he had been careful to seat himself 
between Hardy and the telegraph instru- 
ment. And Hardy noticed also that 
when the men outside lit their cigaritos 
—as they presently did, of course—the 
little ceremony of unwrapping, rewrap- 
ping, and lighting was performed in turn, 
so that one of them watched him con- 
stantly, alert and with freehands. They 
all seemed to think that a single touch 
upon the key of the telegraph would suf- 
fice to give the alarm; and they all 
evidently had a wholesome respect for 
Hardy’s strength and courage, and were 
determined to guard against the possi- 
bility of his taking them by surprise. 
As he perceived how sharply they watched 
him, the saying current on the border, 
that one American can whip three Mexi- 
cans, came into his mind; and he smiled 
grimly as he thought that these three 
Mexicans certainly were conducting them- 
selves as though they believed that the 
saying was true. But for the certainty 
that the sound of shooting would bring all 
the men in the town about his ears, he 
would have given them a chance—un- 
armed though he was—to settle the mat- 
ter by a practical experiment ; and he 
rather flattered himself that the saying 
would be confirmed by the result. Prob- 
ably he was over-confident, for the Mexi- 
cans were so keenly alive to his smallest 
movement that any demonstration of hos- 
tility on his part would have been nipped 
in the bud. Even when he put his hand 
in his pocket for his pipe, they all three— 
forgetting for the moment that they had 
taken his pistol from him—were on their 
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feet in an instant and had him covered 
with their revolvers. He threw up his 
hands promptly and explained his inten- 
tions, and with rather a sheepish look 
they sat down again. But while he could 
not help laughing to himself, he per- 
ceived that the odds against him were 
even heavier than he had taken them to 
be. For the first time in his life he ad- 
mitted the thought that perhaps he had 
got into a scrape that he could not get 
out of. 

Hardy smoked gloomily. The outlook, 
so far as he himself was concerned, did 
not greatly trouble him. He had not 
found life‘so pleasant that the near pros- 
pect ‘of parting with it occasioned him 
regret. But the thought of what the loss 
of his life would mean to Mary filled him 
with a keen misery. He could see no 
hope for her at all. There was no one to 
help her. She could not help herself. 
He doubted even if she had a sufficient 
strength of purpose to seek in death the 
one desperate chance of escape left open to 
her. Unless her husband should be shot 
or hung—of which, of course, there was 
a fairly hopeful probability—her present 
wretched existence might drag on for 
years and years. Of course, she would 
die of it, or be driven mad by it, at last ; 
but what grinding agony would be hers 
until, in death or madness, she found her 
release ! 

Slowly the time wore away. The day 
was nearly ended, and little puffs of cool 
wind broke through the hot, dense air, 
and brought with them a delectable re- 
freshment. Gradually these puffs gath- 
ered force and increased in frequency, 
becoming a strong, fresh breeze as the 
sun dropped down behind the moun- 
tains and twilight settled upon the earth. 
Hardy, who had eaten nothing since 
breakfast-time, grew desperately hungry, 
and his Mexican guards sniffed longingly 
at the relishing smells which came down 
to them on the wind from the many out- 
door cookings going on about the town. 
But they showed no disposition to sur- 
render to the cravings of the flesh. Evi- 
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dently they had their orders and meant 
to obey them. As the twilight deepened 
into dusk they came closer to him. 

‘‘Only a little while longer, Sefior,’’ 
Don Pedro said cheerfully, as this change 
was made. 

Hardy wondered what was going to 
happen at the end of the little while, but 
he did not speak. The dead silence in 
which they sat was broken only by the 
clatter of the telegraph, as from time to 
time a message went over the line. There 
was something harrowing in this sound. 
It made help seem so near, while in real- 
ity help was so hopelessly far away. The 
dispatches going through were on com- 
pany’s service—train orders and the like. 
Hardy listened to them idly, repeating in 
his mind the words as they were built 
up from the intermittent sounds. Fora 
while there was silence. The room was 
quite dark now, save that for a little 
space within each doorway there shone a 
faint, hazy light from the stars. It must 
be about eight o’clock, Hardy thought ; 
in two hours more Barwood would de- 
mand his answer. Well, he was ready 
to give it. The moon would be rising 
about that time—the last moonrise that 
he ever would see. It was odd to stop 
off short this way, right in the middle of 
one’s life. It was like buying a through 
ticket to Chicago and being fired off the 
train at a way-station somewhere out on 
the plains. It didn’t seem like a fair 
deal. Here the noise of the telegraph 
broke in once more upon his thoughts. 
An order was going through to the north- 
bound passenger train that would pass 
Santa Maria between three and four 
o’clock the following morning : 

‘“« Side-track at Los Angelitos for the 
down—’’ then the ticking stopped. 

Hardy listened for the sound to begin 
again. Five minutes passed and still the 
dispatch was left unfinished. Five min- 
utes more, and only silence. At the end 
of fifteen minutes—the time had seemed 
a full hour—he drew a long breath as the 
truth of the situation forced itself home 
on him : they had cut the wires ! 
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Harpy realized that his case was des- 
perate. About all that was left for him 
to do, he concluded, was to die game. 
He remembered once having seen a rat 
let out of atrap in the midst of a group 
of terriers. Now he knew what the feel- 
ings of that rat must have been. It was 
rather late in the day to be sorry for that 
rat, but he was sorry for it, very. 

While he meditated in this dismal 
fashion he heard the distant sound of 
horses galloping. As the sound grew 
louder he perceived that it came from 
two directions ; then he heard clearly the 
splashing of hoofs in the water as a horse 
crossed the river and entered the town 
from the north, and a few moments later 


aman on horseback passed close by the 
station, coming up the track from the 


south. Don Pedro and stretched 
himself. 

‘‘Glory to God!”’ he said, fervently. 
‘‘We now can have something to eat.’’ 

But almost half an hour passed before 
Don Pedro was permitted to realize this 
piously expressed longing. Then the 
sound of footsteps and voices was heard, 
and Barwood, carrying a lantern, entered 
the station, followed by acouple of Mexi- 
cans. With the arrival of this relief, Don 
Pedro and the other two watchers were 
off like shots to their suppers. Barwood 
put down his lantern, lighted the kerosene 
lamp on the table, and seated himself 
beside it. He was clad in full ranchero 
costume: tight-fitting trousers, girded 
with a red sash, and adorned with rows 
of silver buttons down the outside of the 
short jacket ; wide-brimmed som- 
brero ; yellow boots, and greatspurs. In 
this dress, the illusion being assisted by 
his dark hair and beard and black eyes, 
he looked so thoroughly Mexican that 
—_ he spoke Hardy did not recognize 
11m. 

‘Nice rig, ain’t it?’ he said, with a 


rose 


legs ; 


grin. ‘An’ it’s as useful as it’s pretty. 
For th’ little game that I’m goin’ t’ play 
t’-night I don’t ’specially care t’ have 
any of my friends recognize me—an’ I 
rather guess they won't. Asa Mexican 
I should say that I was solid.’’ He 
chuckled a little and then went on: «« My 
friends here don’t understand English, so 
we can speak right out, free an’ comfort- 
able. What sort of atime have you an’ 
Don Pedro been havin’? Did he talk 
matters over with you any ?”’ 

‘‘No,’’ Hardy answered shortly, ‘he 
didn’t.” 

‘«« Well, I dun-know as ’t makes much 
difference. I’ve given you th’ main fac’s, 
an’ that’s all you need t’ make up your 
mind on. Have you got down t’ bed- 
rock yet, or are you still scratchin’ 
around in th’ gravel? Time's pretty 
near up, you know.”’ 

‘“‘T guess I’ve got down to about as 
much bed-rock as I’m likely to get to.’’ 

“Well?” 

«You can begin your shooting when- 
ever you d——n please.”’ 

“Whoa! Steady! Now, who's been 
sayin’ anything t’ you about shootin’? 
That mildewed fool of a Don Pedro, I 
s’pose. An’— well, yes, come to think 
of it, I b’lieve I did sort of hint about 
somethin’ of that sort myself. But that’s 
only in case you won’t come in, you know 
—an’ I think you're comin’ all right. 
Now, just you listen t’ me. This after- 
noon I couldn’t speak out as free as 
I wanted to. It would ’a’ been takin’ 
mos’ too many chances if I’d talked 
Sut before th’ up train had passed, an’ 
while th’ telegraph was workin’—you’ve 
caught on, I guess, t’ th’ telegraph bein’ 
busted ?”’ 

Hardy nodded. 

«Yes, I thought you had, for you're 
one of th’ quick kind. Well, then, you 
see I really can talk right out t’ you, for 
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nothin’ you can do now can do no hurt. 
You can’t mend th’ wires, for th’ cuts are 
a pretty long ways off, both sides ; an’ if 
you tried t’ walk off anywhere—well, if 
you tried t’ walk off I s’pose some of that 
fool talk you say Don Pedro's been givin’ 
you about shootin’ would come true. 
Yes, I really s’pose ’t would. 

‘‘Now maybe you've sized things up 
so ’s 't’ know that just for a little thing 
like droppin’ on you—in case we have to 
do it, that is—I wouldn’t bother t’ dress 
up in Mexican fashion, an’ none on us 
would tackle sech a risky game as cut- 
tin’ th’ telegraph wires. An’ so maybe 
you’ve got hold of th’ idea that there’s 
somethin’ up that’s really worth talkin’ 
about, eh?” 

Hardy had not reached any such con- 
clusion, and Barwood's words took him 
by surprise. In common with most men, 
he regarded the taking of his life as the 
most important event that possibly could 
happen—forgetting that this is one of 
the cases in which the difference between 
the personal and impersonal standpoints 
marks also a difference between impor- 
tance and triviality. He had regarded, 
therefore, the cutting of the wires, and 


Barwood’s assumption of Mexican dress 
by way of disguise, as natural measures 
of prudence, which so grave a matter as 
his prospective murder abundantly justi- 


fied. Indeed, he had accepted the cut- 
ting of the wires as a sure sign that 
his murder had been irrevocably decided 
upon. But this presentment of the case 
from the standpoint of an impartial out- 
sider, while it was sufficiently convincing 
and somewhat humiliating, was not en- 
lightening. He looked puzzled. 

‘«So you haven’t tumbled to it?’’ Bar- 
wood went on. <‘ Well, all I can say is, 
you're not quite as quick as I thought 
you was. Yes, siree, we’ve got somethin’ 
on hand for to-night that really is worth 
talkin’ about. It’s a joy, it is. Why, 
man, there’s two hundred thousand dol- 
lars in coined silver on th’ up train 
t’-night, an’ we mean t’ have it! Nov, 
how does that strike you ?”’ 

Hardy looked steadily at Barwood and 
made no answer. He was strongly dis- 
posed to believe that Barwood was lying. 

‘It’s th’ everlastin’ truth,’’ Barwood 
went on, perceiving the look of doubt on 
Hardy’s face, and answering it. ‘It’s 
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just th’ solid, everlastin’ truth. We've 
been layin’ for this haul for th’ past two 
months—waitin’ for enough of th’ stuff 
t’ come along in one lump t’ make it 
worth while t’ strike for ’t. Now it’s 
comin’, an’ we're goin’ t’ get in our 
work.”’ 

‘« How are you going about it?’’ Hardy 
asked. 7 

‘“« Well, we've sort of fixed things down 
to the Barranca Grande. I forgot, you 
don’t know nothin’ about th’ Barranca 
Grande, or where ’t is. It’s a big bar- 
ranca, six or seven kilometers down th’ 
line. It’s a hundred feet deep, I guess, 
in th’ middle, an’ there’s a wooden trestle 
acrost it about four hundred feet long. 
As soon as Number Two went acrost this 
afternoon some of th’ boys got t’ work at 
that trestle—an’ ’tain’t in near as good 
order now as ‘twas when they begun. 
Th’ company’s been promisin’ an’ prom- 
isin’ th’ government for th’ last six 
months they’d put in th’ permanent 
bridge over that barranca—I guess they’l1 
go t’ work an’ do ’t now.”’ 

‘‘You mean that you’ve cut that tres- 
tle so that the passenger train will 
go down into the barranca?’’ Hardy’s 
heart stopped beating as he asked this 
question, and even his lips became white. 
But he kept his voice steady, and in the 
dim light Barwood did not see the pale- 
ness of his face. 

‘‘In a gen’ral sort of way that’s about 
the size of it,’ Barwood answered. ‘At 
first, we was just goin’ t’ hold up th’ 
train an’ go through th’ express car. I'd 
rather ’a’ done it that way, too. But I 
settled that that way would be too risky. 
You see, th’ trouble is, I can’t more ’n half 
trust these d——n Greasers. If th’ folks 
on th’ train tried t’ stand us off it’s 
more ’n likely th’ Greasers ’u’d just drop 
th’ whole business an’ skip out. They’re 
curs, d——n curs, that’s what Greasers 
is for th’ most part. So that’s why we 
settled t’ do th’ job this way. I can’t say 
I just altogether like it, but I guess it’s 
sure. With things all in a heap in th’ 
bottom of th’ barranca, an’ th’ cars afire, 
more ’n likely, an’ nobody much in any 
kind of shape for fightin’—well, I guess 
even Greasers can manage a job like that 
without gettin’ skeert an’ runnin’ away. 
An’ th’ haul is a daisy one! Think of 
it! Two hundred thousand dollars at 
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one whack ! It’s more’n we could make 
in smugglin’ an’ stock-stealin’ in ten 
years !”’ 

In his excitement Barwood paced up 
and down the room, emphasizing his 
words with short jerks of his head and 
eager movements of his hands. 

« An’ now that you know the whole 
business, Hardy,’’ he went on, ‘« will you 
or will you not come in? I think it’s 
pretty d n liberal in met’ give you 
th’ chance ; but th’ fact of th’ matter is I 
never can more ’n half trust these Greas- 
ers, an’ in a job of this size I want some- 
body along as I know I can tie to. 
There’ll be about twenty of us in th’ job, 
an’ that'll make ten thousand dollars 
apiece when we come t’ divide up. Ten 
thousand dollars for one night’s work 
strikes me as bein’ about th’ everlastin- 
est biggest wages I’ve ever knowed a 
mantocarn. Tell me, is ita go?” 

In the indignation aroused by Bar- 
wood’s cool presentment of this devilish 
project, and in his eager desire to prevent 
it, Hardy had lost sight completely of his 
own present danger and utter helpless- 
ness. His mind was working so actively, 
indeed, to find a means whereby he could 


upset this plan for train-wrecking, rob- 
bery, and murder that he did not hear 
Barwood’s question in conclusion, and 


did not reply to it. Evidently taking his 
silence for hesitation, Barwood continued: 

‘‘Of course, I’m bound t’ tell you onct 
more—though sech talk ain’t pleasant be- 
tween friends—that if you don’t come in 
things are about up with you. An’ per- 
haps I’d better remind you of what I was 
sayin’ about Mary. What you see in 
Mary, the Lord only knows—it’s more 'n 
Ido! But since you do see somethin’ in 
her, I tell you again I’ll chuck her into 
th’ bargain, along with that ten thou- 
sand dollars that is waitin’ for you now 
in th’ express car that at this minute is 
a-comin’ up th’ road. Don't be bashful 
on my account. I’m pretty well fixed, I 
guess, t’ get along without her. An’ 
don’t you forget that the money chance 
I’m givin’ you ain’t th’ kind that comes 
twict in any man’s lifetime—accordin’ t’ 
my experience it’s mighty d——n seldom 
it comes onct. 

‘Now, I’m goin’ over t’ see that my 
Greasers have got things straight in their 
fool heads about what they’ve got to do. 
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They’re a dumb lot. Th’ Alcalde’s th’ 
best of ’em—he’s down t’ th’ trestle now, 
bossin’ things—but even he’s more 'n 
half a fool when he’s sober, an’ a good 
deal more ’n half crazy when he’s drunk. 
Lord ! what a relief it’ll be t’ have you 
around t’ help look after ’em ! 

“I'll be back in a little while, an’ when 
I come I expect t’ find you gettin’ your 
hat on ready t’ start. It’s taken you sort 
of sudden, I see, an’ that’s th’ reason I’m 
not hurryin’ you for an answer. But 
don’t you forget what it is you’re choosin’ 
between : it’s havin’ Mary an’ ten thou- 
sand dollars, or goin’ by a d——d short 
cut to kingdom come !”’ 

With this valedictory Barwood de- 
parted, the two Mexicans remaining on 
guard just outside the door. In amoment 
he came back again. 

‘I forgot you hadn’t had any supper,”’ 
he said. ‘I'll send some over t’ you— 
you must be hungrier’n th’ devil.’’ As 
he turned away he added with a grin: 
‘An’ I'll fix things so’s you won’t be 
lonely while you're eatin’ it, either.’’ 

As he passed the two Mexicans Hardy 
heard him say, ‘‘ The Sefior is composing 
his mind to join us. He’s all right.” 
He added something in a lower voice, 
of which Hardy caught only the words 
‘«Sefiora’’ and ‘‘ keep out of the way.”’ 
Then the sound of his footsteps died 
away as he walked toward the town. 
One of the Mexicans turned with a 
friendly nod toward the prisoner. ‘‘The 
Sefior is very wise to join us,’’ he said. 

It was evident that a climax was ap- 
proaching rapidly. Hardy’s excitement 
was intense, but he did not lose his cool- 
ness. His nerves were strung to the 
highest pitch, but he had them absolutely 
under control. For the accomplishment 
of such a piece of work as he perceived 
was cut out for him this was not a bad 
state to be in. His mind was in admi- 
rable condition to plan, and his bodily 
strength to execute was increased pro- 
digiously. The fact that his situation 
already was desperate, made him abso- 
lutely indifferent todanger. Thethought 
of the tremendous responsibility that 
rested upon him—for he alone could pre- 
vent, if prevention were possible, this 
imminent wholesale murder—gave him a 
firm foundation of moral purpose and 
high resolve. Under these conditions, a 
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strong, simple nature, such as Hardy’s 
was, rises readily to the plane of the 
heroic. 

Before the sound of Barwood’s foot- 
steps had quite died away he had con- 
ceived the outlines of the only practicable 
plan for succor that the circumstances of 
the case allowed. The best thing to be 
done, of course, was to get to the first 
station on the other side of the cut in the 
wires, and telegraph a warning to the ad- 
vancing train. But this he had rejected 
as impossible. Supposing that he should 
be successful in breaking away from his 
guards—the first point to be gained in 
any event—it was clear from what Bar- 
wood had said about the work of destroy- 
ing the trestle still being in progress that 
he could not hope to go down the line 
of the railroad without being discovered. 
That there was a trail parallel with the 
railroad was probable, but he did not 
know where to find it ; and totry to work 
his way through the chaparral in the 
darkness—an undertaking of great diffi- 
culty, even in broad daylight—was not 
even worth considering. His plan, there- 
fore, was to go up the track, away from 
the scene of the intended wreck, to the 


first station beyond the cut in the wires, 


and thence telegraph for assistance. 
This was not a sure thing, like the other ; 
but there was ground for strong hope that 
a force of men could be collected at the 
northern terminus, and run down by a 
fast engine to the Barranca Grande in time 
to scatter, or possibly capture, the wreck- 
ers, and give warning to the north-bound 
train. The next station north, Las Pa- 
lomas, was twenty miles away. Three 
hours would be the shortest time in which 
he could make this distance on foot ; and 
three hours would be a perilously large 
amount of time to take from the six hours 
intervening before the arrival of the up 
train at the broken trestle—and he still 
had to make his escape from his guards. 

It was strong evidence in favor of 
Hardy’s coolness that he decided not to 
begin operations until he had eaten the 
supper that Barwood had promised to 
send over tohim. His excitement kept 
him from feeling hungry, notwithstand- 
ing his long fast, but he knew that he 
needed the strength that food would 
give. A fight for life with two Mexi- 
cans, followed by a twenty-mile dash on 
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foot along so trying a course as a railway 
track, made a combination of arduous 
difficulties that he wisely decided had bet 
ter not be assailed on an empty stomach 
In the mean time, since his only chance 
of getting clear of his guards lay in tak- 
ing them by surprise and so mastering 
them, he set himself to developing with 
them something in the nature of friendly 
relations. Fortunately, Barwood's too- 
assured statement that the Sefior was 
composing his mind to take part in the 
robbery, made them quite ready to meet 
his amicable advances. They talked freely 
of the projected wreck, and with great 
satisfaction of their anticipated dollars. 
They even—thus exhibiting an amiable 
national characteristic—went so far as to 
express their sorrow for the passengers 
and train-hands destined to be wounded 
or killed. ‘Poor little ones! It is very 
sad !’’ they said. 

While this pleasing conversation went 
on, Hardy was startled by hearing what 
seemed to be the sound of an approach- 
ing train. He raised his head and list- 
ened. One of the Mexicans noticed his 
motion and at the same time heard the 
noise. ‘Be not alarmed, Sefior,’’ he 
said reassuringly ; ‘‘it is only the little 
car on which the Alcalde returns.’’ A 
couple of minutes later a hand-car, with 
two men working the brake, appeared 
fora moment, as it passed through the 
ray of light that the lamp in.the station 
shed across the track through the open 
door. The car stopped, and the men 
started toward the town ; calling back, in 
answer to inquiries, that the work at the 
trestle was completed, and that every- 
thing was ali right. Hardy’s heart gave 
a bound as he saw the hand-car: if he 
could get away on that he could make 
the run to Las Palomas inside of two 
hours, and the salvation of the train 
would be assured. 

‘‘Here comes your supper, Sefior,”’ 
said one of the men. ‘“ Ramon and | 
will retire. The Sefior will not be dis- 
turbed at his feast.’’ The men laughed 
a little, and to Hardy’s surprise walked 
away through the darkness a consider 
able distance down the platform. And 
then, to his far greater surprise, through 
the doorway came Mary. 

Hardy started forward. 
exclaimed. 


« You!’’ he 
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Mary’s face grew red ; and then, in the 
moment that they stood in silence, very 
pale. 

«Will made me come,’’ she _ said, 
speaking slowly, and with a sort of de- 
spairing solemnity. ‘He told me that 
the train was to be wrecked to-night. He 
told me that you had agreed to help in it 
if—if—oh, John, I can’t gs 

She swayed from side to side, and 
seemed about to fall. Hardy put out his 
arms to support her, but she steadied 
herself, and motioned him away with a 
positive fierceness. ‘‘Don’t touch me,”’ 
she said, ‘‘don’tdare to touch! He told 
me, John—he dared to tell me—that you 
had agreed to help if—if he would give 
you me /”’ 

There was heroic grandeur in the tone 
of disdain in which Mary uttered these 
words. But in a moment this gave place 
to heart-breaking sorrow and entreaty, as 
she added, ‘Oh, John! John! for God’s 
sake tell me that he lied—or else kill 
me! One or the other, John, one or the 
other—’’ she broke off into a moan. 

It was not difficult for Hardy to see 
how Barwood—permitting his hopes to 
mold his convictions, and being quite 
incapable of understanding the revolt 
that it would stir up in Mary’s soul—had 
been led into this false move. 

He answered her with an intense ear- 
nestness: ‘‘ Mary, I swear to you before 
heaven that it is a most damnable lie !’’ 

For a moment she made no reply. 
Then she held out her hands to him. 
“Forgive me, John,’’ shesaid. ‘I ought 
not to have believed that it even might 
be true. But after—after what you said 
to-day, and after all that I have seen 
and known in these past two years—oh, 
you don’t know—it is. enough to make 
me lose faith in everything. Thank 
God, though, it isn’t true. Oh, thank 
God for that!" 

She came close to him, and seemed to 
gather strength as he put his arm about 
ier. As he drew her to him, soothing 
ier, he heard the sound of a smothered 

1ugh in the darkness outside. Then he 
remembered Barwood’s whispered words 

» the men as he went away, and con- 

ected with them the withdrawal of the 
men when Mary appeared. He felt that 

had an account to settle with those 
two Mexicans—and he hoped that he 
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would be able to settle it very soon. 
Certainly, if the train was to be saved he 
had no time to lose. 

‘«Mary,’’ he said, ‘I want you to go 
into the inner room and shut the 
door. You won’t be afraid alone in the 
dark in there for a little while, will you ? 
And, Mary, suppose you—suppose you 
say your prayers in there. That sort of 
thing is not much in my line: but there’s 
a good deal to pray for to-night, and I 
guess it won’t do any harm.”’ 

‘« Yes, John,’’ she answered. Shespoke 
in a tone of simple obedience, as a child 
might have spoken. He led her to the 
doorway, gently pushed her inside, and 
closed the door after her. 

She had brought a basket of food. He 
opened it, but he found eating hard work. 
He forced himself to swallow some bread 
and meat. Then, from a bottle of mescal 
that Barwood thoughtfully had put into 
the basket, he drank a good half-tumbler- 
ful at a draught. He felt the bracing 
effect of this potent liquor immediately. 
He was ready for his work now. 

In one corner of the room was an iron 
tamping-bar belonging to the section 
gang. He put this within easy reach of 
his hand. Then he went to the door and 
called «‘ Friends!’’ The two Mexicans 
came toward him. 

‘« The Sefior Barwood has sent me some 
mescal. Let us drink that all shall go 
well to-night.”’ 

The men grinned. He held out to 
the one called Ramon the bottle and to 
the other the glass. Ramon raised the 
bottle to pour; the other man held the 
glass carefully. This was Hardy’s mo- 
ment for action. In an instant the iron 
bar had risen like a flash and had fallen 
with a dull, crushing sound on Ramon’s 
neck. He dropped like a log. The other 
man let the cup fall and started back, 
fumbling for his pistol. But before he 
had it free the bar had risen and fallen 
again, and he, too, went down. It was 
not as clean a stroke as the first one. The 
man groaned and made an effort to rise. 
Hardy sprang on his breast and settled 
his hands tightly on his throat. For a 
moment he struggled convulsively ; then 
he grew quiet. Presently his arms fell 
limply by his side and all his muscles re- 
laxed. To make the matter sure, Hardy 
retained his grasp for a couple of minutes 
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more. Then, drawing a long breath, he 
let go his hold and stood upright. He 
looked at Ramon. There was nothing 
to fear from that quarter. Ramon was 
lying just where he had fallen. From 
the ugly way in which his head was 
askew with his shoulders it was evident 
that his neck was broken. Beside him, 
lying unbroken and still half full, was 
the bottle of mescal. 

Hardy felt faint and a little sick. 
He picked up the bottle of mescal and 
took another drink. This steadied him. 
When he had taken their pistols and cart- 
ridge belts he dragged the two men out 
from the room to the platform—far enough 
from the doorway in the darkness to be 
out of range of Mary’s eyes. Then he 
opened the door of the inner room and 
called to her. She was on her knees. 

‘‘“You must be strong and brave, 
Mary,” hesaid. ‘ Our one chance of sav- 
ing our own lives and of saving the 
train from being wrecked is to get up to 
Las Palomas on the hand-car. Come.”’ 

‘‘But how can we, John? .The men 
won't let us go.’’ 

‘*The men won’t bother us,’’ he an- 
swered grimly. ‘‘At least, not the ones 


left here to watch us. They are not keep- 
ing very good watch just now.”’ 


” 


‘«John,’’ she asked, in a low, horrified 
voice, ‘‘ have you murdered them ?”’ 

‘« Never mind about the men,’’ he said, 
speaking quickly. ‘Any court of jus- 
tice in the land—even a Mexican court of 
justice—would have hung them. What we 
have to think about now is ourselves ; 
or, if you don’t care for yourself, think 
of the passengers on that train. Come, 
Mary ; for God’s sake, come! Every sec- 
ond that we lose here may make us too 
late.’’ 

He caught her by the wrist and dragged 
her through the outer room, across the 
platform, and down to where the hand- 
car was standing on the track. He saw 
her give a shuddering glance around and 
heard her sigh of relief. The skirt of 
her dress was touching one of the dead 
men as she gave this sigh, but the merci- 
ful darkness hid from her the sight that 
she had expected, and had so dreaded to 
see. Five minutes later she would not 
thus have been spared, for above the 
mountains already shone the glowing 
light of the rising moon. 
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‘« Remember,’’ he whispered, ‘“‘ we are 
working to Save innocent lives, which 
surely will be lost if we fail. Don't 
speak out loud. Use every bit of strength 
that you have. You understand how to 
work the car? It’s like pumping; you 
work one end of the brake and I work 
the other. If you find yourself getting 
used up, you must sit down and rest, 
while I work the car alone. Now, before 
we start, drink this.”’ He gave her a 
little mesca/. She took it in entire obedi- 
ence. 

‘I will try my best, John,’ 
pered. 
pray.”’ 

‘«Stand out of the way of the brake. 
I’m going to push the car as far as the 
other side of the bridge. It will make 
less noise. Stand steady—here we go.” 

They lost time this way, but the noise 
made by the car was very much lessened. 
If they could get across the bridge before 
their departure was discovered they would 
secure a fairly good start. If they could 
reach in safety the top of the long grade 
beyond the bridge—up which their prog- 
ress necessarily would be slow—they 
would be certain of getting safe away 
From the top of the divide, as Hardy 
remembered, there was not a check in 
the down-grade to Las Palomas, and a 
straight track all the way. On this part 
of the run—if they ever got to it—Mary 
would not have to work at all. Healone, 
easily, could send the car along at a rate 
of nearly twenty miles an hour. Once 
over the divide, therefore, the rescue of 
the train would be assured. 

«I f—ifanything should happen, Mary,” 
Hardy said as he started the car, bending 
over toward her, « you’ll remember that 
I did love you truly, won’t you? And 
you'll—you’ll forgive me for my wicked- 
ness and cruelty to you this afternoon.”’ 

‘‘Yes, John, dear; indeed, yes. But 
please don’t speak to me again until it is 
time for me to goto work. I’m praying, 
John.”’ 

As the car slowly passed down the line 
beyond the station platform Hardy saw 
the light of a lantern swinging in the 
hand of some one coming across from the 
town. The temptation to start the cat 
rapidly down the grade was strong, but 
he restrained himself. Silence was mor 
precious just then than speed. Then he 


’ 


she whis 
‘‘T am glad that you told me to 
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suddenly realized that he had done a very 
stupid thing in the way that he had dis- 
posed of the bodies of the two Mexicans. 
All that he had thought of at the mo- 
ment was hiding them from Mary. In 
the darkness, of course, she had not seen 
them, but any one going on the platform 
with a lantern would see them at once 
to say nothing of the fact that in two or 
three minutes more the moon would rise. 
But he was a hundred yards away from 
the station by this time. The lantern 
was advancing rapidly. ‘There was noth- 
ing for it but to keep on. 

Hardy cursed his stupidity, as he dog- 
gedly pushed the car ahead of him slowly 
and softly. They passed the tank, loom- 
ing up like some strange huge creature 
in the light that preceded the moonrise, 
and a minute later came to the bridge. 
Here was the greatest danger, for, no 
matter how gently he pushed the car, the 
rumbling of the wheels sounded loudly 
on the perfect stillness of the night. As 
they left the embankment and went out 
on the trestle the moon came up above 
the mountains with a bound—and a flood 
of brilliant light burst over all the land. 
At the same instant came from the sta- 
tion the sound of shouts and cries. A 
moment later a dozen shots were fired, 
as the noise of the car-wheels on the 
bridge told the direction in which to look 
for them, and the moonlight striking 
on Mary’s gown actually showed their 
whereabouts. The balls went sing- 
ing through the air close above their 
heads. 

Hardy set his teeth hard as he jumped 
on the car and took his place at the brake. 
Mary grasped the other end of the bar. 

‘« Now for it!’’ he said. «*Go!” 

Another volley of balls whistled by 
them and above them as the car sprang 
forward ; and stray shots followed them 
until they were a quarter of a mile or so 
on their way up the long grade. But it 
was wild shooting at a moving mark, and 
did no harm. Mary was very white, but 

he was putting strength into her work— 

s Hardy could tell by feeling the spring 
of the car forward as her end of the brakes 

ent down. His’ own arms swung up 

nd down with the steadiness of the walk- 
ing-beam of a,steam-engine, and with 
the same strength and tirelessness. Be- 
tween them they drove the car up the 
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steep incline as though they were work- 
ing it along a level grade. From the 
varying position of the flashes as the 
rifles were discharged they could tell that 
they were followed a little way. Then 
the shooting stopped, and they knew that 
pursuit on horseback was being organ- 
ized. But they were cheered by the 
knowledge that the first point of danger 
was safely passed. 

Hardy knew nothing of the trails, and 
so could not tell whether the pursuit 
would be directly along the track, or 
would be by a short cut to head them off. 
In a pursuit along the track they would 
have a decided advantage, for horses 
would stand a good chance of stumbling 
on the cross-ties, and of breaking their 
own legs and their riders’ necks at one 
or another of the many little bridges. 
Riding beside the track practically was 
impossible. The embankments rose di- 
rectly from the chaparral, and through 
the cuts the way was more or less blocked 
by fragments of rock. Pursuit, there- 
fore, would be slow, and would give 
them the further advantage that their 
pursuers would be clearly in sight—in 
which case Hardy thought that he would 
be able to account for two or three of them 
before he was overtaken. On the other 
hand, if a trail ran parallel with the track, 
or cut across its curves, as was highly 
probable, they were liable at any moment, 
until they -had crossed the crest of the 
divide, to run into a volley of rifle-balls. 

They could hear nothing but the clang 
of the brake as it rose and fell, and the 
loud rattle of the wheels. Mary stood 
up to her work in a way that filled Hardy 
with wonder. Her face was absolutely 
colorless ; her eyes seemed to have grown 
larger, and sent out a strange light; 
her teeth were clinched ; her long gold- 
en-brown hair had broken loose from 
its fastenings, and hung waving and 
shimmering around her likea glory ; her 
light dress fluttered in the moonlight, 
stirred by the rapid motion and the soft, 
strong current of the night wind. He 
never before had thought of her save as 
one whose weakness required protection ; 
but he saw her now putting out strength, 
physical and moral, almost as great as 
his own. When the balls went singing 
over them. she had not quailed. In 
this fierce struggle of bodily endurance 
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against time, with their lives for the 
stake, and the saving of lives for their 
reward, she was keeping even stroke 
with him at the brake, steadily, strongly: 
doing work the like of which a woman 
had never done before. He beheld her 
transformed, glorified, a superb exal- 
tation of weakness to heroic strength. 
Never had he loved her as then. 

As they swung along through the 
moonlight, in that vast solitude of night, 
it seemed to Hardy that they were a part 
of some wonderful tune—partly played 
by the steady beating of the brakes and 
the rhythmic rattle of the wheels ; partly 
sung in the buzzing and humming that 
was going on inside his own brain. 
Mary’s white face shone in the moon- 
light like polished marble ; the moon- 
light danced and sparkled in her gold- 
brown, swaying hair; the strange light 
grew brighter and yet brighter in her 
eyes. He felt no sense of bodily effort 
in his work ; he felt only in a vague, far- 
away fashion, that he had any body at 
all. He was strongly conscious only of 


the throbbing tune that he was a part of; 
of the wonderful light that came from 
her eyes into his—and thence, sinking 


down into his heart, made his whole be- 
ing go out to hers in a perfect ecstasy 
and passion of love. 

Not a volley, but a single rifle-shot— 
and Mary, the gleaming light fading 
from her eyes, loosed her ‘hold of the 
brake and, clutching at her breast, fell 
across the car. Another shot grazed 
Hardy’s head, and a third lightly cut 
the flesh of his left arm. Before a fourth 
was fired his own pistol cracked, and 
brought the engagement to an end. 
The attack had come from a man stand- 
ing on the edge of the lowcut. When 
the ball from Hardy’s pistol struck him, 
he staggered for a moment and then fell 
forward and downward on the track. As 
he lay there, motionless, the moonlight 
struck full upon his upturned face—it 
was Barwood. Urged by hate and anger, 
he had outridden all the rest, and had 
headed them off at the last point where 
heading off was possible. The car had 
stopped on the crest of the divide. 

Hardy stood for a moment with his 
pistol ready, in expectation of further 
assault. But none came. Then he 
turned to Mary, bending over her. 
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‘You mustn't—stop, John.” Her 
words came very faint and brokenly. 
‘You must—go on and—and save—the 
train. You cam save it now.” 

Her hand still was pressed against her 
breast. From under where her hand 
rested, a dark stain was spreading that 
looked black in the moonlight. The 
tones of her voice, and the gasps with 
which she spoke, showed what bitter 
agony each word cost her. 

‘‘“You must go on,’’ she repeated 
‘‘ But wait—a minute, John. It won't 
be longer than that. Not longer than— 
that.’’ 

Hardy groaned in utter misery of soul. 
He took her hand. Already it was chill. 
The black stain on her breast was spread- 
ing fast. In her cold hand she held his 
hand closely, and so looked up at him. 
The strange light was gone from het 
eyes now. In them he saw another 
light, stronger for the moment than the 
fast-gathering shadows of death, that 
told of a most tender and ‘perfect love. 

‘‘Take me—with you, John. I would 
not like to stay here all—alone. Truly, 
I did love—you, John.”’ 

«Oh, my God! Oh, my darling! 
This is more than I can bear !’’ Hardy 
cried, brokenly. 

‘“‘Kiss—me, John. And then you- 
must go to—save them. Kiss me. 
Where are you, John? I can’t see you— 
’Squire Rambo—how dark——"’ 

As Hardy kissed her cold white fore- 
head a shiver went over her. Her arms, 
for a moment half raised, fell heavily, 
limply. Over the tender light that shone 
from her eyes a dull film came. Then 
all was still. 


With her white dead face looking up at 
him ; with her dead hand still clutched 
above the black stain on her breast; 
with her golden-brown hair swaying and 
shimmering in the moonlight, Mary lay 
stretched out upon the car at Hardy's 
feet, while he sped forward, obeying her 
order, to complete the rescue that now 
was assured. 

Through that great loneliness of night, 
to cadenced sound that seemed to beat a 
requiem, with such sorrow in his heart 
as, by God’s mercy, few men are forced 
to bear, this desolate lover went onward 
with his dead. 





ODE TO SORROW. 
By WILLIAM BRONSON LE Duc. 


Tuy face is mirrored by the stream called tears ; 
Thy voice is echoed by the lute and lyre, 
And all the other tuneful tongues the years 
Have reared and marshaled in their mighty choir ; 
And carrier Air has never borne 
A burden sweeter than their song, 
When made of echoes low and long 
From thine own voice when thou some woe did’st mourn. 


But, Sorrow, when, as oft, I find thee mute 
And still as marble, and thy sad eyes stare 
Into the waste of ether, in pursuit 
Of lost Love, hidden by Death's angel there, 
I read from thee a grander rhyme 
Than from a throat did ever roll 
The silent music of the soul, 
Writ for all eyes upon thy face sublime. 


Thou knowest all the seasons: merry Spring 
Shall seek thee when her tender blossoms die ; 
And burning Summer, when her heart grows cold, shall bring 
Her withered flowers to thee; and the sigh 
Of mournful Autumn woo thine ear ; 
And Winter come with tresses white, 
And pallid cheek—the saddest sight, 
Old, raging, mad—the dreariest of the drear. 


Sorrow, thou hast kept pace with swift Time, 

And he alone can tell thy day of birth: 
Ah! then the voices of the gods did chime 

In mournful concert when they spoke of earth. 
Will Joy ever reign supreme? 

Art thou immortal, or yet doomed to die, 

Killed by the gladness of the world and sky, 
Some day, when Paradise shall cease to be a dream? 
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THE HIGH COURT. 


HE Congress of American nations 

must consider some plan for arbitra- 
tion between those nations in the very 
probable event of any disagreement re- 
garding boundaries or other questions. 

It would be a great pity if the consid- 
eration were only a matter of words, for 
it seems quite possible now to have 
something done ; something which may 
be as lasting as that Constitution which 
has for one hundred years united these 
States. 

There has been but one civil war in the 
United States in those hundred years, 
but there would have been forty perhaps 
had matters been left as they are left in 
Europe to-day. There have been more 
than forty questions arising between 
these States, such as brave armies have 
fought about. These have been questions 
of boundary, of fugitives from justice, of 
trade, of fisheries, of the rights of travel- 
ers, such as in the history of the Old 
World have again and again embroiled 
nations in war. They have not culmi- 
nated in war here, because here is a Su- 
preme Court, which hears such questions 
discussed and argued by counsel. It 
may compel the presence and testimony 
of witnesses, and its decision is pro- 
nounced with such solemnity, and is so 
certainly the ultimate decision, that each 
State acquiesces in it without a struggle. 

Such a tribunal as this might exist 
between all the nations and parts of 
nations in America. IT SHOULD EXIST. 

It is not to be a tribunal made for an 
occasion after passions are excited and 


oblems, by E 


after extreme positions have been taken. 
No! It must be in frequent session. 
Its existence must be known of all men. 
It must be ready to give an opinion on 
details of international law, whenever 
submitted to it by the parties in contro- 
versy. Quarrels do not start into exist- 
ence full fledged. The mother of mis- 
chief is smaller than a midge’s wing. 
But a hasty word here, a foolish ser- 
vant there, a forgotten message to-day, a 
letter not delivered to-morrow, any of 
sueh trifles—and there are hundreds of 
them—pile up together into a barrier 
which heaps up a flood, which sweeps 
away all the dikes of peace, and plunges 
nations into war. When armies are 
ready to fight, or squadrons are in pres 
ence of each other, they do not stop, as 
Mr. Phelps has wittily said, because half 
a dozen gentlemen sitting in a congress 
at Zurich advise them to stop. But if 
that congress had existed ten years be- 
fore to speak a word of advice here, 
or a word of warning there, squadrons 
and armies would never have been mar- 
shaled. 

Let us suppose, then, that the present 
Pan-American Congress determine to 
establish a ‘‘High Court of America.”’ 
The experience of the United States of 
America seems to show that a tribunal of 
seven or nine persons would be able to at- 
tend to the affairs which should be sub 
mitted to them. It would be best for the 
present congress to make the arrange 
ments for such a tribunal, and perhaps 
even to make the nominations of the 
distinguished magistrates who should 
hold the first seats in it. These gentle- 
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men should be the most distinguished 
jurists of the world. We do not say of 
the western world, but of the world. A 
place of this tribunal should be regarded 
as the highest honor. It should be a post 
which men would gladly fill who have 
been at the head of administration. It 
should be such a post as John Quincy 
Adams might have been appointed to 
after he ceased to be President. The 
appointments and arrangements for it 
should be of the first dignity. 

Suppose such a court to have been 
created by the Pan-American Congress. 
In rough numbers, there are one hundred 
and thirty million people in America. 
Speaking in rough numbers, suppose that 
seven of these magistrates were chosen 
from these one hundred and thirty mill- 
ion people, and that the other two were 
the two most distinguished jurists of 
Europe. Suppose that this court met and 
organized itself in the city of Washing- 
ton, and then determined on certain 
statements, which should be prepared, 
with regard to the international law of 
America, and indeed of the world. Sup- 
pose its members addressed themiseives to 
the studies and other work necessary for 


making these important additions to the 


literature and law of the world. Suppose, 
then, there came up some -quarrel about 
fish, about seals, about the boundary be- 
tween the River San Juan and the River 
San Miguel, or about the customs duties 
on a mountain frontier. That contest, 
while in its infancy, would naturally be 
submitted to such acourt. The govern- 
ments engaged would send their counsel 
to argue before this court, and before the 
mother of mischief had got large enough 
to make any mischief, the mother of mis- 
chief would be killed. The court would 
make a decision,—not on one side, not on 
the other side, probably, but a decision 
based on eternal justice. For such a re- 
ality as eternal justice there is, and such 
a court would be able to announce it. 

In practice, though the court would 
possibly have organized itself in the city 
of Washington, it would sit in the city of 
Mexico, in the city of Rio Janeiro, in Val- 
paraiso, and continually in all the capi- 
tals of America. Before long, it would be 
called upon even by the dashing, bold, 
and independent statesmen of Canada, as 
often as by the prudent, decorous, and 
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long-suffering diplomatists of the United 
States. It is perfectly true that it would 
not have a musket nor a ship to enforce 
its decisions. This has been said already. 
But the moral force of the decisions would 
make them stand. No nation could per- 
severe in the face of a decision of such a 
board, after it had determined what was 
right and what was wrong. 

What two-and-sixpenny people call the 
practical question would be the question 
of the expense of this board. It might 
possibly cost half a million dollars annu- 
ally to pay the salaries and traveling ex- 
penses of these high functionaries, and to 
provide for reporting their decisions and 
for the printing of their reports. But 
that half million dollars would be well 
spent. The Congress of the United 
States, the congresses of the other repub- 
lics of America, would at once appropri- 
ate the necessary funds for giving to the 
court its dignity and its worth, and the 
question of expense would become a mere 
matter of detail. 

Everything would, of course, depend on 
the character of the Jays and Marshalls 
who should be first appointed to this trib- 
unal. But we have in North America, 
they have in Mexico, in Chili, in Peru, and 
the other nations, gentlemen well worthy 
of this high honor, to whose decisions the 
world of law, of society, and of politics 
would almost instinctively defer. In our 
own view, it would be well to addtothem, 
as we have suggested, two of the first 
statesmen in Europe, because these men 
would look at local questions here with 
a certain freedom from prejudice of 
birth which would make them valuable 
assessors. 

* *% * 

THE book on social problems which 
has the most value of the last year’s is- 
sues is Mr. Charles Booth’s book on East 
London. Its title is ‘‘ Labor and the 
Poor,’’ and it is only the first volume of 
a series of studies which are to include 
all sections of London. No study socare- 
ful has ever been made of the social and 
moral condition of so large a district. 

Mr. Booth does not say so in so many 
words, but one imagines that he was 
tired of hearing vague and unreliable talk 
about London labor and the London poor. 
One imagines that he had read all the 
novels he wanted to read on the subject ; 
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that he had studied, without much profit, 
the annual reports of one and another 
charitable society. Perhaps he had tried 
‘‘all sorts and conditions of men.’’ Ifhe 
did, it certainly did him good; but as 
certainly it did not tell him what were 
the bottom facts about the society of East 
London. Perhaps he had friends in 
‘« Toynbee Hall,’’ but, if he had, he might 
well need to know what were the causes 
of the difficulties with which they were 
contending. 

Mr. Booth set to work, therefore, as he 
would have done had he a great mercan- 
tile enterprise before him. He estab- 
lished an office for the study of East Lon- 
don. Heengaged some competent chiefs- 
of-staff, who had the direction of different 
sub-departments of the inquiry prepared. 
They employed more than fifty visitors 
to make domiciliary visits in the region 
surveyed. The interest of the subject, 
and the respect so well deserved by Mr. 
Booth’s way of carrying on his inquiry, 
gave him the support and help of all sorts 
of school guardians, police boards, guard- 
ians of the poor, churches and chapels, 
and philanthropies without a name. Of 


all which help, and from his own sys- 


tematic inquiries, there has grown an 
intelligible and satisfactory account of 
what the social status is of the nine hun- 
dred and fifty thousand people who live 
in the region surveyed ; and, to a suffi- 
cient extent, it gives some clew to their 
moral status. 

These nine hundred and fifty thousand 
people are classified, in the report thus 
completed, under eight different heads. 
The first, and far the smallest of them, is 
the class of criminals. Then come dif- 
ferent grades, representing people who 
have no regular work ; people who have 
regular work only part of the time ; peo- 
ple who have regular work and insuffi- 
cient pay ; people who have regular work 
and comfortable pay ; people who are the 
chiefs of industry and direct these work- 
men or laborers; and lastly what Mr. 
Booth calls ‘‘upper middle class and 
lower middle class.’’ Just what these last 
subdivisions mean, no American can tell 
precisely, but precision is not essential 
there. Nobody of any higher social grade 
appears in East London. 

The interesting thing to observe is, that 
the exhibit given as the result of all this 
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survey is decidedly rosy. This is, indeed, 
literally so. For, while crime appears 
as black as Mr. Booth’s curious map, the 
happy ‘‘ middle class’’ (vide Agar’s view 
of them long ago) are red; darker and 
brighter ; and the comfortable people are 
of different shades of pink ; lighter and 
lighter as their comforts are less and less. 
Those ‘‘ casuals ’’ who do not know in the 
morning how they are to earn their daily 
bread, are dark purple; a color which 
grows lighter as their wages improve. If 
the reader follow this chromatic scale, he 
will be glad to know that crime appears 
on the map only in a few black spots, 
hardly noticed at first; and that, on the 
whole, the map blushes with celestial red, 
and gives a cheerful impression to the 
optimist and well-wisher of mankind. 

It is not Mr. Booth’s business to tell 
what he would do about this if he were a 
benevolent dictator. It is his business to 
report the facts to the people concerned, 
and then let them, at their peril, hold 
back from their duty. Here is a cer- 
tain institution, for instance, called the 
Church of Christ, which says, on sol 
emn occasions, that its Leader came to 
take away the sins of the world, and that 
it has His work in hand. It is perfectly 
fair to approach any authority in that 
church in East London, with Mr. Booth's 
book in hand, and say, ‘“‘ What will you 
do about this?’’ But it is not fair to 
blame Mr. Booth becausehe does not tell. 
He never said he would tell. He offers 
himself and his office to find out what 
the facts are. Here are the facts. Now 
let the experts, be they scientific stu 
dents or enthusiastic apostles, say what 
should be done. 

He does say, what all the most careful 
students say : that danger to society comes 
chiefly from that dark purple class of 
people who, when they wake in the morn 
ing, do not know by what chance they 
shall earn their daily bread. +‘ Casuals” 
is their name in these studies, becaus 
they live by accident or chance. Hap 
pily for East London they make up not 
quite twelve per cent. of its working fore: 
Call the working force one hundred and 
ninety thousand men, the ‘‘casuals’’ ar 
about twenty thousand, to whom, alas 
must be added almost as many women 
From this class crime recruits itself 
In this class is all the danger of paupe! 
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ism. These people, if they have earned 
nothing on Monday, must beg on Tues- 
day or starve. These people are there- 
fore singularly open to all solicitations 
to vice. If, then, any prophet, or arch- 
angel, or angel, or political economist 
would tell you how to take care of these 
twenty thousand men, with the women 
appertaining to them, you could, practi- 
cally, solve your problem. You could 
shut up nine-tenths of your criminal 
courts, dismiss nine-tenths of your police, 
close nine-tenths of your poor-houses, 
houses of correction, jails, and prisons. 

There is a certain satisfaction in hav- 
ing the problem reduced to these visible 
proportions, which do not seem to be 
beyond our ability. 

Mr. Booth hints—we can hardly say 
he argues—that Society, which has so 
much power, and so much interest in 
the business, might undertake that these 
twenty thousand men should work ev- 
ery day at something. If they can not 
find work for themselves, might not 
Society teach them how to do some- 
thing and confpel them to learn? If I 
can make the man work in a ‘ work- 
house’’ who stole a hat yesterday, why 


may I not make another man work to- 
day who is sitting idle and tells me he 


can not find work to do? More partic- 
ularly, why may I not teach him to use 
his hands for some purpose if nobody has 
taught him to do so before? 

The answer is, ‘‘ Because then you will 
be a Socialist, and you must not be a 
Socialist.’ It is a short answer, but not 
very convincing, seeing that Society has 
stepped over the dividing line so often, 
and, when any heavy pressure comes, 
steps over it again. 

A more convincing answer is, that you 
have tried to do this again and again 
and have failed. The very word ‘ work- 
house’? is the monument of English 
statutes which tried to confine tramps 
and sturdy beggars to places where they 
should have to work. The inefficiency 
of such statutes shows, it is said, that 
il this «paternal government is infer- 
nal,’’ and that the scheme does not work 
better than any other infernal scheme. 

In reply to this suggestion, borrowed 
from English and American history, I 

hould say that the proper plans for 
teaching men one of the higher indus- 
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tries have never been attempted in one of 
these workhouses. They are attempted 
in such prisons as those at Elmira. Why 
not try them fairly in such a community 
as that of the twenty thousand casuals of 
East London ? 

It is interesting to see that Mr. Booth 
foretold the Dock-yard strike, and made 
the suggestions by which it could have 
been prevented. 

* * * 

ROSEMARY COTTAGE is situated in one 
of the prettiest of the little towns of 
Maine. ‘‘Here’s rosemary—that’s for 
remembrance,’’ says Shakespeare, and so 
the cottage was named Rosemary in 
memory of a baby whose life was short. 
His parents built the cottage in the most 
beautiful and healthful spot they could 
find, that there the children of the city 
could come and know the blessings of 
the country and country life. The cot- 
tage has accommodations for forty-eight 
guests, who remain a fortnight, and then 
make room for others. Sometimes a 
weary mother goes with her children, 
and one year came an old woman eighty 
years of age. Her own account of her 
fortnight there was laughable and yet 
touching. Her queer language and hon- 
esty of thought and expression made her 
unusually interesting. ‘I never had 
enough to eat before in my life,’’ she 
confessed. ‘The first week I was here 
I didn’t eat much. Everything was so 
clean and beautiful and new that I 
couldn’t eat, but after a while I wanted 
more, and it seemed as if I couldn’t get 
enough.’’ She begged to remain longer 
than the allotted time, but when she was 
told it would be at the expense of some 
other woman or child who had not had 
the opportunity to visit the country, she 
cheerfully agreed to wait for another 
year. Such incidents as this show the 
need of such homes. The cottage has 
been given to the City Missionary So- 
ciety of Boston, and is carried on by the 
Fresh Air Fund. The house itself is 
tasteful and prettily furnished, without 
show, many of the rooms having been fur- 
nished by clubs or private generosity. In 
the parlor hang the Wadsworth Mottoes, 
given by the King’s Daughters of Eliot: 

Look up and not down: 
Look forward and not back : 


Look out and not in: 
Lend a hand. 
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MISS ELIZABETH BISLAND, 


Mss ELIZABETH BISLAND will 
be missed this month from ‘‘In the 
Library”’ by the readers of THE Cosmo- 
POLITAN. Starting from New York on 
the briefest possible notice, she is at this 
moment nearing the coast of Japan, and 
is engaged upon a series of articles upon 
the incidents of the voyage around the 
world. She has never before been abroad, 
and her impressions will therefore be of a 





vivid and fresh character. Her articles 
will be illustrated by photographs of 
incidents of the trip taken on board 
ship and elsewhere. 

In these days, when every possible 
subject is being treated over and over 
again, such a journey will at least have 
the advantage of presenting something 
which has never befdre been under- 
taken except in the imagination of Jules 
Verne. It is, of course, understood that 
no important results are likely to be 
attained from such a trip, nor anything 
of scientific value demonstrated ; but, 
under the sprightly pen of Miss Bisland, 
the incidents of the journey are likely 
to prove of a thoroughly entertaining 
character. Before Miss Bisland started 
on her westward trip, the New York 
World had sent out its most accom- 
plished correspondent, Miss Nellie Bly, 
who has rendered valuable services not 
only to 7he World but to the public on 
repeated occasions, to make the same 
journey, traveling eastward. Her start 
antedated that of Miss Bisland by 
about nine hours. 

Miss Bisland’s reception in California 
was most kind, and she writes in warm 

terms of the many attentions received 
from the editors and literary people of 
San Francisco, especially the officers of 
the Oriental and Occidental Steamship 
Company, whose courtesies were unlim- 
ited, to whom THE CosMOPoLITAN and 
Miss Bisland have to express thanks. 
A brief note sent back by the pilot-boat 
from the Oceanic, which is the fastest 
steamer on the Pacific, says, ‘‘ Everyone 
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has been charming to me. The officers 
of the Oriental and Occidental Steamship 
Company promise to get me through on 
time. My stateroom is filled with flowers 
and books, and even strangers sent me 
great baskets of flowers and came down 
to the wharf to see me off. Good-bye, I 
hope to be at THE COSMOPOLITAN office 
on the 26th of January.”’ 

Miss Bisland has been so long a con- 
tributor to THE COSMOPOLITAN, that our 
readers may feel an interest in knowing 
something of her life. She is of an old 
New Orleans family, was raised after the 
manner of plantation life, and began in 
her early youth her literary career by con- 
tributing to the newspapers and maga- 
zines. Her first editorial work was on 
the staff of the New Orleans 7imes-Demo- 
crat. Four years ago she came to New 
York, and soon became known by the 
force of her talents as one of the lead- 
ing women journalists of the metropolis. 
Several prominent papers made her a 
special contributor, and in her picturesque 
little salon were met many eminent peo- 
ple of the artistic, social, and literary 
world. A year ago she began to write 
for THE COSMOPOLITAN, and our readers 


are familiar with the grace and felicity 


of her frequent articles. With this trip 
around the world, she begins to give her 
time exclusively to THE COSMOPOLITAN. 

The trip upon which Miss Bisland is 
engaged recalls the fact that the first 
woman who ever circumnavigated the 
globe was a member of Bougainville’s 
famous expedition around the world in 
1766-69, which occupied just two years 
and four months. Under the name of 
Baré, and in the disguise of a man, this 
woman had taken passage upon the store 
ship L’£¢fotle as servant to Philibert de 
Commercon, the botanist. She bore the 
hardships and privations of the trip cheer- 
fully and uncomplainingly, proving her- 
selfan intelligent assistant in all her mas- 
ter's scientific studies, and her sex was 
never suspected until the vessel reached 
Tahiti. Here the natives, with the keen 
intuition of savages, cried out in their 
dialect, «Itisawoman!”’’ Bougainville 
subsequently obtained from her a full 
confession. She said she was an orphan, 
that she had served before in men’s 
clothes, and that the idea of a voyage 
around the world had inflamed her curi- 
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osity. Headds that she always behaved 
on board with the most scrupulous mod- 
esty. But he drops the subject without 
any further return to it, and we are left 
in the dark as to what was her real name, 
or what became of her subsequently. 
We learn, indeed, though on no very 
good authority, 
that she tended 
M. de Commer- 
con in his last 
sickness, and 
that she subse- 
quently mar- 
ried a soldier, 
but with these 
misty details 
she vanishes 
entirely from 
history. 

What is the 
reason for the 
sporadic fads 
that every now and then attack the 
public? Suddenly and without any 
warning some Browning or Tolstoi— 
some man whose name has been familiar 
to the literary guild for years—becomes 
the fashion. Can the public only think 
in platoons? Must its intellectual ward- 
robe have as little individuality as its 
bodily one—must it be cut by some crit- 
ical Poole or Worth? The Ibsen fad is 
upon us at present. Now, Ibsen has been 
writing since 1850, when he brought out 
his drama of ‘ Cataline,’’ of which no 
less than thirty copies were sold ; he has 
been a well-known figure in literature 
since his ‘‘ Love’s Comedy ’’ appeared in 
1863 and took the Scandinavian world by 
storm. ‘‘Brand,’’ in 1864, and <« Peer 
Gynt,’”’ in 1867—the former a magnificent 
picture of a stainless hero disgusted with 
the worldliness and lukewarm indiffer- 
ence of his generation, the latter por- 
traying the cunning and self-seeking of 
an ambitious man who is thoroughly in 
touch with his times,—confirmed and 
heightened his reputation. So early as 
1872 Mr. Edmund Gosse constituted him- 
self the interpreter of the new light that 
had arisen, and in a paper published in 
The Fortnightly Review, he described 
these comedies as a great satiric trilogy— 
‘‘ perhaps, for sustained vigor of expres- 
sion, for affluence of execution, and for 
brilliance of dialogue, the greatest of 
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modern times.’’ Their influence over 
thought in the North, he declared, was 
boundless, and he predicted that, sooner 
or later, they would win for their author 
the homageof Europe. But the sun con- 
tinued to shine in the North, and it was 
still midnight in Europe. Suddenly the 
luminary was discovered, and now every 
one is talking of the great Norwegian. 
Ibsen has indeed earned the homage of 
Europe. But «‘A Doll’s House ’’—the 
drama which extended his fame through- 
out Europe—is hardly likely to stir the 
blood of an American. The abuses he 
combats do not exist here ; our women, 
Heaven knows, are sufficiently emanci- 
pated. Our Noras, like our Frou-frous, 
live in no ‘‘Doll’s House’’ of conven- 
tionalities ; they become Daisy Millers, 
astonishing the effete civilizations of the 
Old World by 
their audacity, 
their freedom 
from _ restraint, 
their outspoken 
yet innocent 
frankness. In 
‘¢ Ghosts,’’ how- 
ever, Ibsen 
touches a prob- 
lem of imminent 
interest to all 
nations—the 
problem of 
heredity. His 
‘“‘ghosts’’ are 
the mental and moral diseases which the 
sinner leaves behind him as a legacy to 
his children, and this awful central idea 
is worked out with gruesome power, with 
uttermost frankness. Ibsen not only 
calls a spade a spade, he is apt to wave 
the implement triumphantly in the air. 
That he is tremendously in earnest is 
visible in every line. He is outspoken 
because he believes it right to be out- 
spoken ; the hypocrisy of the world mad- 
dens him into a vehemence that often 
seems excessive ; he evidently holds that 
the diseases of society must be named 
and numbered before they can be eradi- 
cated. 

Mr. Paul B. du Chaillu, who discov- 
ered the gorilla and the African pigmies, 
seems to have tired of his equatorial es- 
capades, now that he no longer has the 
excitement of overcoming the incredulity 
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of the reading world, and has turned his 
attention to a very different field. In the 
frozen North, his paradoxical soul glee- 
fully rejoices in exploiting new facts that 
startle, new conclusions that challenge 
dissent. His ‘Land of the Midnight 
Sun’’ was a revelation to some minds, a 
stumbling-block to others. From travel 
he has turned to research, from observa 
tion to synthesis. He has just given us 
the result of many years of archzo- 
logical study in “The Viking Age”’ 
—two goodly volumes, profusely and 
handsomely illustrated, largely from 
photographs taken by himself. His set 
purpose is to glorify the Scandinavian 
race, and to prove that the present su 
periority of the English-speaking peo- 
ple, their bravery, their energy, their 
success in colonizing the world, their 
pre-eminence in the art of self-gov- 
ernment, are directly inherited from 
Scandinavian ancestors. His enthusi- 
asm carries him a little too far in the 
effort to prove the latter thesis; we 
shall still cling to the vulgar error that 
the people who conquered, settled, and 
gave their name to Britain were Low Ger- 
man rather than Norse in origin until we 
are obliged to yield to some less peremp- 
tory challenge; but we cheerfully con- 
cede that the present Anglo-Saxon has a 
larger infusion of Viking blood than was 
anciently supposed. . And, though we 
thus mildly differ from Du Chaillu’s con- 
clusions, we can still yield our tribute 
of admiration to the patient skill with 
which the subject is investigated, and 
the wealth of information which is co-or- 
dinated into a fascinating whole. The 
age of the Vikings is brought back to us 
with vivid pict- 

uresqueness ; we 

share in the jubi- 

lant buoyancy— 

the kindling ani- 

mal spirits of the 


historian ; we are 


boys again, list- 
ening to wild 
stories of roving 
and adventure 
and delightful 
red-handed pira- 
cy, arson, and 
murder. 
Edward Bel- 
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lamy has lived some forty 
years on this planet, and 
spent nearly a third of 
them in good work which 
the publishers were quick 
enough to appreciate, yet 
he has only just become 
famous. Like many of his 
fellows, Bellamy, it ap- 
pears, was brought up to 
the law, forsook law for 
journalism, and that in turn 
for literature. His first 
book was “A Nantucket 
Idyll,’’ a breezy little tale 
of love and idleness,—a 
trifle which the public took 
a passing fancy to and then 
forgot forever. Next came 
that very remarkable novelette «« Dr. Hei- 
denhoff’s Process,’’ which they had no 
chance to forget, because they never bur- 
dened their minds with it at all. ‘Miss 
Ludington’s Sister’’ followed. This had 
a succes a’ estime ; Mr. Howells welcomed 
it with cordial greeting in Zhe Century, 
other critics had good words and true, 
but the great stupid public closed its ears 
and refused to be charmed. 

Such was the state of things when 
“Looking Backward’’ appeared in the 
fallof 1888. Did the welkin ring at once 
with the name so long and so strangely 
ignored? For nearly a year the book 
made no distinct impression upon the 
world at large. Suddenly, like a rocket 
long sputtering in obscurity, it shot up 
into fame. <‘* Looking Backward’’ be- 
came a fad; clubs were founded to discuss 
it, and to carry its principles into active 
life; the libraries were besieged, the 





book-stalls were depleted, the publishers 


joyously issued edition after edition. 
The flattery of imitation was practiced 
by lesser minds ; Socialistic novels were 
all the rage. But none of them had the 
vitality of the original. For whatever 
may be your opinion as to the value of 
its doctrines, this at least you must con- 
cede: that here is an intensely human 
heart, cut deeply by the wretchedness, 
injustice, entailed by our present 
ial system; here is a keen intellect 
that rejects current cants, and strikes out 
to anew line of thought, a new solu- 
n of the much-vexed problem. 
Wo. S. WALSH. 
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MR. ASTOR’S 
‘““SFORZA.”’ 


OST of those who, like 

the present writer, 

read Mr. William Waldorf 
Astor’s novel of ‘ Valen- 
tino’’ a few years ago, 
with genuine pleasure, will 
be glad to see the new his- 
torical tale which he has 
just produced. For 
‘Sforza’? he apparently 
does not even claim the 
title of novel; calling it 
simply a story. Yet it 
is really a novel, and, 
though of an unpretentious 
kind, a pleasant one to 
read. It is with relief that one opens 
these pages and finds himself led easily 
into a picturesque and entertaining nar- 
rative, which excites interest at once and 
holds it until the end, yet without ob- 
vious effort on the author’s part, with 
none of the stress of recent contending 
schools of fiction, and with no turmoil of 
modern problems. The familiar figure 
of Cesare Borgia, or Valentino, reappears 
here, and the Chevalier Bayard is intro- 
duced incidentally; but the main sub- 
stance of the book is furnished by the 
striking and dramatic vicissitudes that 
beset the career of Ludovico Sforza, the 
usurping Duke of Milan, at the time 
when Louis XII. of France descended 
upon him to deprive him of his power 
and territory. With this main thread are 
connected sundry episodes and interests 
that unite to form a plot which is not too 
complicated, but still has a very consider- 
able element of excitement and suspense. 
The historic material was in itself rich 
and suggestive, but Mr. Astor has shown 
no little judgment in selecting and ar- 
ranging it, and filling it out with his own 
inventions and amplifying touches. He 
manifests his ability in that art of group- 
ing and in the effective contrast and 
succession of incidents, which is not 
dramatic in the sense that applies to the 
theater, but is distinctly so in the literary 
treatment of a theme. In addition to 
using this faculty discreetly, he has given 
us a series of pictures from Italian history 
which are carefully studied, charmingly 
colored, and rendered with an air of ease 
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which has a most ingratiating influence. 
They are not painted on the broad scale 
of a panorama, but rather in the manner 
of daintily executed panels on the walls 
of a study. There is nothing forced or 
lurid about them, but they are exceed- 
ingly life-like and inspiriting. The 
strange and subtle character of Sforza ; 
the youthful, manly freshness of his 
nephew Hermes; the mingled motives 
and emotions of the captive Isabelle ; the 
peculiar yet entirely natural alchemist, 
Almodoro; and the young master of 
fencing, Narvaez, in connection with 
whom there occurs a romantic surprise ; 
all these are depicted with a convincing 
clearness which at once attracts notice. 
The chapters that sketch conditions in 
the despotic republic of Venice, with 
their thrilling episodes of personal danger 
and their glowing glimpse of the mar- 
riage of Venice and the sea, are especially 
to be remarked. What strikes me per- 
haps more than anything else is the 
unassuming felicity with which Mr. 
Astor produces exactly the effect that he 
desires. The true quality of style, as 
apart from the mere manipulation of 
words, has been defined as that simple 


yet complete statement which places 
people, circumstances, and events before 
us so clearly and so well rounded that 
they stand separate both from us and 


from the writer who describes them ; 
that, in brief, they secure an objective 
existence of theirown. It seems to me 
that Mr. Astor shows, in an appreciable 
degree, this quality of style. There is an 
impersonal charm in his quiet, deliberate 
method and lucid, fluent language, which 
causes one for the time to forget every- 
thing except the characters and scenes 
presented, and to take an abstract and 
almost unalloyed enjoyment in contem- 
plating these. A brief extract will prove 
with what a quick eye for color and as- 
sociation he sketches scenery: ‘ They 
entered a gondola and glided swiftly 
across the lagoon of Fusina, leaving be- 
hind the fishing-boats whose red sails 
waited vainly for the breeze, and the 
round-bowed market-barges with freight 
of poultry and vegetables. Against the 
creamy flushes of the eastern sky ap- 
peared the pointed campanili, and above 
a misty outline of roofs rose domes and 
spires ; but toward the north 
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they beheld successive lines of violet 
hills, and behind them the dolomites of 
Cadore and the peak of giant Antelao.”’ 
‘Here is a flash of penetrating imagina- 
tion: ‘On the broad expanse of water 
before them the sunlight laid its radiant 
gleams; a reflex, thought Hermes, of 
that brilliant tracery with which Venice 
has written her incomparable story upon 
the sea.’’ And here, again, is a deeper 
insight concerning Sforza: ‘The im- 
pressions of the lowering present filled 
him with a sudden weariness of life ; of 
its ingratitudes devoured in secret ; of its 
false sign-posts that cheat discretion ; of 
its chagrins decked out in harlequin’s 
disguise.’’ Mr. Astor’s book is one that 
will unquestionably give to the lovers of 
good and sincere and simple writing re- 
fined and substantial enjoyment. 


GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 
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A GREEK PLAY.—DECORATION IN THE VIENNA BURG THEATER. 





